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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



rilHIS Second Edition has been revised throughout. A few 
errors have been corrected and some additions made. At 
the same time the arrangement has been slightly changed in 
deference to opinions expressed both publicly and in private; 
the detached notes being collected together at longer intervals, 
so that the interruptions in the continuity of the text are less 
frequent. Having also heard complaints of the want of an 
index^ I have attempted to supply the defect. Since the first 
edition appeared, Tischendorf has laid biblical students under 
fresh obligations by publishing another lately discovered uncial 
manuscript of St Paul's Epistles, the Codex Porphyrii PcUim- 
psestvs. The readings of this new authority have been taken 
into account, but I have not found it necessary in consequence 
to alter the text in a single instance. It remains for me to 
express my grateful acknowledgement of assistance received from 
both strangers and friends: among whom I may name espe* 
dally Mr A A VanSittart, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
who has spared no trouble in correcting the sheets of this 
edition ; Dr W. Wright of the British Museum, to whose courtesy 
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i 
I am indebted for the Syriac readings in several passages of 

Eusebius; and Dr C. Bieu^ also of the British Museum^ whose ; 

knowledge has supplied my own ignorance and enltbled me to 
give (from the Armenian Version) the readings and interpreta- 
tions of Ephraem Syrus on a few important passages. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



THE present work is intended to form part of a complete 
edition of St Paul's Epistles which, if my plan is ever car- 
ried out, will be prefaced by a general introduction and arranged 
in chronological order. To such an arrangement the half-title 
of the present work refers, assigning this epistle to the second 
chronological group and placing it third in this group in accord- 
anc5e with the view maintained in the introduction. Meanwhile, 
should this design be delayed or abandoned, the present com- 
mentary will form a whole in itself. 

The general plan and execution of the work will commend 
or condemn themselves : but a few words may be added on one 
or two points which require explanation. 

It is no longer necessary, I trust, to oflFer any apology for 
laying aside the received text. When so much conscientious 
labour has been expended on textual criticism, it would be un- 
pardonable in an editor to acquiesce in readings which for the 
most part are recommended neither by intrinsic fitness nor by 
the sanction of antiquity. But the attempt to construct an in- 
dependent text in preference to adopting the recension of some 
well known editor needs more justilScation. If I had pursued 
the latter course, I should certainly have selected either Bentley 
or Lachmann. These two critics were thorough masters of their 



I 
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craft, bringing to their task extensive knowledge and keen 
insight. But Bentley s text* was constructed out of very imperfect 
materials, and Lachmann only professed to give results which 
were approximate and tentative. Of the services of Tischendorf 
in collecting and publishing materials it is impossible to speak 
too highly, but his actual text is the least important and least 
satisfactory part of his work. Dr Tregelles, to whom we owe the 
best recension of the Gospels, has not yet reached the Epistles of 
St Paul. But apart from the difficulty of choosing a fit guide, 
there is always some awkwardness in writing notes to another^s 
text, and the sacrifice of independent judgment is in itself an 
evil; nor will it be considered unseemly presumption in a far | 

inferior workman, if with better tools he hopes in some respects 
to improve upon his modeL Moreover I was encouraged by the 
promise of assistance from my friends the Ee>v. B. F. Westcott 
and the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, who are engaged in a joint recen- 
sion of the Greek Testament and have revised the text of this 
Epistle for my use. Though I have ventured to differ from them 
in some passages and hold myself finally responsible in all, I 
am greatly indebted to them for their aid. 

The authorities for the various readings are not given except 
in a few passages, where the variations are important enough to 
form the subject of a detached note. They may be obtained 
from Tischendorf or any of the well known critical editions. 
Here and there,' where the text may be considered fairly doubtfxil, 
I have either ofiered an alternative reading below or enclosed a 
word possibly interpolated in brackets ; but these are for the most 
part unimportant and do not materially affect the sense. 

In the explanatory notes such interpretations only are dis- 
cussed, as seemed at all events possibly right or are generally 
received or possess some historical interest. By confining my- 
self to these, I wished to secure more space for matters of greater 
importance. For the same reason, in cases of disputed inter- 
pretations the authorities ranged on either side are not given, 

^ His text of this Epistle is given in BevUleii (Mica ScLcra, p. 94 sqq., edited by 
the Rev. A. A. Ellis. 
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except where, as in the case of the fathers, some interest attaches 
to individual opinions Nor again have I generally quoted the 
authorities for the views adopted or for the illustrations and 
references incorporated in my notes, when these are to be found 
in previous commentaries or in any common book of reference. 
I have sometimes however departed from this rule for a special 
reason, as for instance where it was best to give the exact 
words of a previous writer. 

As the plan of this work thus excludes special acknowledg- 
ments in the notes, I am anxious to state generally my obliga- 
tions to others. 

What I owe to the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
will appear very plainly in the notes and in the appendix on 
the patristic commentators. After these, my obligations are 
greatest to English and German writers of the last few years. 
The period from the fifth century to the Reformation was an 
entire blank as regards any progress made in the interpretation 
of this Epistle. And from that time to the present century, 
though single commentators of great merit have appeared at 
intervals, Calvin for instance in the sixteenth century, Qrotius 
in the seventeenth, and Bengel in the eighteenth, there has 
been no such marked development of interpretational criticism 
as we have seen in our own time. The value of Luther's work 
stands apart from and in some respects higher than its merits as 
a commentary. 

To more recent critics therefore I am chiefly indebted. Amopg 
my own countrymen I wish to acknowledge my obligations 
chiefly to Professor Jowett who has made the habits of thought 
in the apostolic age his special study, and to Bishop Ellicott 
who has subjected the Apostle's language to a minute and careful 
scrutiny. Besides these I have consulted with advantage the 
portions relating to this epistle in the general commentaries ot 
Dean Alford and Dr Wordsworth. Among German writers I am 
indebted especially to the tact and scholarship of Meyer and to 
the conscientious labours of Wieseler. Ewald is always instruct 
tive ; but my acknowledgments are due more to the History of 
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this truly great biblical sdiolar than to his edition of St Paul's 
Epistles. Boman Catholic theology is well represented in the 
devout and intelligent commentary of Windischmann : and the 
Tubingen school has furnished an able and learned expositor in 
Hilgenfeld I have found both these commentators useful though 
in a widely different way. Besides the writers already mentioned 
I have constantly consulted Winer, Olshausen, De Wette, and 
Schott ; and to all of these, to the first especially, I am in- 
debted. 

I need scarcely add that my obligations to these various 
writers differ widely in kind. Nor will it be necessary to guard 
against the inference that the extent of these obligations is a 
measure of my general agreement with the opinions of the 
writers. He, who succeeds signally in one branch of biblical 
criticism or interpretation, will often fail as signally in another. 
I do not feel called upon to point out what seem to me to be the 
faults of writers to whom I am most largely indebted, and I have 
certainly no wish to blunt the edge of iny acknowledgments by 
doing so. 

Besides commentaries, great use has been made of the common 
aids to the study of the language of the Qreek Testament. The 
works to which I €un most indebted in matters of grammar will 
appear from the frequent references in the notes. The third 
English edition of Winer (Edinburgh, 1861) has been used. I 
have also availed myself constantly of the well known collections 
of illustrative parallels by Wetstein, Schottgen, Qrinfield, and 
others ; of indices to the later classical writers and earlier fathers ; 
of the Concordances to the Septuagint and New Testament ; and 
of the more important Greek Lexicons, especially Hase and Din- 
dorf s edition of Stephanus. 

My thanks are due for valuable suggestions and corrections to 
the Bev. F. J. A. Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, and to 
W. A. Wright, Esq., Librarian of Trinity College ; and also to 
other personal friends who have kindly assisted me in correcting 
the proof-sheets. 

Though I have taken pains to be accurate, experience gained 
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in the progress of the work has made me keenly alive to a con* 
stant liability to error ; and I shall therefore esteem any corrections 
as a fiiYour. I should wish moreover to adopt the language of 
a wise theologian, whose tone and temper I would gladly take 
for my model, and to * claim a right to retract any opinion which 
improvement in reasoning and knowledge may at any time show 
me is groundless' (Hey's Lectures on the Articles). 

While it has been my object to make this commentary gene- 
rally complete, I have paid special attention to everything relating 
to St Paul's personal history and his intercourse with the Apo- 
stles and Church of the Circumcision. It is this feature in the 
Epistle to the Galatians which has given it an overwhelming 
interest in recent theological controversy. Though circumstances 
have for the moment concentrated the attention of Englishmen 
on the Old Testament Scriptures, the questions which have been 
raised on this Epistle are intrinsically far more important, because 
they touch the vital parts of Christianity. If the primitive 
Gospel was, as^ome have represented it, merely one of many 
phases of Judaism, if those cherished beliefe which have been 
the life and light of many generations were afterthoughts, pro- 
gressive accretions, having no foundation in the Person and 
Teaching of Christ, then indeed St Paul's preaching was vain 
and our faith is vain also. I feel very confident that the histo- 
rical views of the Tubingen school are too extravagant to obtain 
any wide or lasting hold over the minds of men. But even in 
extreme cases mere denunciation may be unjust and is certainly 
unavailing. Moreover, for our own sakes we should try and dis- 
cover the element of truth which underlies even the greatest 
exaggerations of able men, and correct our impressions thereby. 

* A number there are,' says Hooker, 'who think they cannot 
admire, as they ought, the power of the Word of God, if in 
things divine they should attribute any force to man's reason.' 
The circumstances which called forth this remark contrast 
strangely with the main controversies of the present day ; but the 
caution. is equaUy needed. The abnegation of reason is not the 
evidence of faith but the confession of despair. Season and 
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reverence axe natural allies, though untoward circumstances may 
sometimes interpose and divorce them. 

Any one, who has attempted to comment on St Paul's Epi- 
stles, must feel on laying down his task how far he has fallen 
short even of his own poor ideal. Luther himself expresses his 
shame that his ' so barren and simple commentaries should be set 
forth upon so worthy an Apostle and elect vessel of God.' Yet 
no man had a higher claim to a hearing on such a subject ; for no 
man was better fitted by the sympathy of like experiences to 
appreciate the character and teaching of St Paul One, who 
possesses no such qualifications, is entitled to feel and to express 
still deeper misgivings. 



Tbinity College, 

February i8, 1865. 
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THE GALATIAN PEOPLE. 



TTTHEN St Paul carried the Gospel into Galatia, he was 2^^^^* 
' " thrown for the first time among an alien people diflfering aii«n raee. 
widely in character and habits from the surrounding nations. 
A race, whose home was in the far west, they had been 
torn from their parent rock by some great social convulsion, 
and after drifting over wide tracts of country, had settled down 
at length on a strange soil in the very heart of Asia Minor. 
Without attempting here to establish the Celtic affinities of 
this boulder people by the fossil remains of its language and 
institutions, or to trace the path of its migration by the scores 
imprinted on its passage across the continent of Europe, it will 
yet be useful, by way of introduction to St Paul's Epistle, to 
sketch as briefly as possible its previous history and actual 
condition. There is a certain distinctness of feature in the 
portrait which the Apostle has left of his Galatian converts. It 
is clear at once that he is dealing with a type of character 
strongly contrasted for instance with the vicious refinements 
of the dissolute and polished Corinthians, perhaps the truest 
surviving representatives of ancient Greece, or again with 
the dreamy speculative mysticism which disfigured the half- 
oriental Churches of Ephesus and Colossae. We may expect 
to have light thrown upon the broad features of national 
character which thus confront us, by the circumstances of the 
descent and previous history of the race, while at the same 
time such a sketch will prepare the way for the solution 
GAL. / 1 
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of some questions of interest, which start up in connexion with 
this Epistle. 
The names The STeat Subdivision of the human family which at the 

Oeltoe, Ga- ° . . • i» i 

late, and dawn of European history occupied a large portion of the 

continent west of the Rhine with the outlying islands, and 
which modem philologers have agreed to call Celtic, was known 
to the classical writers of antiquity by three several names, 
CeltoB, OalatcB, and Oalli^. Of these, Celtae which is the most 
ancient, being found in the earliest Greek historians Hecataeus 
and Herodotus ^ was probably introduced into the Greek 
language by the colonists of Marseilles ^ who were first brought 
in contact with this race. The term Galatae is of late intro- 
duction, occurring first in Timseus, a writer qf the third cen- 
tury B c* This latter form was generally adopted by the 
Greeks when their knowledge was extended by more direct 
and frequent intercourse with these barbarians, whether in 
their earlier home in the west or in their later settlement in 
Asia Minor. Either it was intended as a more exact repre- 
sentation of the same barbarian sound, or, as seems more pro- 
bable, the two are diverging but closely-allied forms of the 
same word, derived by the Greeks from different branches of 
the Celtic race with which at different times they came in con- 
tact^ On the other hand, the Romans generally designated 



^ On these terms, see Diefenbacb, 
CeUicaf n. p. 6 sqq. Ukert, Geogr. der 
Oriech, u. Mm, Th. ii. Abth. 2. p. 183 
sqq. ZeuBB, die Deutschen tu die Nach- 
har9tdmme, p. 6 sqq. Thierry, Hisloire 
des OauloiSf i. p. 28. 

• Hecat. Fragm. 19, 21, 22. ed. Miil- 
ler; Herod, n. 33, iv. 49. Both forms 
KeXroi and KArat occur. 

' Diod. V. 32, quoted in note 5. 

* Timseus, Fragm, 37. ed. Muller. 
Pausanias says (l. 3, 5) drpk di vore ajJ- 
roi>5 KaXeiffOai TaXdras i^eviKTjffe' KeX- 
Toi 7dp Kard re <T<f>as rb dfyxpXov koI 
Taph. roh efXXots Csvofid^ovTo, See also 
the passages in Diefenbach, Celt, ii. p, 8. 

^ This seems the most probable in- 



ference from the confused notices in 
ancient writers. The most important 
passage is Diod. v. 32 : Toi)$ 7A/) inrkp 
MaaadKlcof KaroiKovvras iv T<f fieaoyei-fi 
Kal To^s vapb. tAs "AXiretj %Ti Si robs iirl 
rdde twv Iluprjuaiuw 6pwv KeXrobs dvo- 
Hd^ovai,' robs 8' inrip raihijs ttjs KeX- 
TiKTJs els t4 irpbs v&rov ve^ovra fiipTiy 
Tcapd rerbv (bxeavby koX rb ^'J^pK^viov 6poi 
KadLdpvfjLivovs Kal irdinras to^s i^iji pt-expl 
rijs XKvdias, TaXdras rrpoaayope^ova-i 
ic.r.X. See also Strabo, iv. p. 189, and 
other passages cited in Ukert, II. 2. 
p. 197 sqq., Diefenbacb, Cdt. ii. p. 10 
sq. At all events it seems certain that 
the Gauls in the neighbourhood of Mar- 
seilles called themselves Celtse. 
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this people Galli, Whether this word exhibits the same root 
as Celtae and Galat®, omitting however the Celtic suffix \ or 
whether some other account of its origin is more probable, it 
is needless to enquire. The term Galli is sometimes adopted 'Usage of 
by later Greek writers, but, as a general rule, until some time Boman 
after the Chiistian aera they prefer Galatae, whether speaking ^^*®"- 
of the people of Gaul properly so called or of the Asiatic 
colony^ The Romans in turn sometimes borrow Galatse from 



^ See Zeuss, Gramm, Celt, p. 758. 

* Owing to the bearing of this fact, 
which has not been sufficiently noticed, 
on such passages as 2 Tim. iv. 10, I 
have thought it worth while to collect 
the following particulars, (i) Before the 
Christian mn, and for two centuries 
afterwards, the form Galatia (Galatse) is 
almost universally used by Greek writers 
to the exclusion of Gallia (Galli), when 
they do not employ Celtice (Celt»). It 
occurs on the Monumentum Ancjrranum 
(Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. m. pp. 89, 90) 
erected by Augustus in the capital of 
Asiatic Gaul, where to avoid confusion 
the other form would naturally have 
been preferred, if it had been in use. It 
is current in Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Josephus, Plutarch, Appian, Pausanias, 
and Dion Cassius. It appears also in 
Athen. p. 333 d, Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
P« 359 (Potter), and Origen c. CeU. p. 
335 B. Even .^SUian {Nctt. An. xvn. 
19, referring however to an earlier 
writer) when speaking of the Asiatic 
people is obliged to distinguish them as 
TaXdras to^s iwoit. On the other 
hand St Basil {Op. i. p. 18, Gamier) 
describes the European Gh&uls as ro^ 
iffW€plovs TaXdras Kcd Ke\ro6f. {2) The 
first instance of Gallia (Galli) which I 
have found in any Greek author is in 
Epictetus (or rather Arrian), Dissert, u. 
30. 1 7, iSawep Toi>s FaXXoi)! ^ /jMyla xal 
6 ofrof (probably not before A.D. 100). 
It occurs indeed in the present text of 
Bioscorides (l 92, dvb TaXKlat xal Tvp- 



fifprlas) perhaps an earlier writer, but 
the reading is suspicious, since imme- 
diately afterwards he has dwb TaKarUis 
Trjs rphs rats 'AXretf-cr. Later transcri- 
bers were sorely tempted to substitute 
the form with which they were most 
familiar, as is done in 2 Tim. iv. 10 in 
several xss. See below, p. 31, note 
I. The substitution is so natural, 
that it is sometimes erroneously made 
where the eastern country is plainly 
meant: e.g. Pseudo-Doroth., Chron. 
Pasch. II. p. 136, ed. Dind. The form 
TaXMa occurs again in the Ep. of the 
Churches of Yienne and Lyons (Euseb. 
y. i) 177, A.D. It is also common in 
Herodian. (3) In the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies the form ' Gallia* had to a very 
great extent displaced Galatia. See Aga- 
ihem. II. 4, p. 37 : rQif VaXKuar, ds vpb- 
repcuf Vakarlai gKeyop, and Theod. Mops, 
on 2 Tim. iv. jo: rds ww KoKoufiipas 
VaXKlas' oUrus ydp (t e. VaXarUuf) ai- 
rdt wdifTes ixdXow o( ToKaioL Accord- 
ingly Athanasius {Apol, e. Arian. § i, 
pp. 97, 98) in the same passage usee 
VaXarla of Asiatic Gaul, VaXKud of the 
European provinces. At a much ear- 
lier date than this Galen says (xiY. p. 
80, Kuhn), KoXodfft yow a^oi>f hioi fih 
TaKdras hioi W FoXXodj, awrfdi^repow 
ii r6 tQv KeKrCiv ii^ofM, but he must be 
referring in the first two classes to the 
usage of the Greek and Roman writers 
respectively. See similar notices in 
Strabo, IV. p. 195 ; Appian, Bell. Hisp. 
§ I, The form TaXarfa of European 
I — i 
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the Greeks, but when they do so it is applied exclusively to 
the Celts of Asia Minor, that is, to the Galatians in the modem 
sense of the term. The word CeltaB still remains in common 
use side by side with the Galatae of the Greek and Galli of 
the Roman writers, being employed in some cases as coextensive 
with these, and in others to denote a particular branch of the 
Celtic race\ 
Celtic Mi- The rare and fitful glimpses which we obtain of the Celtic 
gra ona. p^^pi^g j^ ^jjg early twilight of history reveal the same restless, 
fickle temperament, so familiar to us in St Paul's Epistle. They 
appear in a ferment of busy turmoil and ceaseless migration ^ 
They are already in possession of considerable tracts of country 
to the south and east of their proper limits. They have over- 
flowed the barrier of the Alps and poured into Northern Italy. 
They have crossed the Rhine and established themselves here 
and there in that vague and ill-defined region known to the 
ancients as the Hercynian forest and on the banks of the 
Danube. It is possible that some of these were fragments 
sundered from the original mass of the Celtic people, and 
dropped on the way as they migrated westward from the com- 
mon home of the Aryan races in central Asia : but more pro- 
bable and more in accordance with tradition is the view that, 
their course being obstructed by the ocean, they had retraced 

. Gaul still continued to be used occa- -the confused and irreconcileable state- 

sionally, when FaXX^a had usurped its ments of ancient authoritieB. The ac- 

place. It is found for instance in Ju- count in the text however will, I believe, 

lian, Epist, Lxxiii, and in Libanius be found generally true, 

frequently : comp. Cureton, Corp. Ign. * For the migrations of the Celts, see 

p. 35 T. Ammianus (xv. 9) can still the well-known work of Thierry, jETtftotre 

say, 'Galatas dictos, ita enim Gallos des Gauloit (4th ed. 1857), ^^ Oontzen, 

senno Grsecus appellat.' Even later Wanderungen der Kdten (Leipz. 1861). 

writers, who use TaXX^ai, of the Bomau They are considered more in their philo- 

provinces of Gaul, nevertheless seem to logical aspect in Diefenbach's Celtica, 

prefer TaXarla when speaking of the and in Prichard's Celtic Nationi edited 

western country as a whole, e.g. Joann. by Latham. The article ' Galli ' by 

Lydus, Ostent. pp. 52, 54, (Wachsmuth); Baumstark in Pauly's Rtdl-Encyclop<i- 

Hierocl. Synecd. app. p. 313 (Parthey). die\a & careful abstract of all that re- 

1 e. g. in Caesar, Bell, QdU. I. i. The lates to the subject. See also Le Bas, 

whole subject is very obscure, owing to AsU Minev/rej (Paris, 1863). 
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their steps and turned towards the east again. At all events, 
as history emerges into broad daylight, the tide of Celtic 
migration is seen rolling ever eastward. In the beginning of Sacking of 
the fourth century a lateral wave sweeps over the Italian B.a 390. 
peninsula, deluging Home herself and obliterating the land- 
marks of her earlier history. Three or four generations later 
another wave of the advancing tide, again diverted southward, 
pours into Macedonia and Thessaly, for a time carrying every- 
thing before it. The fatal repulse from Delphi, invested Attack on 
by Greek patriotism with a halo of legendary glory, termi- **^' 
nated the Celtic invasion of Greece. 

The Gaulish settlement in Asia Minor is directly connected 
with this invasion^. A considerable force had detached them- Th« Gauls 
selves from the main body, refusing to take part in the ex- Minor, 
pedition. Afterwards reinforced by a remnant of the repulsed 
army they advanced under the command of -the chiefs 
Leonnorius and Lutarius, and forcing their way through Thrace, 
arrived at the coast of the Hellespont. They did not long 
remain here, but gladly availing themselves of the first means 
of transport that came to hand, crossed over to the opposite 
shores, whose fertility held out a rich promise of booty. Thence 
they overran the greater part of Asia Minor. They laid the 
whole continent west of Taurus under tribute, and even the 

^ The chief authorities for the hia- to early Galatian history. The existing 

tory of the Asiatic Gauls are Polybius, monuments of Galatia are described by 

V. 77, 78, III, xxn. 16—34; livy, Texier, AsU Minev/re (1839—1849), i. 

xxxvni. la sqq ; Strabo, xil. p. 566 sqq ; p. 163 sqq. An article in the Rew^ dea 

Memnon {Geoffr, Min. ed. MttUer, in. p. Deux Mondet (1841), iv. p. 574, by the 

535 Bqq.) ; Justin, zzv. 2 sqq ; Arrian, same writer, contains an account of the 

Syr. 42 ; Pansanias, i. 4. 5. See other actual condition of this country with » 

references in Diefenbach, Celt, 11. p. summary of its history ancient and 

250. It formed the main subject of modem. See also his smaller book, 

several works no longer extant, the Asie Mineure {iS6i) p. 453 ^qq* The 

most important of which was the TaXa- important work. Exploration ArckioUy- 

rcicd of Eratosthenes in forty books. giqne de la Galatte etdela BithynU etc. 

The monograph of Wemsdorff, Be Re- by Perrot and others, is not far enough 

publica Oalatarum (Nuremb. 1743), to advanced as yet (1866) to be of much 

which all later writers are largely in- use for Galatia. 
debted, is a store-house of facts relating 
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Syrian kings, it is said, were forced to submit to these humi- 
liating terms \ Alternately the scourge and the allies of 
each Asiatic prince in succession, as passion or interest dictated, 
they for a time indulged their predatory instincts unchecked. 
At length vengeance overtook them. A series of disasters, cul- 
B. 0. 130. minating in a total defeat inflicted by the Pergamene prince 
Attains the Firsts effectually curbed their power and insolence'. 
Limits of By these successive checks they were compressed within 
comparatively narrow limits in the interior of Asia Minor. 
The country to which they were thus confined, the Galatia of 
history, is a broad strip of land over two hundred miles in 
length, stretching from north-east to south-west. It was par- 
celled out among the three tribes, of which the invading Gauls 
were composed, in the following way. The Trocmi occupied 
the easternmost portion, bordering on Cappadocia and Pontus, 
with Tavium or Tavia as their chief town. The Tolistobogii, 
who were situated to the west on the frontier of Bithynia and 
Phiygia Epictetus, fixed upon the ancient Pessinus for their 
capital. The Tectosages settled in the centre between the 
other two tribes, adopting Ancyra as their seat of government, 
regarded also as the metropolis of the whole of Galatia'. 
Galatia But though their power was greatly crippled by these 

by the disasters, the Gkiuls still continued to play an important part 
Komanfl, jj^ ^j^^ feuds of the Asiatic princes. It was while engaged in 
these mercenary services that they first came into collision 
with the terrible might of Rome. A body of Galatian troops 
fighting on the side of Antiochus at the battle of Magnesia 
attracted the notice of the Romans, and from that moment 
their doom was sealed. A single campaign of the Consul 
B. 0. 189. Manlius sufficed for the entire subjugation of Galatia. 

* Livy, xxxvm. 16. InscriptionB, Boeckb, ill. no8. 4010, 

« The chronology is somewhat uncer- 401 1, 4085. Memnon is therefore in 

tain. See Niebuhr, Kl. Schrift. p. 2S6, error, c. 19, when he assigns the chief 

The date g^ven is an approximation. towns differently. The names of the 

8 SoStrabo,xii.p.567. Pliny, JBT. iVT. three tribes are variously written (see 

V. 4a, in accordance with ancient au- Contzen, p. 221), but the orthography 

thorities generaUy and confirmed by the adopted in the text is the best supported. 
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From that time forward they lived as peaceably as their 
restless spirit allowed them under Boman patronage. No 
humiliating conditions however were imposed upon them. 
They were permitted to retain their independence, and con- 
tinued to be governed by their own princes. The conquerors 
even granted accessions of territory from time to time to those 
Galatian sovereigns who had been faithful to their allegiance. 
It was not the policy of the Romans to crush a race which had 
acted and might still act as a powerful check on its neigh- 
bours, thus preserving the balance of power or rather of weak- 
ness among the peoples of Asia Minor. At length, after more becomoi a 
than a century and a half of native nde, on the death of 8.0^125?* 
Amyntas one of their princes, Galatia was formed by Augustus 
into a Roman province. 

The limits of the province are not unimportant in their 
bearing on some questions relating to the early history of the 
Gospel It corresponded roughly to the kingdom of Amyntas, Extent of 
though some districts of the latter were assigned to a dif- Proyiu^^ 
ferent government. Thus Galatia, as a Roman province, would 
include, besides the country properly so called, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, the south-eastern district of Phrygia, and a portion 
of Pisidia^. Lycaonia is especially mentioned as belonging to 
it, and there is evidence that the cities of Derbe and Lystra 
in particular' were included within its boundaries. When the 

^ The extent of the kingdom of This sweeping statement however must 

Amyntas may be gathered from the be qualified. See Dion Cass. Lni. 26, 

following passages : Strabo, xil. p. 568, toO 3' *Afii^ov rcXevn/jiriun'oi oC rdis irot- 

Dion CSass. xlec. 3a (Lycaonia); Strabo, al» adroO t^ip dpx^" ir^perl/ep, dXX* eh 

XII. p. 569 (Isauria), p. 571 (Pisidia), tV ^t/Jkoov ia-frfaye' koI ovT<a Kal if 

p. 577 (Part of Phrygia), XIV. p. 671, ToKarla fierd. rijs AvKaovlas'Ta/iiuop dp- 

(Cilicia Tracheia); Dion Cass. XLix. 32 x^^^ ^<nc^' "^^ ^^ x<^P^o,riL U r^f Ila^ 

(Part of Pamphylia). See Becker, Mm, ^vXlas vp&repw r^ ^Afi^Ovrq, wpo<rv€fAri' 

Altei'th. m. l p. 155; Cellarius, Not divTo. rQ IZUfi po/Ji<? dir656^i7. Cilicia 

Orb, Ant. II. -p. 182. Of the formation Tracheia was also separated and assigned 

of the Roman province Strabo says, to Archelaus; Strabo, xiv. p. 671. 
xn. p. 567, vOv 5' ixovffi Tw/iatot Kal ^ The Lystreni are included by Pliny 

To&rijp [t^p ToKarlap] koX t^p inrb tQ among the Galatian peoples, H. N. v. 

^Afidprg. ycpofUpTiP* Toactp els /Uop awa- 42. That Derbe also belonged to Ga- 

yay&pres iirapx^vi», and similarly p. 569. latia may be inferred from Strabo, xii. 
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province was formed, the three chief towns pf Qalatia proper, 
Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium, took the name of Sebaste or 
Augusta, being distinguished from each other by the surnames 
of the respective tribes to which they belonged*. 
AniMgui- Thus when the writers of the Roman period, St Paul and 
ZJnm. St Luke for instance, speak of Galatia, the question arises 
whether they refer to the comparatively limited area of Ga- 
latia proper, or to the more extensive Roman province. The 
former is the popular usage of the term, while the latter has a 
more formal and official character. 
ottOT ele- Attention has hitherto been directed solely to the barbarian 
tht^OalA- settlers in this region. These however did not form by any 
^anpopu- naeans the whole population of the district. The Galatians, 
whom Manlius subdued by the arms of Rome, and St Paul by 
the sword of the Spirit, were a very mixed race. The substra- 
tum of society consisted of the original inhabitants of the in- 
Phrygiani. vaded country, chiefly Phrygians, of whose language not much 
is known, but whose strongly marked religious system has a 
prominent place in ancient history. The upper layer was com- 
posed of the Gaulish conquerors: while scattered irregularly 
Qn%k; through the social mass were Greek settlers, many of whom 
doubtless had followed the successors of Alexander thither and 
were already in the country when the Gauls took possession of 
it'. To the country thus peopled the Romans, ignoring the old 
Phrygian population, gave the name of Gallograecia. At the 
time when Manlius invaded it, the victorious Gauls had not 
amalgamated with their Phrygian subjects; and the Roman 
consul on opening his campaign was met by a troop of the 
Phrygian priests of Cybele, who clad in the robes of their 
order, and chanting a wild strain of prophecy declared to him 
that the goddess approved of the war, and would make him 

p. 569. See Bottger, BeUrdge, Suppl. ' It might be inferred from the in- 

p. 26. scription, Boeckh, iii. p. 82, *Iov\iov 

^ l^epcurr^ Heicroffdyufv, S. ToXt(rro- "Zeoifffpov rov nrpdarov Tunf^'EtKK'fivuv, that 

ptayiwv, Z. TpSKfMov. See Becker, E6m. the Greeks in Galatia were recognized as 

Alterth. in, i. p. 156. a distinct class even under the Romans. 
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master of the country^. The great work of the Boman conquest 

was the fusion of the dominant with the conquered race — ^the Fuaion of 

result chiefly, it would appear, of that natural process by which Phrygians. 

all minor distinctions are levelled in the presence of a superior 

power. From this time forward the amalgamation began, and 

it was not long before the Gauls adopted even the religion of 

their Phrygian subjects'. 

The Galatia of Manlius then was peopled by a mixed race 
of Phrygians, Gauls, and Greeks. But before St Paul visited the RomaoB. 
country two new elements had been added to this already 
heterogeneous population. The establishment of the province 
must have drawn thither a considerable number of Romans, 
not very widely spread in all probability, but gathered about 
the centres of government, either holding ofiScial positions 
themselves, or connected more or less directly with those who 
did. From the prominence of the ruling race in the Galatian 
monuments' we might even infer that the whole nation had been 
romanized. Such an impression however would certainly be in- 
correct. I cannot find in St Paul's Epistle any distinct trace of 
the influence, or even of the presence, of the masters of the 
world, though the flaunting inscriptions of the Sebasteum still 
proclaim^ the devotion of the Galatian people to the worship of 
Augustus and Rome. 

More important is it to remark on the large influx of Jews Jews, 
which must have invaded Galatia in the interval*. Antiochus 

^ Polyb. xxn. 4o; Livy, xxxym. i8. allusion to an engagement with them in 

' A Brogitarofl is mentioned as priest Babylonia. In i Mace. viii. a it is said 

of the mother of the gods at Peasinus ; that Judas Maccab«ii8 ' heard of the 

Cicero, de Aruap. Rap, 2%, pro Sext, 26. wars of the Romans and the brave deeds 

A Dyteatns son of Adialorix held the which they did among the Galatians (or 

same office in the temple of the goddess Gauls) and how they subdued them and 

worshipped at Comana; Strabo, xn. p. laid them under tribute :' but whether 

558. Other instances are given in we suppose the enumeration of the Ro- 

Thieiry, i. p. 4 1 1 . man triumphs to proceed in geographical 

■ Boeckh, Carp. Inter, in. pp. 73 — or chronological order, the reference is 

115. probably to the Western Gauls, either 

* The direct connexion of the Gala- chiefly or solely, since the successes of 

tians with Jewish history u very slight. the Romans in Spain are mentioned in 

In 2 Haoc. viii. 20, there is on obscure the following verse, their victories over 
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the Qreat had settled two thousand Jewish families in Lydia 

and Phiygia^; and even if we suppose that these settlements did 

not extend to Galatia properly so called, the Jewish colonists 

must in course of time have overflowed into a neighbouring 

Their com- country which possessed so many attractions for them. Those 

Siu^ ^ commercial instincts, which achieved a wide renown in the 

neighbounng Phoenician race, and which in the Jews themselves 

made rapid progress during the palmy days of their national 

life under Solomon, had begun to develope afresh. The innate 

energy of the race sought this new outlet, now that their national 

hopes were crushed and their political existence was well nigh 

extinct. The country of Galatia afforded great facilities for 

attracted Commercial enterprise. With fertile plains rich in agricultural 

tup^ad-*^ produce, with extensive pastures for flopks, with a temperate 

vantagesof climate and copious rivers, it abounded in all those resources 
Galatia. . 

out of which a commerce is created*. It was moreover conveni- 
ently situated for mercantile transactions, being traversed by a 
great high road between the East and the shores of the iEgean, 
along which caravans were constantly passing, and among its 
towns it numbered not a few which are mentioned as great centres 
of commerce* We read especially of a considerable traffic in cloth 
goods ; but whether these were of home or foreign manufacture 

Philip and Perseus in the 5th, and the la richesse de ses produits agiicoles, est 

defeat of Antiochns not till the 6th verse. encore une des provinces les plus heu- 

The same uncertainty hangs over the reuses de I'Asie Mineure.* And again: 

incident in Joseph. Ant. xv. 7. 3, Bell. 'Malgr^ tons ses malheurs, la viUe mo- 

Jud, I. 30. 3, where we read that Au- deme d* Angora est une des plus peu- 

gustus gave to Herod as his body-guard pl^es de TAsie Mineure. Elle doit U 

400 GaUtians (or Gauls) who had be- prosp^rit^ relative dont elle n'a cess^ de 

longed to Cleopatra. jouir k son heureuse situation, k un cli- 

^ Joseph. Antiq, xii. 3, 4. mat admirablement sain, k un sol fer- 

' An anonymous geographer (Oeogr. tile, et surtout k ses innombrables troup- 

Jftn. MiUler, II. p. 531) desOTibes Galatia eaux de ch^vres, etc.' Texier, Berne 

as 'provincia optima, sibi suffioiens.' des Deux Mondee, 1. o. pp. 597, 603. 
Other ancient writers also speak of ' Strabo, xii. p. 567, especially men- 

the natural advantages of this country, tions Tavium and Pessinus, describing 

see Wemsdorff, p. 199 sqq. A modem the latter as ifiiropeioif twv Ta&r-g fjt^i. 

traveller writes as follows : 'Malgr^ tant oror. livy, xxxvui. 18, calls Gordium 

de ravages et de guerres d^sastreuses, ' celebre et frequens emporium.' 
la Galatie, par la fertility de son sol et 
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we are not expressly told*. Witli these attractions it is not dif- 
ficult to explain the vast increase of the Jewish population in 
Galatia, and it is a significant fact that in the generation before 
St Paul Augustus directed a decree granting especial privileges 
to the Jews to be inscribed in his temple at Ancyra, the Galatian 
metropolis*, doubtless because this was a principal seat of the 
dispersion in these parts of Asia Minor. Other testimony to Their in 
the same effect is afforded by the inscriptions found in Oalatia, *^®^^- 
which present here and there Jewish names and symbols* 
amidst a strange confusion of Phrygian and Celtic, Roman and 
Greek. At the time of St Paul they probably boasted a large 
number of proselytes and may even have infused a beneficial 
leaven into the religion of the mass of the heathen population. 
Some accidental points of resemblance in the Mosaic ritual may 
perhaps have secured for the inspired teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment a welcome which would have been denied to its lofty 
theology and pure code of morals ^ 



^ Miiller'B Qeogr, Min, 1. o. 'negotia- 
tur plurimam vefltem.' It is interest- 
ing to find that at the present day a 
very large trade is carried on at An- 
gora, the ancient Ancyra, in the fabric 
manufactured from the fine hair of the 
peculiar breed of goats reared in the 
neighbourhood. See Hamilton, Awkt 
Minor, i. p. 418; Tezier, L c. p. 60a 
sqq., and especially Bitter's Erdkunde, 
xviii. p. 505. It is to this probably 
that the ancient geographer refers. 

' Joseph. Antiq, xvi.' 6. 4. The in- 
fluence of Judaism on St Paul*s con- 
verts here does not derive the same il- 
lustration from the statistiea of the ex- 
isting population as it does in some 
other places, Thessalonica for instance, 
where the Jews are said to form at least 
one half of the inhabitants. In 1836 
Hamilton wasinformed that out of about 
11,000 bouses in Ancyra only 150 were 
Jewish, the majority of the population 
being Turks or Catholic Armenians; 
Asia Min&r, I. p. 419. 



* See Boeckh, Corp. Inter, YoL ra. 
P. xviii. In no. 4119 the name 'Ho-aCof 
occurs with a symbol which Boeckh con- 
jectures to be the seven-branched candle- 
stick. We have also *lta6ifpw 4045, 2(£ir- 
/Sarof 4074, Mararaf 4088, 9a8ei>f 4094. 
'AicfXas or ^kidfKat a name commonly 
borne by Jews in these parts occurs 
several times. It is possible how- 
ever that some of these may be Chris- 
tian ; nor is it always easy to pronounce 
on the Hebrew origin of a name in the 
confusion of nations which these in- 
scriptions exhibit. 

^ Pausanias (vii. 17. 5) mentions that 
the people of Pessinus abstained from 
swioe^s flesh {pQv 0^ dirr6/ueroi), a state- 
ment which has given rise to much 
discussion. See Wemsdorff, p. 324 sq. 
Some have attributed this abstinence to 
Jewish influence, but the aversion to 
swine*8 flesh was oommon to several 
Eastern peoples. Instances are givetn 
in Milman*s Hut oftheJtwt, I. p. 177 
(3rd ed.) 
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Still with all this foreign admixture, it was the Celtic blood 
which gave its distinctive colour to the Galatian character and 
separated them by so broad a line even &om their near neigh- 
bours. To this cause must be attributed that marked contrast 
in religious temperament which distinguished St Paul's disciples 
in Galatia from the Christian converts of Colossae, though edu- 
cated in the same Phrygian worship and subjected to the same 
Jewish influences. The tough vitality of the Celtic character 
maintained itself in Asia comparatively unimpaired among 
Phrygians and Greeks, as it has done in our own islands among 
Saxons and Danes and Normans, retaining its individuality of 
type after the lapse of ages and under conditions the most 
adverse*. ^ 

A very striking instance of the permanence of Celtic insti- 
tutions is the retention of their language by these Gauls of Asia 
Minor. More than six centuries after their original settlement 
in this distant land, a language might be heard on the banks of 
the Sangarius and the Halys, which though slightly corrupted, 
was the same in all essential respects with that spoken in the 
district watered by the Moselle and the Rhine. St Jerome, 
who had himself visited both the Gaul of the West and the 
Gaul of Asia Minor, illustrates the relation of the two forms of 
speech by the connexion existing between the language of the 
Phoenicians and their African colonies, or between the diflferent 
dialects of Latin". 



1 Modem travellers have seen, or 
imagined they saw, in the physical fea- 
tures of the modem inhabitants of Gala- 
tia traces of their Celtic origin. So Tex- 
ier, 1. c. p. 598, ' Sans chercher k se faire 
illusion, on reconnalt quelquefois, sur- 
tout parroi les pasteurs, des types qui 
se rapportent merveilleusement h cer- 
taines races de nos provinces de France. 
On voit plus de cheveux blonds en 
Galatie qu'en aucun autre royaume de 
r Asie Mineure ; les tdtes carries et les 
yeux bleux rappellent le caractbre des 
populations de Touest de la France.* 



■ Hieron. in Epist ad Odl. lib. ii. 
praef. ' Galatas excepto sermone Grseco, 
quo omnis Oriens loquitur, propriam lin- 
guam eandem pene habere quam Ti'eve- 
ros, nee referre si aliqua exinde corru- 
perint, quum et Afri Phcenicum linguam 
nonnuUa ex parte mutaverint, et ipsa 
Latinitas et regionibus quotidie mutetur 
et tempore (vii. P. I. p. 430,ed.Vallar8i)? 
By 'excepto sermone Grseco' he means 
that they spoke Greek in common with 
the rest of the East, as well as Celtic. 
Thierry (i. p. 415) strangely mistakes 
the meaning, ' les G alates ^taient les seuls. 
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With the knowledge of this remarkable fact, it will not be and their 
thought idle to look for traces of the Celtic character in the gg^^^L 
Galatians of St Paul's Epistle, for in general the character of unchaDgtd. 
a nation even outlives its language. No doubt it had under- 
gone many changes. They were no longer that fierce hardy 
race with which Rome and Greece successively had grappled in 
a struggle of life and death. After centuries of intercourse 
with Greeks and Phrygians, with the latter especially who were 
reputed among the most efifeminate and worthless of Aisiatics, 
the ancient valour of the Gauls must have been largely di- 
luted. Like the Celts of Western Europe, they had gradually 
deteriorated under the enervating influence of a premature or 
forced civilization \ Nevertheless beneath the surface the Celtic 
character remains still the same, whether manifested in the 
rude and fiery barbarians who were crushed by the arms of Caesar, 
or the impetuous and fickle converts who call down the in- 
dignant rebuke of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

St Paul's language indeed will suggest many coincidences. Minor co- 
which perhaps we may be tempted to press unduly. His denun- j^stPwd's 
ciation of * drunkenness and revellings V falling in with the Epistle, 
taunts of ancient writers, will appear to point to a darling sin 
of the Celtic people'. His condemnation of the niggardly 

entre tons les peuples Asiatiqnes, qui ne wrote and when St Paul preached. On 

se sei-vissent point de la languegrecque.' the degeneracy of the Western Gauls, 

It is probable that they understood St see Csesar, Bdl. Gall. vi. 24 ; Tac. Arm, 

Paul's Epistle as well as if it had been xi. 18 ; Agric. 11 ; Germ. 28. 

written in their original tongue. None * Gal. v. ai. 

of the Galatian inscriptions are in the ' Diod. Sic. v. 26, Kdroa^oi Si &n-et 

Celtic language. The people of Ancyra KaO' inrepPoX^ rbv eUraydfi&op inrb rOv 

were perhaps 'trilingues' like the Celts i/nrSpuv oXvov dKparoy i/Kpopovrrai Kal 

of Marseilles. 5id t^v hriBv/dcuf Xd/S/oy xP^M^o^ '''V 

1 Livy, XXXVin. 1 7, represents Man- iroTt^ koX fieOvirdipTes elt vxvw rj fia»txb' 

liuB as saying *Et illis majoribus nostris Sew diaO^trcn rpiir wrai ic.t.X.; Epictet. 

cum hand dubiis Gallis in terra sua ge- Dissert. 11. 20. 17, referred to in the note 

nitis res erat. Hi jam degeneres sunt, p. 3. Compare also the jest, ' Gallos 

mixti et Gallogrseci yere, quod appel- post haec dilutius esse poturos,* quoted 

lantur.' This language is probably an from Cicero by Ammian. Marc. xv. 12, 

anachronism in the mouth of ManHus, and the account Ammian ns himself gives 

but it was doubtless true when Liyy of the intemperance of the Gauls. 
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spirit with which they had doled out their alms, as a * mockery 
of God*/ will remind us that the race is constantly reproached 
with its greed of wealth, so that Gaulish avarice passed almost 
into a proverb". His reiterated warning against strife and vain- 
glory' will seem directed against a vice of the old Celtic blood 
still boiling in their veins and breaking out in fierce and rancor- 
ous self-assertion*. His very expression, ' if ye bite and devour 
one another,' will recall the angry gesticulations and menacing 
tones of this excitable people'. But without laying too much 
stress on these points of resemblance which however plausible 
do not afford ground enough for a safe inference, we may con- 
fidently appeal to the broader features of the Galatian charac- 
ter, as they appear in this Epistle. In two important points 
especially, in the general temperament and the religious bias of 
his converts, light is shed on the language of St Paul by the 
notices of the Gauls found in classical authors. 

1. The main features of the Gaulish character are traced 
with great distinctness by the Roman writers. Quickness of ap- 
prehension, promptitude in action, great impressibility, an eager 
craving after knowledge, this is the brighter aspect of the Celtic 
character. Inconstant and quarrelsome, treacherous in their 
dealings, incapable of sustained effort, easily disheartened by 
failure, such they appear when viewed on their darker side. It is 
curious to note the same eager inquisitive temper revealing itself 
under widely different circumstances, at opposite limits both of 
time and space, in their early barbarism in the west and their 
worn-out civilization in the east. The great Roman captain relates 
how the Gauls would gather about any merchant or traveller 
who came in their way, detaining him even against his will and 
eagerly pressing him for news^ A late Greek rhetorician com- 



1 Gal. vi. 6, 7. 

* Diod. Sic. V. 27, iJi^wj' tcDv KeX- 
Ttav <piKapyj6p<aF KaO* {nrep^oKifif, Livy, 
XXXVIII. 27, calls the Galatians 'avidis- 
sima rapiendi gens.' 

» Gal. V. 15, 26. Cf. V. 20, 21 ; vi. 3. 

4 Ammian. 1. c. 'avidi jurgiorum et 



Bublatius insolescentes.' Diod. Sic. v. 1%, 
* Diod. Sic. V. 31, diretX^Tral 8^ koX 
dyararticoi Koi T€Tpay<fiSij;jL4poi inrdpxoV' 
0-c. Ammian. 1. c, 'Metuendae voces 
complurium et minaces, placatorum jux- 
ta et irascentium.' 
6 Caesar, BeU, Qall iv. 5. 
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mends the Galatians as more keen and quicker of apprehension 
than the genuine Greeks, adding that the moment they catch sight 
of a philosopher, they cling to the skirts of his cloak, as the 
steel does to the magnet*. It is chiefly however on the more 
forbidding features of their character that contemporary writers 
dwell. Fickleness is the term used to express their tempera- 
ment*. This instability of character was the great diflSculty 
against which Caesar had to contend in his dealings with the 
Gaul'. He complains that they all with scarcely an exception 
are impelled by the desire of change*. Nor did they showTh^r 
more constancy in the discharge of their religious, than of 
their social obligations. The hearty zeal with which they em- 
braced the Apostle's teaching followed by their rapid apostasy 
is only an instance out of many of the reckless facility with 
which they adopted and discarded one religious system after 
another. To St Paul, who had had much bitter experience of 
hollow professions and fickle purposes, this extraordinary levity 
was yet a matter of unfeigned surprise. * I marvel,' he says, 
'that ye are changing so quickly".' He looked upon it as some 
strange fascination. * Ye senseless Gauls, who did bewitch you'? 
The language in which Roman writers speak of the martial 
courage of the Gauls, impetuous at the first onset but rapidly 
melting in the heat of the fray', well describes the short-lived 
prowess of these converts in the warfare of the Christian 
Church. 

2. Equally important, in its relation to St Paul's Epistle, 

1 Themistius, Or. xxni. p. 299 A, ^ lb. in. 10, 'Quum intelligeret ora- 

(referred to by Wetsiein on Gal. i. 6) nes fere Gallos Qovis rebus studere.' 
6L di dvSpes fore 6ti d^eis Kal Ayxit^i " Gal. i. 6. 

Kal evfiadijTcpoi r(av d'^w'^Wiivwv' koL ^ Gal. iii. i, *0 iv&rtroi, VaKdrai, rls 

rpipdjyLov irapaipav^os ^KKpifuunoA ed- ^fias ipdtTKapev; 
din cSavep ttjs \l$ov rd ffi^pia. ^ I^i^? X. 28, 'GaUoram qiud«m 

' Sell. GcUL n. i, 'Mobilitate et le- etiam corpora intolerantissima. laboris 

vitate animi.' Of. Tac. Germ. 29. atque aBstua fluere ; prima(|ue eorum pr»- 

' Bell. OcUl.TV.^f 'Infirmitatem Gal- lia plusqaam virorum, postrema minus 

lorum veritus quod sunt in consiliis ca- qtlam feminarum esse.^ Of. Florus, n. 

piendis mobiles et novis plerumque re- 4. To tbe same effect Caesar, £. 0. m. 

bus student, nihil his committendum 19, and Polyb. 11. 35. 
existiroavit.' 
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«. Their 18 the type of religious worship which seems to have pervaded 
iuifendet *^® Celtic nations. The Gauls are described as a superstitious 
people given over to ritual observances*. Nor is it perhaps 
a mere accident that the only Asiatic Qaul of whom history 
affords more than a passing glimpse, Deiotarus the client of 
Cicero, in his extravagant devotion to augury fully bears out 
the character ascribed to the parent race*. 

The colours in which contemporary writers have painted 
ST^jJ- *^® religion of the primitive Gauls are dark and terrible enough, 
iatic, ^ gross Superstition, appealing to the senses and the passions 

rather than to the heart and mind, enforcing rites of unexam- 
pled cruelty and demanding a slavish obedience to priestly 
authority, such is the picture with which we are familiar. It 
is unnecessary here to enquire how far the religious philosophy 
of the Druids involved a more spiritual creed*. The Druids 
were an exclusive caste with an esoteric doctrine, and it is with 
the popular worship that we are concerned The point to be 
observed is that an outward material passionate religion had 
theirhea- P^own up among the Gauls, as their own creation, answering to 
then wor- some peculiar features of their character. Settled among the 
Phrygians they with their wonted facility adopted the religion 
of the subject people. The worship of Cybele with its wild 
ceremonial and hideous mutilations would naturally be attrac- 
tive to the Gaulish mind Its external rites were similar 
enough in their general character to those of the primitive 
Celtic religion to commend it to a people who had found satis- 
faction in the latter. And though we may suppose that the 
mystic element in the Phrygian worship, which appealed so 
powerfully to the Graeco- Asiatic, awoke no corresponding echo 
in the Gaul, still there was enough in the outward ritual with 
its passionate orgies to allure them. Then the Gospel was 

^ Caesar's words are, * Natio est om- ' The nobler aspect of the Droidical 

nis Gallonim admodum dedita religioni- system has been exaggerated. See the 

bus,* Bdl, OalL yl i6. Cf. Diod. Sic. remarks of M. de Pressens^, Trois Pre- 

Y. 37. miers SUcUi, ame s^rie, i. p. 52. 

» Cicero, de Div. L 15; n. 36, 37. 
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offered to them ftnd the energy of the Apostle's preaching took f^d infect- 
their hearts by storm. But the old leaven still remained The CLristian. 
pure and spiritual teaching of Christianity soon ceased to * ^' 
satisfy them. Their religious temperament, fostered by long 
habit, prompted them to seek a system more external and 
ritualistic. ' Having begun in the Spirit, they would be made 
perfect in the flesh \' Such is the language of the Apostle 
rebuking this unnatural violation of the law of progress. At 
a later period in the history of the Church, we find the Gala^ 
tians still hankering after new forms of Christianity in the 
same spirit of ceaseless innovation, still looking for some 
' other gospel ' which might better satisfy their cravings after 
a more pafisionate worship. 

1 OaL iiL 3. 



GAL. 



II. 

THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA. 



What M TN what sense do the sacred writers use the word Galatia ? 
OAlatia? H^ i* ^^ ethnographical or a political meaning ? In other 

words, does it signify the comparatively small district occupied 
by the Gauls, Galatia property so called, or the much larger 
territory included in the Roman province of the name ? This 
question must be answered before attempting to give an account 
of the Galatian Churches. 
Coniidera- Important consequences flow from the assumption that the 
favour of term covers the wider area\ In that case it will comprise not 
the Roman ^j^iy ^^^ towns of Derbe and Lystra", but also, it would seem, 
Iconium and the Pisidian Antioch ; and we shall then have in 
the narrative of St Luke' a full and detailed account of the 
founding of the Galatian Churches. Moreover the favourite 
disciple and most constant companion of the Apostle, Timothy, 
was on this showing a Galatian*, and through him St Paul's 
communications with these Churches would be more or less 
close to the end of his life. It must be confessed too, that this 
view has much to recommend it at first sight. The Apostle's 
account of his hearty and enthusiastic welcome by the Galatians, 
as an angel of God", will have its counterpart in the impulsive 

1 The warmest advocate of this view * See above, p. 7, note «. 

IB Bottger, Beitrdge, i. p. 28 eqq., ni. » Acts xiii. 14— xiv. 24. 

p. I sqq., who maintains that by the * Acts xvi. i. 

Galatian Churches are meant those of » Gal. iv. 14. 
Fisidia and Lycaonia alone. 
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warmth of the barbarians at Lystra, who would have sacrificed 
to him, imagining that 'the gods had come down in the like- 
ness of men*/ His references to * the temptations in the flesh/ 
and 'the marks of the Lord Jesus' branded on his body", are 
then illustrated, or thought to be illustrated, by the perse- 
cutions and sufferings that 'came unto him at Antioch, at 
Iconium, at Lystra'/ The progress of Judaizing tendencies 
among the Galatians is then accounted for by the presence of a 
large Jewish element such as the history describes in these 
Churches of Lycaonia and Pisidia*. 

Without stopping however to sift these supposed coinci- Objections 
donees, or insisting on the chronological and historical diflBcul- ^^V 
ties which this view creates, there are many reasons which 
make it probable that the Galatia of St Paul and St Luke is 
not the Roman province of that name, but the land of the 
Gauls'. By writers speaking familiarly of the scenes in which 
they had themselves taken part, the term would naturally be 
used in its popular rather than in its formal and oflScial sense. 
It would scarcely be more strange to speak of Pesth and Pres- 
burg, of Venice and Verona, as 'the Austrian cities,' than to 
entitle the Christian brotherhoods of Derbe and Lystra> Iconium 
and Antioch, 'the Churches of Galatia.* Again, analogy is 
strongly in favour of the popular use of the term*. Mysia, 
Phrygia, Pisidia, are all 'geographical expressions' destitute of 
any political significance ; and as they occur in the same parts 
of the narrative with Galatia', it seems fair to infer that the 
latter is similarly used. The direct transition for^jjostance, 
which we find from Galatia to Phrygia, is only explicable if the 

^ Acts xiv. II. the district. 

^ Gal. iv. 14; vi. 17. ^ The case of 'Asia* however if an 

' 2 Tim. iii. 11. exception. The foundation of this pro- 

* Acts xiii. 14, 43, 45 ; xiv. i ; xvi. 3. vince dating very far back, its official 

° On the other hand, in i Peter i. i, name had to a great extent superseded 

where the enumeration seems to proceed the local designations of the districts 

by provinces, Galatia is probably used which it comprised. Hence Asia in the 

in its political sense. This is not un- New Testament is always Proconsular 

natural in one who was writing from a Asia. 

distance, and perhaps had never visited ' Acts xiv. 24 j xvi. 6 — 8 ; xviii. 23. 

2, — % 
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two are kindred terms, both alike being used in a popular way. 
Moreover, St Luke distinctly calls Lystra and Derbe 'cities of 
Lycaonia',* while he no less distinctly assigns Antioch to Pisidia* ; 
a convincing proof that in the language of the day they were 
not regarded as Galatian towns. Lastly, the expression used in 
the Acts of St PauVs visit to these parts, 'the Phrygian and 
Galatian country*,' shows that the district intended was not 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, but some region which might be said 
to belong either to Phrygia or Galatia, or the parts of each 
contiguous to the other. 
PTob»b1e ^^ ^^ most probable therefore that we should search for the 

OhurcliM Churches of Galatia within narrower limits. In the absence of 
all direct testimony, we may conjecture that it was at Ancyra, 
now the capital of the Roman province as formerly of the 
Gaulish settlement, 'the most illustrious metropolis,' as it is 
styled in formal documents*; at Pessinus, under the shadow 
of Mount Dindymus, the cradle of the worship of the great 
goddess, and one of the principal commercial towns of the dis- 
trict'; at Tavium, at once a strong fortress and a great empo- 
rium, situated at the point of convergence of several important 
roads'; perhaps also at Juliopolis, the ancient Gordium, for- 
merly the capital of Phrygia, almost equidistant from the three 
seas, and from its central position a busy mart'; at these, 
or some of these places, that St Paul founded the earliest 
' Churches of Galatia.' The ecclesiastical geography of Galatia 
two or three centuries later is no safe guide in settling ques- 
tions relating to the apostolic age, but it is worth while to 

1 Acta xiv. 6. Tium lay too much to the eastward of 

' Acts xiii. 14. St PauFs route, which would take him 

" Acts xvi. 6. See below, note 3, more directly to the western parts of 

p. 23. Galatia. 

* Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. no. 4pr5, ^ _ ^ Pliny v. 42, 'Caputque quondam 
/SovX^) Kal 6 dijfJtos t^s XofirporflTijs fArj- ejus (i. e. Phrygiae) Gordium.' Cf . Livy, 
Tpoir6\€U)t ^AyK^pas. It is frequently xxxvni. 18, 'Hand magnum quidem 
styled the 'metropolis* in inscriptions oppidum est, sed plusquam mediter- 
and on coins. raneum, celebre et frequens emporium : 

• Strabo, XII. p. 567. tria maria pari ferme distantia iuter- 
^ Strabo, L c. See Hamilton's Asia vallo habet." See Hitter, Erdkunde, 

Minor t p. 395. Perhaps however Ta- xviii. p. 561. 
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observe that these are among the earliest episcopal sees on 
record in this country*. 

In Galatia the Gospel would find itself in conflict with two 
distinct types of worship, which then divided the allegiance 
of civilized heathendom. At Pessinus the service of Cybele, 
the most widely revered of all pagan deities, represented, 
perhaps more adequately than any other service, the genuine 
spirit of the old popular religion. At Ancyra the pile dedi- 
cated to the divinities of Augustus and Rome was one of the 
earliest and most striking embodiments of the new political 
worship which imperial statecraft had devised to secure the Silence of 
respect of its subject peoples. We should gladly have learnt gt lSLb. 
how the great Apostle advocated the cause of the truth against 
either form of error. Our curiosity however is here disappointed. 
It is strange that while we have more or less acquaintance with 
all the other important Churches of St Paul's founding, with 
Corinth and Ephesus, with Philippi and Thessalonica, not a 
single name of a person or place, scarcely a single incident of 
any kind, connected with the Apostle's preaching in Galatia, 
shouldbe preserved either in the history or the Epistle. The 
reticenc^^the Apostle himself indeed may be partly accounted 
for by the circumstances of the Qalatian Church. The same 
delicacy, which has concealed from us the name of the Corin- 
thian offender, may have led him to avoid all special allusions in 
addressing a community to which he wrote in a strain of the 
severest censure. Yet even the slight knowledge we do possess 
of the early Galatian Church is gathered from the Epistle, with 
scarcely any aid from the history. Can it be that the historian 
gladly drew a veil over the infancy of a Church which swerved 
so soon and so. widely from the purity of the Gospel ? 

St Luke mentions two visits to Galatia^ but beyond the bare Two visits 
fact he adds nothing to our knowledge. The first occasion was 
during the Apostle's second missionary journey, probably in the 
year 51 or 52". The second visit took place a few years later, 
perhaps in the year 54, in the course of his third missionary 

* Le Qaien, Orient Christ, i. p. 456 sqq. " Acts xvi. 6. 
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journey, and immediately before his long residence in Ephesus\ 
The EjHBtle contains allusions, as will be seen, to both visits; 
and combining these two sources of information, we arrive at 
the following scanty facts. 
FiniTisit, 1, After the Apostolic congress St Piaul starting from 
ji.* Antioch with Silas revisited the Churches he had founded in 

Syria, Cilicia, and Lycaonia At Lystra they fell in with Timo- 
theus, who also accompanied them on their journey*. Hitherto 
the Apostle had been travelling over old ground. He now 
entered upon a new mission-field, ' the region of Phrygia axid 
Galatia*.* The form of the Greek expression implies that 
Phrygia and Galatia here are not to be regarded as separate 
districts. The country which was now evangelized might be 
called indifferently Phrygia or Galatia. It was in fact the land 
originally inhabited by Phrygians, but subsequently occupied 
by Gauls : or so far as he travelled beyond the limits of the 
Gallic settlement, it was still in the neighbouring parts of 
Phrygia that he preached, which might fairly be included under 
one general expression*. 

St Paul does not appear to have had any intention of 
preaching the Gospel here'. He was perhaps anxious at once 
to bear his message to the more important and promising dis- 
trict of Proconsular Asia*. But he was detained by a return 

* Acts xvlii. 93. fore Phrygia^ but it is quite connstent 

* Acts XV. 40 — xvL 5. with the expression in the first, where 

* Acts xwu 6. AAeX06rrcf ik rV the two disiriots are not separated. If 
^pvyltufKol [t^f] FaXarcjc^y X^P^' ^® ^^ retain the received reading, we must 
second r^w of the received reading ought suppose that St Paul went from west 
to be omitted with the best xss, in to east on the first occasion, and from 
which case ^pvylar becomes an adjec« east to west on the second. 

tive. This variety of reading has escaped ^ CoIosssb would thus lie beyond the 

the notice of commentators, though it scene of the Apostle's hibours, and the 

solves more than one difficulty. On the passage correctly read does not present 

occasion of the second visit the words even a seeming contradiction to Col. i. 4, 

are (xviii ^3), Sicpx^/iann KaBe^^ riip 6, 7, ii i, where it is implied that St 

ToKariK^v X^itpoM koX ^pvyUuf, The Paul had never visited that place, 
general direction of St Paul's route on • I see no reason for departing from 

both occasions was rather westward than the strictly grammatical interpretation 

eastward, and this is expressed in the of GaL iv. 13, hC daBipeutp rrji aapKds. 
second passage by naming Galatia be- * Acts xvi. 6. 
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of hi« old malady, 'the thorn in the flesh, the messenger of St Paul's 

_, , , illneas and 

Satan sent to buffet him V some sharp and violent attack, it hearty n- 
would appear, which humiliated him and prostrated his physical oSatia."^ 
strength. To this the Galatians owed their knowledge of 
ChrisL Though a homeless stricken wanderer might seem but a 
feeble advocate of a cause so momentous, yet it was the di- 
vine order that in the preaching of the Gospel strength should 
be made perfect in weakness. The zeal of the preacher and the 
enthusiasm of the hearers triumphed over all impediments. 
' They did not despise nor loathe the temptation in his flesh. 
They received him as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. 
They would have plucked out their very eyes, if they could, and 
liave given them to himV Such was the impression left on his 
heart by their first affectionate welcome, painfully embittered 
by contrast with their later apostasy. 

It can scarcely have been any predisposing religious sym- 
pathy which attracted them so powerfully, though so transi- 
ently, to the Gospel They may indeed have held the doctrine Attitadeof 
of the immortality of the soul, which is said to have formed tiana to- 
part of the Druidical teaching in European Gaul'. It is pos- q^^**® 
sible too that there lingered, even in Galatia, the old Celtic 
conviction, so cruelly expressed in their barbarous sacrifices, 
that only by man's blood can man be redeemed ^ But with 
these doubtful exceptions, the Gospel, as a message of mercy 
and a spiritual faith, stood in direct contrast to the gross and 
material religions in which the race had been nurtured, whether 
the cruel ritualism of their old Celtic creed, or the frightful 
orgies of their adopted worship of the mother of the gods. Yet 
though the whole spirit of Christianity was so alien to their 
habits of thought, we may well imagine how the fervour of the 
Apostle's preaching may have fired their religious enthusiasm. 
The very image under which he describes his work brings 

1 2 Cor. jdu 7. * Bell. Gal. vi. 16, * Pro vita homi- 

* 6aL iv. 14, 15. nis niai bominia vita reddator, noa 

' Thej believed also in its transmi- pone aliter deomm immortaliiim namen 

gr^tion. See Caesar, BelL OaU. vi. 14 : placari arMtrantor.' 

Diod. Sic y. a8. 
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Karnart- vividly before us the energy and force with which he delivered 
A^o-ilo^i*! ^^ message. He placarded Christ crucified before their eyes\ 
preMhing. arresting the gaze of the spiritual loiterer, and riveting it on 
this proclamation of his Sovereign. If we picture to ourselves 
the Apostle as he appeared before the Galatians, a friendless 
outcast, writhing under the tortures of a painful malady, yet 
instant in season and out of season, by turns denouncing and 
entreating, appealing to the agonies of a crucified Saviour, 
perhaps also, as at Lystra^ enforcing this appeal by some 
striking miracle, we shall be at no loss to conceive how the 
fervid temperament of the Gaul might have been aroused, 
while yet only the surface of his spiritual consciousness was 
ruffled. For the time indeed all seemed to be going on weU. 
'Ye were running bravely,* says the Apostle", alluding to his 
favourite image of the foot-race. But the very eagerness with 
which they had embraced the Gospel was in itself a dangerous 
symptom. A material so easily moulded soon loses the im- 
pression it has taken. The passionate current of their Celtic 
blood, which flowed in this direction now, might only too easily 
bo diverted into a fresh channel by some new religious impulse. 
Tlioir reception of the Gospel was not built on a deeply-rooted 
conviction of its truth, or a genuine appreciation of its spiritual 
power. . 
HU de- This visit to Galatia, we may suppose, was not very pro- 

tracted. Having been detained by illness, he would be anxious 
to continue his journey as soon as he was convalescent. He 
was pressing forward under a higher guidance towards a new 
field of missionary labour in the hitherto unexplored continent 
of Europe. 
Second 2. An interval of nearly three years must have elapsed 

vUit, before his second visit. He was now on his third missionary 
journey; and according to his wont, before entering upon a new 
field of labour, his first care was to revisit and ' confirm ' the 
churches he had already founded. This brought him to 'the 
Galatian country and Phrygia/ From the language used in 

1 Gal. iii. f , 'n'pQ€ypd(f>rj. See the note. ' Gal. v. 7. 
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describing this visit we may infer that not a few congregations 
had been established in Galatia. 'He went through the dis- 
trict in order, confirming aU the disciples*/ 

Of the second visit to Galatia even less is known than of the Dangeroas 
former. It would seem however that some unhealthy symp-*^°^^ ™'' 
toms had already appeared, threatening the purity of the 
GospeL At all events certain expressions in the Epistle, which 
are most naturally referred to this visit, imply that cause for 
uneasiness had even then arisen. He was constrained to address 
his converts in language of solemn warning*. He charged them 
to hold accursed any one who perverted the Gospel as he had 
taught it*. Writing to them afterwards, he contrasts the 
hearty welcome of his first visit with his cold reception on this 
occasion, attributing their estrangement to the freedom with 
which he denounced their errors. * Have I become your enemy/ 
he asks, 'because I told you the truth*? 

The Epistle was written, as I hope to show, about three or Subse- 
four years after the second visit, but in the meanwhile St Paul mimical™' 
doubtless kept up his intercourse with the Galatian Churches *^®^' 
by messengers or otherwise. A large portion of the intervening 
time was spent at Ephesus, whence communication with Ga- 
latia would be easily maintained. An incidental allusion in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians throws light on this subject. It CoFeciion 
there appears that St Paul appealed' to the Churches of Galatia, ®^ *'™*' 
as he did also to those of Macedonia and Achaia, to contribute 
towards the relief of their poorer brethren in Palestine, who 
were suffering from a severe famine. By communication thus 
maintained St Paul was made acquainted with the growing 
corruption of the Galatian Churches from the spread of Juda- 
izing errors. 

The avidity with which these errors were caught up im- Jewish in- 
plies some previous acquaintance with Jewish history and some qJj^^*° 
habituation to Jewish modes of thought. The same inference 

* Acts xviii. 23. * GaL iv. 13 — 16. See the notes. 

• GaL ▼. 21, * I Cor. xvi. i — 5. 
» GaL I. 9. 
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may be drawn fix>m the firequent and minute references in the 
Epistle to the Old Testament, assuming no inconsiderable know- 
ledge of the sacred writings on the part of his converts. It has 
been shown already that there was in Galatia a large population 
of Jews to whom this influence may be traced \ 

The Apostle had probably selected as centres of his mission 
those places especially where he would find a sufficient body of 
Jewish residents to form the nucleus of a Christian Church. 
It was almost as much a matter of missionary convenience, as 
of religious obligation, to offer the Gospel ' to the Jew first and 
then to the Gentile V They were the keepers of the sacred 
archives, and the natural referees in all that related to the 
history and traditions of the race. To them therefore he must 
of necessity appeal In almost every instance where a detailed 
account is given in the Apostolic history of the foundation of a 
Church, we find St Paul introducing himself to his fellow- 
countrymen first, the time the sabbath-day, the place the 
Sjoiagogue, or, where there was no synagogue, the humbler 
proseucha. Thus in the very act of planting a Christian 
Church, the A{)ostle himself planted the germs of bigotry and 
disaffection. 

Not however that the Gospel seems to have spread widely 
among the Jews in Galatia, for St Paul's own language shows 
that the great mass at least of his converts were Gentiles*, and 
the analogy of other churches points to the same result But 
Jewish influences spread far beyond the range of Jewish circles. 
The dalliance with this * foreign superstition,* which excited the 
indignation of the short-sighted moralists of Rome, was certainly 

therefore, as his epistles are addressed 
to the Galatians among others, there 
was a large number of converts from 
Judaism in the Churches of Galatia. 
His own laugruage however shows that 
he is writing chiefly to Gentiles (i Pet. ii. 
9, 10) and that therefore the Situriropii of 
the opening salutation is the spiritual 
dispersion. C£ i Pet. ii. 11, 12. 



^ See above, p. 9 sqq. 

* Bom. i. 16; ii. 9, 10. 

" GaL iv. 8, *Then not knowing 
God, ye did service to them which by 
nature are no gods.' See also Gal. iii. 29 ; 
Y. 2 ; vi. II ; and the notes on i. T4, iy 
rtp yip€i fiov ; it 5, irpbs iffids. It has 
been assumed that 8t Peter, as the 
Apostle of the Circumcision, most have 
written to Jewish Christians, and that 
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not less rife in the provinces than in the metropolis. Many a 
man, who had not cast off his heathen religion, and perhaps 
had no intention of castrog it off, was yet directly or indirectly 
acquainted with the customs and creed of the Jews, and pos- 
sibly had some knowledge of the writings of the lawgiver and 
the prophets. StUl there were doubtless some Jewish converts 
in the Galatian Church \ These would be a link of communi- 
cation with the brethren of Palestine, and a conducting medium 
by which Jewish practices were transmitted to their Gentile 
fellow-Christians. 

For whatever reason, the Judaism of the Galatians was Violent 
much more decided than we find in any other Gentile Church, ©f GaUtian 
The infection was both sudden and virulent. They were checked J»id*«n^ 
all at once in the gallant race for the prize*. Their gaze was 
averted by some strange fascination from the proclamation of 
Christ crucified". Such are the images under which the Apo- 
stle describes their apostasy. It was a Judaism of the sharp 
Pharisaic type, unclouded or unrelieved by any haze of Essene 
mysticism, such as prevailed a few years later in the neigh- 
boming Colossian Church. The necessity of circumcision was Strict ob- 
strongly insisted upon*. Great stress was laid on the observ- the law. 
ance of 'days and months and seasons and years ^' In short, 
nothing less than submission to the whole ceremonial law 
seems to have been contemplated by the innovators*. At all 
events, this was the logical consequence of the adoption of the 
initiatory rite^ 

This position could only be maintained by impugning the St Paul's 
credit of St Paul By some means or other his authority must impugned. 
be set aside, and an easy method suggested itself They re- 
presented him as no true Apostle. He had not been oue of 
the Lord's personal followers, he had derived his knowledge of 
the Gospel at second hand. It was therefore to the mother 

^ See the note on vi. 13, where the ' Gal. iii. i. 

Tarious readings <d irtpirerfirjfUpoi and ^ Gal. y. a, ti ; yi. 12, 13. 

oi T€piT€/ip6/uyoi have some bearing on ^ Gal. iv. 10. 

this point. • GaL iii. 2; iy. «i; y. 4, 18. 

• Gal. y. 7. ' GaL y. 3. 
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Church of Jerusalem that all questions must be referred, to 
the great Apostles of the Circumcision especially, the ^piUars 
of the Church/ to James in the forefront as the Lord's brother, 
to Peter who had received a special commission from his Master, 
to John the most intimate of His personal ftiends\ This dis- 
paraging criticism of his opponents St Paul has in view from 
first to last in the Epistle to the Galatians. He commences 
His de- by asserting in the strongest terms his immediate divine com- 
mission as an Apostle ' not of men neither by man',' and this 
assertion he emphatically reiterates*. He gives in the body of 
the letter a minute historical account of his intercourse with 
the Apostles of the Circumcision, showing his entire -independ- 
ence of them*. He closes, as he had begun, with a defence of 
his oflBce and commission. 'Henceforth,' he exclaims indig- 
nantly, 'let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus'.* He felt that there was a heart- 
less mockery in the denial of his Apostleship, when he had 
been marked as the servant of Christ for ever by the cruel 
brand of persecution. 
He is But the attacks of his enemies did not stop here. They 

withincon- charged him with inconsistency in his own conduct. He too, 
sistenoy. j|. ^^ represented, had been known to preach that circumcision 
which he so strenuously opposed'. It was convenient to him, 
they insinuated, to repudiate his convictions now, in order to 
ingratiate himself with the Gentiles ^ There must have been 
doubtless many passages in the life of one who held it a sacred 
duty to become all things to all men, especially to become as 



* The participles rois 9oKowri» (ii. a), * Gal. i. 15 — ^ii. ai. 
rwv doKoi^up ctyal rt, o2 doKOum-es (ii. ^ Gal. vi. 17. 

6), ol doKovyrcs ardXoi etvat (ii. 9), ought • GaL v. 11. See Lechler, Apoat u. 

probably to be translated as presentSj Nachapost. Zeitodter, (ed. «), p. 384. 

referring to the exclusive importance The case of Titus (Gal. ii. 3), how- 

which the Judaizen in OcUcUia attached ever we explain it^ seems to be intro- 

to the Apostles of the Gircamcision. See duced in order to meet this charge, 

the notes. ^ See the notes on Gal. i. 10, 'Do I 

* Gal. i. t. now persuade men?' *Do I seek to 
" Gal. i. II, 12. please men?* and on ii. 3, v. 2, 11. 
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a Jew to the Jews*, to which bigoted or unscmpulons adver- 
saries might give this colour. Such for instance was the 
circumcision of Timothy'; such again was the sanction given 
to Jewish usages during his last visit to Jerusalem, when at 
the instigation of James he defrayed the expenses of those 
who had taken Nazarite vows*. To concessions like these, I 
imagine, continued throughout his life, and not, as some have 
thought, to any earlier stage of the Apostle's teaching, when his 
Christian education was not yet matured, and some remnants 
of Judaism still hung about him (for of such a stage there 
is no evidence), are we to look for the grounds on which his 
opponents charged him with inconsistency. 

The instigators of this rebellion against St Paul's autho- These er- 
rity and teaching seem not to have been Galatian residents. J^"^^, 
His leading antagonists were most probably emissaries from®**** 
the mother Church of Jerusalem, either abusing a commission 
actually received from the Apostles of the Circumcision, or as^ 
suming an authority which had never been conferred upon 
them. The parallel case of the Corinthian Church, where com- 
munications between the Judaic party and the Christians of Pa- 
lestine are more clearly traced, suggests this solution, and it is 
confirmed by the Epistle to the Galatians itself. When St Paul 
refers to the dissimulation at Antioch occasioned by the arrival 
of 'certain who came from James*,* we can scarcely resist the 
impression that he is holding up the mirror of the past to the 
Galatians, and that there was sufficient resemblance between 
the two cases to point the application. Moreover, the vague 
allusions to these opponents scattered through the Epistle seem 
to apply rather to disturbances caused by a small and com- 
pact body of foreign intruders, than to errors springing up 
silently and spontaneously within the Galatian Church itsel£ 
They are the tares sown designedly by the enemy in the night 
time, and not the weeds which grow up promiscuously as the 
natural product of the soil 'A little leaven leaveneth the 

^ I Cor. ix. 20f 2t. ' Acte xxi. 20 — 26. 

' Acts xvi. 3. * Gal. ii. 1 2. 
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whole lump \' 'There be some that trouble youV It would 
even seem that there was a ringleader among the Judaizing 
teachers, marked out either by his superior position or his 
greater activity : ' He that troubleth you shall bear his judg- 
ment, whosoever he beV 
The GiU- But howsoever they were disseminated, these errors found 
***" e^ ^^ Galatia a congenial soil The corruption took the direction 



*® f? which might have been expected from the religious education 
of the people. A passionate and striking ritualism expressing 
itself in bodily mortifications of the most terrible kind had 
been supplanted by the simple spiritual teaching of the Gospel. 
For a time the pure morality and lofty sanctions of the new 
faith appealed not in vain to their higher instincts, but they 
soon began to yearn after a creed which suited their material 
cravings better, and was more allied to the system they had 
abandoned. This end they attained by overlaying the simpli- 
city of the Gospel with Judaic observances. This new phase 
of their religious life is ascribed by St Paul himself to the tem- 
per which their old heathen education had fostered. It was 
a return to the 'weak and beggarly elements' which they had 
outgrown, a renewed subjection to the 'yoke of bondage' which 
they had thrown off in Christ*. They had escaped from one 
ritualistic system only to bow before another. The innate fail- 
ings of a race 'excessive in its devotion to external observ- 
ances" was here reasserting itself. 

To check these errors, which were already spreading fast, 
the Apostle wrote his Epistle to the Galatians. What effect 
his remonstrance had upon them can only be conjectured, for 
from this time forward the Galatian Church may be said to 
disappear from the Apostolic history. If we could be sure that 
the mission of Crescens, mentioned in the latest of St PauFs 

* GaL T. 9. rdXip dvuOev ZovKtiew diXcTe, and 

* Gal. i. 7. See also ir. 17; vi. 12. v. i, M ^dXiv ivy^) SovXelas iP^xcaOe. 

* Gal. V. 10. » CsBaar, Bell. GaU. vi. 16, quoted 

* Gal. iv. 9, tQs iriffrpi^ere irdXip p. 16, note r. 
ivl rA AaOeyii Kol irTurxj^ ffToix«to. oU 
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epistles, refers to the Asiatic settlement, there would be some 
ground for assuming that the Apostle maintained a friendly 
intercourse with his Oalatian converts to the close of his life ; Effect of 
but it is at least as likely that the mother country of the uDceiSin. 
Gauls is there meant\ Neither from the epistles of St Peter 
can any facts be elicited ; for as they are addressed to all the 
great Churches of Asia Minor alike, no inference can be drawn 
as to the condition of the Galatian Church in particular. In 
the absence of all information, we would gladly believe that 
here, as at Corinth, the Apostle's rebuke was successful, that 
his authority was restored, the offenders were denounced, and 
the whole Church, overwhelmed with shame, returned to its 
allegiance. The cases however are not parallel. The severity 
of tone is more sustained in this instance, the personal appeals 
are fewer, the remonstrances more indignant and less affec- 
tionate. One ray of hope indeed seems to break through the 
dark cloud, but we must not build too much on a single ex- 
pression of confidence', dictated it may be by a generous and 
politic charity which * believeth all things.' 

It is not idle, as it might seem at first sight, to follow the 

* 2 Tim. IV. 10. 'Galatia* in tVia 3888, Kpi/i<TKarra Mrpowop Aovyio^v 
passage was traditionally ioterpreted of FaXXtar. I attribute some weight to the 
Em^pean Gaul. It is explained thus tradition in favour of Western Gaul, 
by Euseb. R. E, ni. 4, Epiphan. adv. because it is not the prima facie view, 
Hcprei. n. i. p. 433, Jerome (?) Op. Supposing St Paul to have meant this, 
IT. p. 960 (ed. Vallarsi), and by Theo- he would almost certainly have used 
dore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret com- TaXariaM and not FaXXfay; see the 
nienting on the passage. It is so taken note, p. 3 ; and to the authorities there 
also by those MBS which read FaXXfaF quoted add Theodoret on 1 Tim. iv. 10, 
for FaXarfois for the former reading rh.% FaXXfat oiJrwf ^icdXco-ep* oi7rw 7^ 
may be regarded as a gloss. The iKa\ouyTo rdXai* oi^rw 8^ Kal pOp ad- 
Churches of Vienne and Mayence both rdj dpofid^ovffuf ol rijt Ifw raiSelat aer- 
claimed Grescens as their founder. The ecXijx^c'. A passage in the Monumen- 
passage in the Apott, Const vn. 46, turn Ancyranum (Boeckb, Inter, no. 
K/>i^<nciyf tCjp Karbk FaXartay ^kkXi^o-ccDv, 4040) presents a coincidence with a 
perhaps points to Asiatic Gaul, but is Tim. iv. 10, in the juxta-pomtion of 
ambiguous. Later writers made Ores- Galatia (i. e. European Gaul) and Dal- 
cens visit both the European and the matia, i^ 'Iffiroplas Kal FoXar/as Kal 
Asiatic country. A curious coincidence rapd AaX/iarwy. 
of names occurs in Boeckh, Inter, no. * Gal. v. 10. 
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stream of history beyond the horizon of the Apostolic age. 
The fragmentary notices of its subsequent career reflect some 
light on the temper and disposition of the Galatian Church in 
I*terliere- gt PauFs day. To Catholic writers of a later date indeed, the 
Gaiatiaa failings of its infancy seemed to be so faithfully reproduced in 
°" its mature age, that they invested the Apostle's rebuke with a 
prophetic import*. Asia Minor was the nurseiy of heresy, and 
of all the Asiatic Churches it was no where so rife as in Galatia 
The Galatian capital was the stronghold of the Montanist re- 
vival', which lingered on for more than two centuries, splitting 
into diverse sects, each distinguished by some fantastic gesture 
or minute ritual observance*. Here too were to be found 



^ Euseb. e. MaroeU. l p. 7 a, tSirwep 
yip Btawl^9 r6 tUKKw airroit FaXdroif 
rV ToO ^wr^pot i^Kpifiov $€o\oyla», 
ir.T.X. Hieron. ttd Gal. u. prof. (vn. 
p. 417. ed. VaUani) '...quomodo spo- 
stolas nnamqiiamqae proTiDciam suis 
proprietatibuB denotaritt Usque bodie 
eadem vel ▼irtutom vestigia permanent 
vel erroram.' 

* An anonymous writer quoted by 
Eoseb. H. JB. v. 16. 3. Cf Epiphan. 
Ifeer. n. i. p. 416. 

> Hieron. L c. p. 430, 'Scit mecum 
qui vidit Ancyram metropolim QalatisB 
dvitatem, quot nunc usque scbismatibus 
dilacerata sit, quot dogmatum varieta- 
tibus constuprata. Omitto Catapbiy- 
gas, Ophitas, Borboritas, et ManichsBos ; 
nota enim jam hsec bumanse calamitatis 
▼ocabula sunt. Quis unquam Passa- 
loryncbitas et Ascodrobos et Artotyritas 
et cstera magis portenta quam nomina 
in aliqua parte Romani orbis audivit?' 
The Passalorynchites and Artotyrites 
were off-sboots of Montanism, the one so 
called from their placing the forefinger 
on the nose when praying, the other 
from their o£fering bread and cheese at 
the Eucharist: Epiph. ffceres, n. i. 
pp. 416, 7 : Philastr. ff ceres, Lxxiv, 
Lxxvi. In the word Ascodrobi there is 



perhaps some corruption. Theodoret, 
Hcsnt, Fab, i. so, speaks of the Asco- 
drupi or Asoodrupita, as a MarcoeiaD 
(Gnostic) sect. Epiphanius, 1. c, men- 
tions Tascodrugit» as a barbarous equi- 
valent to Passalorynchitae. Jerome how- 
ever seems to have had in view the sect 
called Ascodrogitasby Philastrius, Hcera. 
Lxxv. The account of Philastrius well 
exhibits the general temper of Galatian 
heresy: *Alii sunt Ascodrogits in Ga- 
latia^ qui utrem inflatum ponunt et co- 
operiunt in sua ecdesia et drcomeunt 
eum insanientes potibus et bacchantes, 
sicut pagani Libero patri...£t cum suis 
csecitatibus properant inservire, alieni 
modis omnibus Chiistiann salntis repe« 
riuntur, cum apostolus dejidat justifi- 
cationem illam Judaicam carnalemque 
vanitatem.* After all allowance made 
for the exaggerations of orthodox writers, 
the orgiastic character of the worship of 
these sects is very apparent. The apo- 
stasy of St Paul's converts is still further 
illustrated by Philastrius' account of the 
Quartodecbnani, Lxxxvn: 'Alia est 
hseresis quae adserit cum Judieis debere 
fieri pascha. Isti in GaUtia et Syria et 
Phrygia commorantur, et HierosolymiA ; 
et cum Judseos sequantur, simili cum eis 
errore depereunt.' 
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Ophites, Manichdeans, sectarians of all kinds. Hence during 
the great controversies of the fourth century issued two succes- 
sive bishops, who disturbed the peace of the Church, swerving or 
seeming to swerve from Catholic truth in opposite directions, 
the one on the side of Sabellian, the other of Arian error \ A 
Christian father of this period denounces * the folly of the Gala- 
tians, who abound in many impious denominations^/ A harsher 
critic, likewise a contemporary, aflSrms that whole villages in 
Galatia were depopulated by the Christians in their intestine 
quarrels'. 

From these painful scenes of discord it is a relief to turn to Final 
a nobler contest in which the Galatian Christians bore their J^^f^^- 
part gallantly. A sketch of their final struggle with and victory g*""™- 
over heathendom will fitly close this account of the first preach- 
ing of the Gospel among them. 

The Galatian Churches furnished their quota to the army of 
martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, and the oldest existing 
church in the capital still bears the name of its bishop Clement, 
who perished during this reign of terror*. The struggle over 

^ MarcelluB and BaailiuB. Le Qaien, tain neighbouriag diBtricts), Apdifp dpa- 
Orion Cfhrutianua, i. p. 45S. Eusebius rpar^tu xopBrfitlffat Kii/Mh iB » painful 
wrote two elaborate treatises against comment on St Paul's warning, Gal. v. 
Marcellus, which are extant. On the 15, * If ye bite and devour one another, 
other hand, his orthodoxy was defended take heed ye be not consumed one of an- 
at one time by several of his Catholic con- other.* Julian however, at no time an 
temporaries, but his reputation suffered unprejudiced witness, has here a direct 
from the more decided Sabellianism of interest in exaggerating these horrors, 
his pupil the haeresiarcb Photinus, like- as he is contrasting the mutual in- 
wise a Galatian. BasilSus presided at tolerance of the Christians with his 
the semi- Arian Synod of Ancyra, held own forbearance, 
in 35S. See Hefele, ConeiliengeacK I. ^ Texier, Aiie Mineure, i. pp. 195, 
p. 655. 900, describes and figures the Church 

* Greg. Naz. Orat, zxn. I. p. 423 A, of St Clement at Ancyra. He is wrong 

(ed. Ben.) ij TaXaruv dyouL xXovrody- however in mentioning the Dedan per- 

Tuv h roXXois T^s dtreftelas dydfiaai, secution. The legend speaks of that 

doubtless alluding to St Paul's dv^i^rot of Diocletian; Acta Sanct Jan. xxiii. 

TaXdroi. Compare Basil, Epiat, 237 In a Syiian martyrology recently pub- 

(iii. pp. 365, 6. ed. Ben.) ; Hilar, de Trin. lished by Dr W. Wright (in the /cwr- 

vn. 3-(ii. p. 176, ed. Ben.). nal of Sacred LiteraturCy Oct. 1865 and 

» The Emperor Julian's language, Jan. 1866) the Galatian martyrs mea- 

{Epiit 52, speaking of Galatia and cer- tioned are numerous. 

GAL. 3 
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and peace restored, a fitmous council was held at Ancyra^ a 
court-martial of the Church, for the purpose of restoring disci- 
pline and pronouncing upon those who had faltered or deserted 
in the combat \ When the contest was renewed under Julian, 
the forces of paganism were concentrated upon Oalatia^ as a 
key to the heathen position, in one of their last desperate 
struggles to retrieve the day. The once popular worship of the 
mother of the gods, which issuing from Pessinus had spread 
throughout the Greek and Roman world, was a fit rallying 
point for the broken ranks of heathendom. In this part of the 
Efforts of field, as at Antioch, Julian appeared in person. He stimu- 
JalUn lated the zeal of the heathen worshippers by his own example, 
visiting the ancient shrine of Cybele, and offering costly gifts 
and sacrifices there*. He distributed special largesses among 
the poor who attended at the templea He wrote a scolding 
letter to the pontiff of Galatia, rebuking the priests for their 
careless living, and promising aid to Pessinus on condition that 
they took more pains to propitiate the goddess^ The Chris- 
tians met these measures for the most part in an attitude of 
defied by fierce defiance. At Anc)nra one Basil, a presbyter of the church, 
tians^*^" fearlessly braving the imperial anger, won for himself a martyr's 
crown. Going about from place to place, he denounced all 
participation in the polluting rites of heathen sacrifice, and 
warned his Christian brethren against bartering their hopes of 
heaven for such transitory honours as -an earthly monarch 
could confer. At length brought before the provincial governor, 
he was tortured, condemned, and put to deaths At Pessinus 



^ About the year 314. Hefele, C(m- taken the worship of the mother of the 

eiliengesch, i. p. 188. See the note on gods under his special protection. An 

Gal. y. 10. elaborate oration of his (Orat. 3) is de- 

" Ammian. xxn. 9. Liban. Or, xn. Toted to this subject. Cf. Gregor. Naz. 

I. p. 398 ; XVII. I. p. 513 (Reiske). i. p. 109 (ed. Ben.). 

^ Julian, Epigt. 49, 'ApffoucUp dpxtt- ^ Sozom. v. ii. The Acts of the 

pei TaXarlas, preserved in Sozom. v. 16. Martyrdom of St Basil of Ancyra, 

The 'high priest' is mentioned in the (Ruinart, Acta Mart. Sine, p. 510) are 

Galatian inscriptions, Boeckh, nos. less exaggerated than most, and per- 

4016, 4oao, 4026. Julian seems to have haps entitled to respect 
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another zealous Christian, entering the temple, openly insulted 
the mother of the gods and tore down the altar. Summoned 
before Julian, he appeared in the imperial presence with an air 
of triumph, and even derided the remonstrances which the 
emperor addressed to him\ This attempt to galvanize the 
expiring form of heathen devotion in Galatia seems to have 
borne little fruit. With the emperor's departure paganism 
relapsed into its former torpor. And not long after in the 
presence of Jovian, the Christian successor of the apostate, who 
halted at Ancyra on his way to assume the imperial purple*, 
the Galatian churches had an assurance of the final triumph of 
the truth. 

^ Gregor. Naz. Or€U» v. i. p. 175 ▲. tortures. One or other of these may be 

Gregory at the same time mentions that Busiris, of whom Sozomen (1. o.) 

another Christian— apparently in Ga- speaks as a Christiaa confessor at An- 

latia, though this is not stated — whose cyra under Julian, 

bold defiance was visited with extreme * Ammian. xxv. 10. 
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IIL 
THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE 



rf^d^rt T''^ ^^ ^^'^ already noticed that the Epistle itself contains 
evidence. -^ singularly few details of St Paul's intercourse with the 
Churches of Qalatia, and that the narrative of St Luke is con- 
fined to the bare statement of the fact of his preaching there. 
Owing to this twofold silence, there is a paucity of direct 
evidence bearing on the date of the Epistle. A few scattered 
notices, somewhat vague in themselves and leading only to 
approximate results, are all that we can collect : and the burden 
of the proof rests in consequence on an examination of the style 
of the letter, and of the lines of thought and feeling which may 
be traced in it. With this wide field open for conjecture, there has 
of o*^*Sii ^^^^^^ly ^^^ great diversity of opinion. The Epistle to the 
Galatians has been placed by different critics both the earliest 
and the latest of St Pauls writings, and almost every inter- 
mediate position has at one time or the other been assigned to 
it. The patristic writers are for the most part divided between 
two views. Some of these, as Victorinus* and Primasius, suppose 

^ Mai Script. Vet. CoU. toL iil logical At all events, supposing it to 
VictorinuB, who wrote abont A.D. 360, be so, the fact of his placing the Epistles 
mentions this as an opinion entertained to the Thessalonians after the Romans di- 
by others, so that it dates farther back. minishes the respect which would other- 
' Epistola ad Galatas missa dicitur ab wise be felt for the opinion of a writer 
apoetolo ab Epheso civitate.* I suspect so ancient. Tertullian's language how- 
it was first started by Origen. In the ever clearly points to a different prin- 
Canon of Mardon (TertulL adv. Marc. ciple of arrangement in Marcion's Ca- 
V. 2j Epiphan. t. 3. p. 350) the Epistle non : 'Principalemadversus Judaismum 
to the Galatians stood first, but I can- epistolam nos quoque confitemur, quse 
not think that his order was chrono- Galatas docet.' He placed this Epistle 
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it to have been written from Ephesus\ Others, among whom 
are Eusebius of Emesa', Jerome', Theodoret*, and Euthalius, ^ 
date it from Borne, in accordance with the subscription found in 
some MSS and in the two Syriac and the Coptic versions. Of 
these two opinions, the former was doubtless a critical inference 
from the statement in the Acts' that St Paul visited Ephesus 
immediately after leaving Oalatia, combined with his own men- 
tion of the suddenness of the Galatian apostasy"; the latter is 
founded on some fancied allusions in the Epistle to his bonds ^ 
The former view has been adopted by the vast majority of View ge- 
recent critics, who agree in dating the Epistle during the three ^^ted. 
years of St Paul's residence in the capital of Asia (A.D. 54 — ^57), 
differing however in placing it earlier or later in this period, 
according as they lay greater or less stress on the particular 
expression ' ye are so soon changing.' 

Before stating my reasons for departing from this view, Hietory 
I shall give a brief summary of the events of the period, which Z^^^X 



in the forefiroiit as the most decided in 
its antagontsm to Judaism. At the same 
time where no such motive interposed, 
and where the connexion was obvioas, as 
in the Epistles to the Golossians and 
Philemon (on the juxtaposition of which 
Wieseler lays some stress, as establish- 
ing the principle of a chronological ar- 
rangement in Marcion's Canon, Chron. 
p. 230), he would naturally follow the 
chronological order. Yolkmar (Credner, 
Neutett, Kanon, p. 399) accepts the in- 
terpretation of TertuUian which 1 have 
given, but denies the accuracy of his 
statement. The author of the Mura- 
torian fragment (c. 170, A. D.) seems 
to give as the chronological order Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, Romans, which 
corresponds with the view I have 
adopted ; but his language is very ob- 
"ciue, and his statements, at least on 
some points, are obviously inaccurate. 

^ So Florus Lugdun. and Claudius 
Altissiod. who copy the words of Prir 



masius. Chrysostom {Prccem, ad Bom.) 
says merely that the Galatians was 
written before the Bomans, but does 
not define the time or place of writing. 
Theophylact (Argum, ad Bom,) repeats 
Chrysostom. 

' About 350 A.D. Cramer, CaUn. ad 
OaL iv. 10 : * he was a prisoner and in 
confinement at the time.' This com- 
ment is ascribed simply to 'Eusebius* 
in the Catena, but the person intended 
is doubtless the bishop of Emesa, whose 
commentary on the Gralatians is men- 
tioned by Jerome {Comm. in £p. ad Qal» 
Lib. I. Praf.). He naturally represents 
the tradition of the Syrian Churches. 

' As may be inferred from his com- 
mentary on Gal. iv. '90 ; vi. 11, 17 (vii. 
pp. 468, 529, 534) ; Philem. i (vu. 

p. 747). 
* Prof, ad Rom, 
' Acts xviii. 23 ; xix. 6. 
« GaL i. 6. 
^ Gal. iv. 20 ; vi. 1 7. 
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it will be necessary to bear in mind, in order to follow the 
course of the argument 
Sojourn at St Paul's long sojourn at Ephesus is now drawing to a close. 
^ *'""^' His labours there have been crowned with no ordinary success. 
' The word of God prevailed and grew mightily \' So we read 
in the historian's narrative. He says nothing of persecutions. 
But we must draw no hasty conclusions from this silence. For 
the same historian records how the Apostle, in his farewell to 
the Ephesian elders a year later, speaking of his labours among 
them, reminded them of his * many tears and temptations, which 
befel him by the lying in wait of the Jews^' In his own Epi- 
stles, St Paul speaks in stronger language of the persecutions 
of this time. He compares his sufferings to those of the con- 
demned slave, thrown to the beasts in the amphitheatre, and 
struggling for life and death — angels and men witnessing the 
spectacle*. The Apostles, he say% were made as the filth of the 
world, as the offscouring of all things*. 

It was now the spring of the year fifty-seven, and he con- 
templated leaving Ephesus after Whitsuntide". Friends had 
arrived from Corinth and drawn a fearful pifcture of the feuds 
and irregularities that prevailed there. He at once despatched 
I Corinth- a letter to the Corinthians, reprobating their dissensions and 
ten^A^D* 57 exhorting them to acquit themselves of guilt by the punishment 
(Spring). Qf ^ flagrant offender. But he was not satisfied with merely 
writing : he sent also trusty miessengers> who might smooth dif- 
ficulties, by explaining by word of mouth much that was neces- 
sarily omitted in the letter^ Titus was one of these : and he 
awaited his return in great anxiety, as he had misgivings of the 
reception of his letter at Corinth. And now a tumult broke 
out at Ephesus. The opposition to the Gospel came to a head. 
His companions were seized and violently hurried before the 
people. He himself was with difficulty persuaded to shelter 
himself by concealment till the storm was over. The storm 

' Acts xix. 2a * I Cor. iv. 13. 

« Acts XX. ip, 8 I Ct,r^ ^yi 8 

3 I Cor. iv. 9; XT. 32. 6 , Cor. xvi. 1 1 ; 3 Cor. xu. 18. 
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passed, but the sky was still lowering. It was evident that his 
presence at Ephesus could now be of little use, and might only 
exasperate the enemies of the Gospel Besides the time was 
near, perhaps had already arrived, when he had intended under 
any circumstances to turn his steps westward. So he left 
Ephesus \ But Titus had not yet come, and his anxiety for the 
Church at Corinth pressed heavily upon him. He hastened to 
Troas, hoping to meet Titus there. 'A door was opened' to 
him at Troas. But Titus came not. He was oppressed at once 
with a sense of loneliness, and an evergrowing anxiety for the 
Corinthian Church. He could no longer bear the suspense. He st Paul 
left Troas and crossed over to Macedonia. Still Titus came not. aJj^iiT^ 
Still the agony of suspense, the sense of loneliness remained'. 
Time only increased his suffering. Every day brought fresh 
troubles ; gloomy tidings poured in from all sides ; church after 
church added to his anxiety'. Nor had persecution ceased. 
The marks of violence imprinted on his body about this time 
remained long after — perhaps never left him*. Probably too 
his constitutional complaint visited him once more — ^the thorn 
in the flesh to which he alludes in his letter to the Corinthians 
— ^the weakness which years before had detained him in Galatia. 
He seemed to be spared no suffering either of body or mind. 
There were fightings without and fears within. At length Titus 
arrived*. This was the first gleam of sunshine. The tidings 
from Corinth were far more cheerful than he had hoped. His 
mind was relieved. He wrote off at once to the Corinthians, i Corinth- 
expressing his joy at their penitence, and recommending mercy t^n a.d. 57 
towards the offender. The crisis was now over. He breathed (Autumn), 
freely once more. From this time his troubles seem gradually 
to have abated. A single verse in the sacred historian conveys 
all we know beyond this point of his sojourn in Macedonia. 
'He went over those parts,' we are told, 'and exhorted the 
people in many words •.' From thence he visited Greece, where J"»* *<> 

^ Acta xix. 41 — 41, * Gal. vi. 17. 

• 1 Cor. ii. n, 13. ' 2 Cor. vii. 5 — 16. 

' 2 Cor. xii. »8, 7 ^ ' Acta xx. 2, 
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he remained three months. While at Corinth he wrote the 
Romans Epistle to the Bomans. These are almost all the particulars 
]^***5 known of his movements at this period Of persecutions and 
(early). sufferings we read nothing : and so far we are left in the 
dark. But when we contrast the more tranquil and hopeful 
tone of the Roman Epistle, interrupted occasionally by an out- 
burst of triumphant thanksgiving, with the tumultuous conflict 
of feeling which appears in the Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, we can scarcely avoid the inference, that the severity of 
his trials had abated in the interval, and that he was at length 
enjoying a season of comparative repose. 

It will be seen then that according to the generally received 
opinion, which dates this Epistle from Ephesus, the chrono- 
logical order of the letters of the period will be Galatians, 
I Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Bomans, the Epistle to the Galatians 
preceding the First Epistle to the Corinthians by an interval of 
a few months according to some, of nearly three years accord- 
Probable incr to others. On the other hand, I cannot but think that 

date of ® 

GalatiaDB. there are weighty reasons, which more than counterbalance 
any arguments alleged in favour of this opinion, for interposing 
it between the Second to the Corinthians and the Romans. 
In this case it will have been written from Macedonia or Achaia, 
in the winter or spring of the years 57, 58 A.D. I shall proceed 
to state the successive steps of the argument by which this 
result is arrived at. 
Direct 1. A few scattered historical notices more or less distinct 

notices. Hiust be put in evidence first, as fixing the date of the epistle 
later than the events to which they refer. These notices are 
twofold, referring partly to St Paul's communications with the 
Apostles of the circumcision, partly to his intercourse with the 
Galatian Church. 
Jerusalem (i) In the opening chapters St Paul mentions two distinct 
ocb.'^*^ visits to Jerusalem \ For reasons which will be given else- 
where, it seems necessary to identify the second of these with 
the third recorded in the Acts, during which the Apostolic 

1 Gal. i. 18; ii. I. 
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Council was held. The epistle moreover alludes to an interview 
with St Peter at Antioch, in language which seems to imply 
that it took place after, and probably soon after, their con- 
ference at Jerusalem^. If so, it must have occurred during 
St Paul's stay at Antioch, recorded in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Acts^ On the most probable system of chronology these 
events took place in the year 51, before which date therefore 
the epistle cannot have been written. 

(ii) The epistle apparently contains an allusion to two Galatia. 
separate visits of St Paul to Galatia. 'Ye know,' says the 
Apostle, ' that through infirmity of the flesh, I preached to you 
before, and... ye received me as an angel of God... What then... 
have I become your enemy by telling you the truth"?' He is 
here contrasting his reception on the two occasions, on the 
second of which he fears he may have incurred their enmity 
by his plain-speaking. If this interpretation be correct, the 
two Galatian visits thus alluded to must be the same two 
which are recorded in the Acts*. The epistle therefore must 
be later than the second of these, which took place in 54 A.D. 

Thus we have estabUshed the earliest possible date of the ' So soon 
epistle, as a starting point. On the other hand an incidental ^ *°^™^' 
expression has been rigorously pressed to shew that it cannot 
have been written much after this date. 'I marvel,' says 
St Paul, ' that ye are so soon, or so fast, changing from Him that 
called you to another Gospel".' It is necessary to estimate the 
exact value of this expression. 

The generally received view, which fixes the writing of the 
epistle at Ephesus, is founded on two assumptions with regard wrongly 
to this expression, both of which seem to me erroneous. First, ®*^ 
It is supposed that in speaking of the rapidity of the change, 
St Paul dates from his last visit to Galatia, 'so soon after I 
left you.' This however seems at variance with the context. 
The Apostle is reproaching his converts with their fickleness. 

1 GaL ii. II. * Acts xvi 6; xviii. 23. 

• Acta XT. 30-^40. " Gal. i. 6. See the note on olhtat 

' GaL iy. 13 — 16. See the notes. raxifas. 
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' They have so soon deserted their Christian profession, so soon 
taken up with another Oospel! Here the point of time from 
Its real which he reckons is obviously the time of their conversion, not 
earing, ^j^^ ^^^^ ^£ ^^ socond visit. His surprise is not that they have 
so lightly forgotten his latest instructions, but that they have 
so easily tired of their newly obtained liberty in Christ. * I 
marvel,' he says, ' that ye are so soon changing from Him that 
called you* Whatever interval therefore is implied by *so 
soon,' it must reckon from their first knowledge of the Gospel, 
i.e. from A.D. 51. Secondly, It is insisted that the period 
cannot be extended beyond a few months, or at the outside 
two or three years. But quickness and slowness are relative 
terms. The rapidity of a change is measured by the import- 
ance of the interests at stake. A period of five or ten years 
would be a brief term of existence for a constitution or a 
dynasty. A people which threw off its allegiance to either 
within so short a time, might well be called fickle. And if so, 
I cannot think it strange that the Apostle, speaking of truths 
destined to outlive the life of kingdoms and of nations, should 
complain that his converts had so soon deserted from the faith, 
even though a whole decade of years might have passed since 
they were first brought to the knowledge of Christ. So long a 
period however is not required on any probable hypothesis as 
to the date of the Epistle ; and therefore this expression, which 
has been so strongly insisted upon, seems to contribute little or 
nothing towards the solution of the problem \ 
ThisEpi- ^' 0^ *^^ other hand the argument from the style and 

to^h*e^2ud ^^^^^^®^ of *^® Epistle is one of great importance. It may 
chrono- now be regarded as a generally recognised fact that St PauFs 
group. Epistles fall chronologically into four groups, separated from 

^ The problem of the date of the to find the resultant. I think that the 

Galatian Epistle, as it is generally con- former consideration may be eliminated, 

ceived, may be stated thus; Given on as will be seen from the text, while at 

the one hand the expression *so soon,' the same time some farther conditious 

tending towards an earlier date, and on which have been overlooked must be 

the other the resemblance to the Epistle taken into account, 
to the Bomans teoding towards a later. 
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one another by an interval of five years roughly speaking, and 
distinguished also by their internal character. The second of 
these groups comprises (exclusively of the Galatians) the Epi- 
stles to the Corinthians and Romans, written at the close of the 
third missionary journey, in the years 57 and 58. Now it appears 
that while the Epistle to the Galatians possesses no special fea- 
tures in common with the epistles of the preceding or succeed- 
ing groups, either in style, matter, or general tone and treat- 
ment, it is most closely allied in all these respects to the epi- 
stles of the third missionary journey. It was a season of severe 
conflict with St Paul, both mental and bodily, and the traces of 
this conflict are stamped indelibly on the epistles written dur- 
ing this period. They exhibit an unwonted tension of feeling, charac- 
a fiery energy of expression, which we do not find in anything oTSIb* 
like the same degiee in either the earlier or the later epistles, group. 
They are marked by a vast profusion of quotations from the 
Old Testament, by a frequent use of interrogation, by great 
variety and abruptness of expression, by words and images not 
found elsewhere, or found very rai'ely, in St Paul. They have 
also their own doctrinal features distinguishing them from the 
other groups — due for the most part to the phase which the 
antagonism to the Gospel assumed at this time. Justification 
by faith, the contrast of law and grace, the relation of Jew and 
Gentile, the liberty of the Gospel — ^these and kindred topics are 
dwelt upon at greater length and with intense earnestness. 
All these characteristic features the letter to the Galatians 
shares in an eminent degree, so much so indeed, that it may be 
considered the typical epistle of the group ; and by those who 
have made St PauFs style their study, the conviction arising 
from this resemblance will probably be felt so strongly, that 
nothing but the most direct and positive evidence could over- 
come it 

3. It seems to follow then that some place must be found it closely 
for the Galatian Epistle in the group which comprises the 2 Corinth- 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans. We have next to ^^^^^g^ 
enquire whether there is sufficient evidence for determining its 
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9 Corinth- 



Keaem* 
bUnoe in 
general 
tone. 



Special 
coinci- 
dences. 



exact position in this group. I think this question can be 
answered with some degree of probability. 

Pursuing the examination further we find that the resem- 
blance is closest to the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

In the case of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
similarity consists not so much in words and arguments as in 
tone and feeling. " In both there is the same sensitiveness in 
the Apostle to the behaviour of his converts to himself, the 
same earnestness about the points of difference, the same 
remembrance of his 'infirmity' while he was yet with them, 
the same consciousness of the precarious basis on which his own 
authority rested in the existing state of the two Churches. In 
both there is a greater display of his own feelings than in any 
other portion of his writings, a deeper contrast of inward exalt- 
ation and outward suffering, more of personal entreaty, a 
greater readiness to impart himself \" If it were necessary to 
add anything to this just and appreciative criticism, the Apo- 
stle's tone in dealing with his antagonists would supply an in- 
structive field for comparison. Both epistles exhibit the same 
combination of protest and concession in combating the exclu- 
sive rights claimed for the elder Apostles, the same vehement 
condemnation of the false teachers guarded by the same careful 
suppression of names, the same strong assertion of his Apostolic 
office tempered with the same depreciation of his own personal 
merits. 

Besides this general resemblance which must be felt in oiwier 
to be appreciated, a few special affinities may be pointed out. 
For instance the expression ' Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us*,' has a close parallel in 
the allied epistle, ' He made Him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we, etc.*' The image, ' Whatsoever a man soweth that 



^ Jowett, I. p. 196, iBt ed. It is 
interesting to find that the resemblance 
between the two Epistles was observed 
bj a writer as early as Theodore of 



Mopsuestia, SpicU, Solesm, i. p. 50. 
• Gal. iii. 13. 
' 2 CJor. V. ai. 
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shall he also reap\' is reproduced in almost the same words, 
' He that soweth sparingly shall reap sparingly'.' Again, the 
two epistles have in common the peculiar phrases, 'another 
gospel,' 'a new creature,' 'zealously affect you,' 'persuade menV 
And other instances might be brought*. On these special coin- 
cidences however I do not lay any great stress. 

The resemblance to the Epistle to the Romans is much Romans, 
more striking and definite. Setting aside the personal matter 
and the practical lessons, and excepting here and there a 
digressive illustration, almost every thought and argument in 
the Epistle to the Galatians may be matched from the other 
epistle. The following table of parallels will show how remark- 
able this coincidence is. In the first instance I have taken an 
almost continuous passage, in order better to exhibit the nature 
of this resemblance. 

Galatians. 
(1) iii 6. Even as Abraham iv. 3. What saith the scrip- Parallel 

believed God, and it was acconnt- ture ? Abraham believed God, paasages. 
ed to him for righteousness. 



doae re- 
semblance 
in thought 
and lan- 
guage. 



iii 7. Know ye therefore that 
they which are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham. 

iiL 8. And the scripture fore- 
seeing... preached before the Gos- 
pel unto Abraham, saying, ' In 
thee shall all nations be blessed.' 

iiL 9. So then they which are 
of faith, are blessed with faithful 
Abi*aham... 

iii. 10. For as many as ai'e of the 
works of the law are under a curse. . . 

1 GaL vL 7. 

• 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

■ GraL i. 6, 2 Cor. xi. 4 ; Gal. vi. 15, 
2 Cor. V. 17; Gal. iv. 17, a Cor. xi. 2 ; 
Gal. i. 10, 2 Cor. ▼. 11. 

* Compare GaL i. 9, v. 21, with 
2 Cor. xiii. 2, and Gal. iii. 3 with 2 Cor. 
yiii. 6. Again, the expressionB Atto- 
petffdat, KWiinf, Kup6<a, ro^am-iov, iftopov- 



KOSIANS. 

iv. 3. What saith the scrip- 
ture? Abraham believed God, 
and it was accoimted to him for 
righteousness. 

iv. 10, II. How then was it 
accounted ? . . .in uncircumcision . . . 
that he might be the father of all 
them that believe. 

iv. 17. As it is written, 'I 
have made thee a father of many 
nations.' iv. 18. * So shall thy 
seed be.' 

iv. 23. It was not written for 
his sake alone... but for us also to 
whom it shall be accounted, who 
believe, etc. C£ iv. 12. 

iv. 15. Because the law work- 
eth wrath. 

fLon fi-fjirtas, and the metaphor Kareffdlety^ 
GaL V. 15, a Cor. xi. 20, are peculiar 
to them epistles; and this list is pro- 
bably not complete. On the other band 
the Galatian Epistle presents a few 
special coincidences with i Corinthians, 
the most remarkable being the proverb, 
*A little leaven &c.,' occurring i Cor. 
Y. 6, Gal. V. 9. 
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Galatians. 
Parallel {{l n. But that no man is 

passages, justified by the law in the sight 
of God it is evident, for 

' The just shall live by faith/ 

iii. 12. And the law is not of 
faith : but * The man that doeth 
them shall live in them.' 

iii. 13, 14. [From this curse 
Christ ransomed us.] 

iii 15 — 18. [Neither can the 
law interpose] to make the pro- 
mise of none effect : for if the in- 
heritance be of the law, it is no 
more of promise : but God gave 
it (ic€xap«rrat) to Abraham by 
promise. 



iiL 19 — 21. [But the law was 
temporary and ineffective : for] 

iii 22. The scripture hath con- 
cluded all under sin, that the pro- 
mise by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that be- 
lieve. 

iii 23 — 26. [We are now free 
from the tutelage of the law and 
are sons of God through Christ.] 

iii 27. For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Chiist 
have put on Christ. 

iii 28. [There is no distinc- 
tion of race or caste or sex.] 

iii. 29. If ye be Christ's, then 
are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs 
according to the promise. 

iv. I — 5. [We have been hither- 
to in the position of an heir still 
in his minority. Christ's death 
has recovered us our right] 

iv. 5, 6, 7. That we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons. And 
because ye are sons, God hath 



Romans. 

iii. 21. But now the right- 
eousness of God without the law 
is manifested, being witnessed by 
the law and the prophets. 

i. 17. As it is written, 'The 
just shall live by faith.' 

X. 5. Moses describeth the 
righteousness which is of the law : 
that 'The man that doeth them 
shall live in them.' 

[iv. 23, 24. The same thought 
expressed in other language.] 

iv. 13, 14, 16. For the pro- 
mise that he should be the heir 
of the world was not made to 
Abraham... through the law... for 
if they which are of the law be 
heirs, faith is made void, and the 
promise made of none effect... 
therefore it is of &ith, that it 
might be by grace (xop^^). 

[Cf. Rom. viiL 3, 4.] 

XL 32. God hath concluded 
them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon alL iii. 9, 10. 
They are all under sin, as it is 
written. Cf. iii 25 ; v. 20, 2 1. 

[The same thought illustrated 
differently. Rom. viL 1 — 3.] 

vi 3. As many of us as have 
been baptized into Christ. 

xiii 14. Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 



ix. 8. The children of the pro- 
mise are counted for the seed 
(See the passage cited next.) 



viii. 14 — 17. For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of €rod thej 
are the sons of Gfod. For ye have 
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Galatians. 

sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. Wherefore thou ai-t no 
more a servant but a son ; and if 
a son, then an heir of Qod through 
Christ. 



(2) ii. 1 6. For 'by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justi- 
fied (Ps. cxliii. 2).' 



Romans. 

not received the spirit of bond- Parallel 
age again to fear, but ye have passages, 
received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God : and if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ. 

iii. 20. For *by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified 
before him.' 



In both passages the quotation is oblique : in both the 
clause 'by the works of the law' is inserted by way of explana- 
tion : in both 'flesh' is substituted for 'living man' (iraaa <rap^ 
for 7ra9 fcSi/ of the LXX, which agrees also with the Hebrew) : 
and in both the application of the text is the same. 



Galatians. 

(3) iL 19. For I through the 
law am dead to the law, that I 
might live to God. 

ii. 20. I am crucified with 
Christ. Cf. V. 24 ; vi. 14. 

Nevertheless I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me. 



(4) iv. 23, 28. He of the free- 
woman was by promise . . . we, 
brethren, as Isaac was, are the 
children of promise. 

(5) v. 14. All the law is ful- 
filled in one word, namely, (iv tw). 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 



(6) V. 16. Walk in the spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh. 

V. 17. For the flesh lusteth 



Romans. 

vii. 4. Ye also are become 
dead to the law... that we should 
bear fruit unto God. C£ vi 
2— S- 

vi. 6. Our old man is cruci- 
fied with him. 

vi. 8. Now if we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with him. vi. 11. Alive 
unto God through Jesus Christ. 

ix. 7, 8. *In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called.' That is... the 
children of the promise are count- 
ed for the seed. 

xiii. 8, 9, 10. He that loveth 
another, hath fulfilled the law;... 
it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, {iv t^). Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself... 
love is the fulfilling, of the law. 

viii 4. In us .who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the 
spirit. 

vii. 23, 25. I see another law 
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Galatians. 

PanUel against the spirit, and the spirit 
P**>«go** against the flesh, and these are 
contrary the one to the other, 



So that ye cannot do the things 
that ye woidd. 

V. i8. But if ye be led of the 
spirit, ye are not under the law. 



(7) vL 2. Bear ye one another's 
burdens. 



Romans. 

in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind... with the 
mind I myself serve the law of 
God, but with the flesh the law 
of sin. 

vii. 15. What I would, that I 
do not, but what I hate, that I 
do. Cf. vv. 19, 20. 

▼iii 2. The law of the spirit 
of life... hath made me free from 
the law of sin and death. C£ 
vii. 6. 

XV. I. "We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak\ 



The resem- It will be unnecessary to add many words on a similarity so 
miSSfoU. ST^^^ as these passages exhibit. Observe only that it is mani- 
fold and various. Sometimes it is found in a train of argument 
more or less extended, and certainly not obvious : sometimes in 
close verbal coincidences where the language and thoughts are 
unusual, or where a quotation is freely given, and where the 
coincidence therefore was less to be expected : sometimes in 
the same application of a text, and the same comment upon it, 
where that application and comment have no obvious reference 
to the main subject of discussion. There is no parallel to this 
close resemblance in St Paulas Epistles, except in the case of 
GiOatians the letters to the Colossians and Ephesians. Those letters were 
about the written about the same time and sent by the same messenger ; 
^oT, *™^^ ^^^ ^ cannot but think that we should be doing violence to his- 
toric probability by separating the Epistles to the Galatians 
and Romans from each other by an interval of more than a few 
months, though in this instance the similarity is not quite so 
great as in the other. 



^ In the above extracts I have only 
altered the English version sphere our 
translators have given different render- 
ings for the same Greek word. Besides 
these broader coincidences, the follow- 
ing words ard phrases are peculiar to the 



two epistles: patrrA^caf, bovKeld, iXcv- 
$ep6(a, tdCf Kwrh. AtfOpuvov \4yio {Ay9pd>- 
Tivop \^(a), Kordpa KarapaaOai, KwfjLoif 
fiaKapuFfids, ji^Bri, ol rd. rotavra rrpda- 
aovTCSf 6<p€i\4Tris, vapapdrrfs, irap* 8, tI 
in ; tL \iyei ij ypd^ ;. 
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But the comparison advances us yet another stage towards 
the solution of our problem. There can be no reasonable 
doubt which of the two epistles contains the earlier expression 
of the thoughts common to both. The Epistle to the Qalatians 
stands in relation to the Koman letter^ as the rough model to 
the finished statue, or rather, if I may press the metaphor 
without misapprehension, it is the first study of a single figure, 
which is worked into a group in the latter writing. To the Ga- but before 
latians the Apostle flashes out in indignant remonstrance the ®™*^' 
first eager thoughts kindled by his zeal for the Gospel striking 
suddenly against a stubborn form of Judaism. To the Romans 
he writes at leisure, under no pressure of circumstances, in the 
face of no direct antagonism, explaining, completing, extending 
the teaching of the earlier letter, by giving it a double-edge 
directed against Jew and Gentile alike. The matter, which in 
the one epistle is personal and fragmentary, elicited by the 
special needs of an individual church, is in the other general- 
ized and arranged so as to form a comprehensive and system- 
atic treatise. Yeiy few critics of name have assigned a priority 
of date to the Roman Epistle. 

Thus connected by striking affinities with these two epistles, A connect- 
the letter to the Galatians seems naturally to claim an inter- j^fween 
mediate position, as a chronological link between them. Its ? ^™?' 
claim, I think, is well illustrated, if it is not vindicated, by a Romans, 
comparison of the lists of sins in the three epistles, with which 
I shall close this attempt to trace their common features. 

a COBINTHIANS. GaLATIANB. RoUAKS. 

Strife, em/ulatim, wraths, Fornication^ undeannesa, Unrighteousness, wicked- 
factions, hachbitings, whis- laseiviousness, idolatry, ness, covetousness, mali- 
^)mn^8, swellings, tumults witchcraft, hatred, stride, dousness, full of e»iy, 
...wncleanjuss and fomi- emida,tion,tpraths,factions, mtertf^r, strife^ deceit, ma- 
cation and lascimottsness, seditions, heresies, envies, lignity, whisperers, bach- 
xii. 20, 21, murders, drvnkennesses, Inters, etc., i. ig, 30; in 

revdlings, and such like. revellings and drunken- 
y. 19— a I. neMM, in chamberings and 

wantonnesses, in strife 
and emidation, xiii. 13. 

But if on the other hand this sequence is altered by interposing 
GAL. 4 
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The con- the letters to the Corinthians between those to the Galatians 
bfokS in *^^ Romans, the dislocation is felt at once. It then becomes 
the ^»v- difficult to explain how the same thoughts, argued out in the 
same way and expressed in similar language, should appear in 
the Qalatian and reappear in the Roman Epistle, while in two 
letters written in the interval they have no place at all, or at 
least do not lie on the surface. I cannot but think that the 
truths which were so deeply impressed on the Apostle's mind, 
and on which he dwelt with such characteristic energy on two 
different occasions, must have forced themselves into promi- 
nence in any letter written meanwhile. 
The order 4. Again, if it is found that the order here maintained 
edlccordi' «W5cords best with the history of St Paul's personal' sufferings 
best with ^^ ^j^jg period, so far as we can decypher it, as well as with 
the progress of his controversy with the Judaizers, such an 
accordance will not be without its value. I shall take these 
two points in order, 
g) St (i) In the First Epistle to the Corinthians he alludes to his 

■onal hSh'" sufferings for the Gospel more than once. He refers to them 
^^' in one passage at some length ^ to point a contrast between the 
humiliation of the teacher and the exaltation of the taught. 
He speaks of himself as suffering every deprivation, as treated 
with every kind of contempt. And he alludes once and again 
to these afflictions, as witnesses to the immortality of man. ' If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable ^' ' Why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? I pro- 
test I die daily. If I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me, if the dead rise not'?' But the mention of 
them is only occasional ; it does not colour the whole Epistle. 
In the Second Epistle the case is very different. Here it is the 
one topic from beginning to end. His physical sufferings have 
increased meanwhile: and to them have been added mental 
agonies far more severe. Tribulation and comfort — strength 
and weakness — ^glorying and humiliation — alternate throughout 

1 I Cor. iv. 9—13. • » I Cor. xv. 19. 

' I Cor. XV. 30 — 32. 
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the Epistle \ But though the whole letter is one outpouring of 
affliction^ yet we feel that the worst is already, past. The first 
ray of sunshine has pierced the gloom. The penitence of the 
Corinthian Chureh has made him 'exceeding joyful in all his 
tribulation'.' We are not surprised therefore, when, after the 
lapse of a few months, we find the Apostle writing in a strain 
of less impassioned sorrow. In the Epistle to the Romans per- 
secution is sometimes mentioned, but in the ttiore tranquil tone 
of one recalling past experiences, when the conflict is already 
over and the victory won. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians again he says but little of R«f«re»ice 
his own sufferings. He is too absorbed in the momentous fermgs in 
question at issue to speak much of himself Yet once or twice * **^* 
the subject is introduced. A sentence at the close of the letter 
especially shows how it occupies his thoughts, even when all 
mention of it is repressed. After adding in his own hand- 
writing a few sentences of earnest remonstrance, he sums up 
with these words, 'From henceforth let no man trouble me; 
for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.' It is his 
final appeal, before which all opposition and controversy must 
give way. Does not this seem like the language of one, who 
has lately passed through a fiery trial, and who, looking back 
upon it in the first moment of abatement, while the recollection 
is still fresh upon bim, sees in his late struggles a new conse- 
cration to a life of self-denial, and an additional seal set upon 
his Apostolic authority? In other words, does it not seem to 
follow naturally after the tumult of affliction, which bursts out 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians ? 

Perhaps this passage too, in connexion with the events of 
the year preceding, may serve to throw light on one or two 
otherwise obscure hints in this Epistle. * If I stiU preach cir- 
cumcision, why am I then persecuted'?' *If I were siiU pleas- 
ing men, I should not have been a servant of Christ^! May we 

. ^ a Cor. i. 3 — 10; iv. 7 — 11; iv. 16 — * 2 Cor. vii. 4. 

V. 4; vi. 4—10; vii. 4—7; xi. 23 — 28; ' Gal. v. 11. 

xii. 7— fo, iz. * Gal. i. 10. 

4— « 
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not connect these expresaons with the words, * Henceforth let 
no man trouble, me ; for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus^'t These sufferings marked a crisis in his spiritual 
life, an epoch to date from. In the permanent injuries then 
inflicted upon him, he delighted to see the tokens of his service 
to his Lord, the signs of ownership, as it were, branded on hinL 
Henceforth Jesus was his Master, henceforth he was the slave 
of Christ, in a fuller sense than he had been hithertol It is 
at least remarkable, that in the Epistle which follows next upon 
this, he designates himself 'a slave of Jesus Christ V & title 
there adopted for the first time, 
(u) The (ii) The same result which is thus obtained from an ex- 

thWudaio amination of St PauFs personal history, seems to follow also 
oi»poeition. f^^^ ^j^^ progress of his controversy with his Judaizing oppo- 
nents. 

In the Epistle to the Corinthians the controversy has not 
yet assumed a very definite shape.- He scarcely once meets his 
opponents on doctinnal ground. He is occupied in maintaining 
his personal authority against those who strove to undermine it, 
resting their claims, in some cases at least, on a more intimate 
connexion with the Lord. Doubtless doctrinal error would be 
the next step, and this the Apostle foresaw. But hitherto he 
speaks with some reserve on this point, not knowing the exact 
position which his antagonists would take up. The heresy 
combated in the Qalatian Epistle is much more matured. 
The personal antagonism remains as before, while the doctrinal 
opposition has assumed a distinct and threatening form. 

For how different is St Paul's language in the two cases. 
He tells both Churches indeed in almost the same words, that 

^ Gal. Ti. 1 7. service, that I will always call EEim 

' It is related of George Herbert that Jetua my Matter,'* etc. 'And,' adds bis 

when he was inducted into the cure of biographer, ' he seems to rejoice in that 

Bemerton he said to a friend, 'I be- word Jesus, and say that the adding 

seech God that my humble and cha- these words my Master to it, and the 

ritable life may so win upon others as often repetition of them, seemed to per« 

to bring glory to my Jesus, whom I fame insmind,' etc< — ^I, Walton's Z«/« 0/ 

have this day Udem to be my Meuter and Herbert, 
Governor; and I am so proud of His ' Rom. i. i. 
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'circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing V but 
then his practical comment in the two cases presents a striking 
contrast. To the Corinthians he says ; * Is any man called 
being circumcised? let him not be uncircumcised ; Is any called 
in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised':' to the Gala- 
tians; 'Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing ; and again I testify, etc." In 
the one Epistle he is dealing with a hypothetical case ; he 
speaks as if to guard against future error. In the other he is 
wrestling with an actual evil present in its most virulent form. 
If circumcision is but one point, it at least contains all im- 
plicitly: 'Every man that is circumcised is a debtor to do the 
whole law.* 

Corresponding to this advance on the part of his antagonists Corre- 
we find a growing fulness in St PauFs exposition of those doc- Sogrew^in 

trines, with which the errors of the Judaizers were in direct *^® ^^^' 

roent of 

conflict. Such is the case with his account of the temporary doctrine, 
purpose of the law, especially in its negative effect as * multi- 
plying sin.' In the Corinthian Epistles the subject is dismissed 
with a casual sentence, pregnant with meaning indeed, but 
standing quite alone. ' The strength of sin is the law*.' In the 
Galatian letter it is the one prominent topic. So again with 
its correlative, the doctrine of justification by faith. This doc- 
trine is incidentally alluded to more than once in the letter to 
Corinth'. In one passage especially it appears prominently; 
*God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses to them: for He hath made Him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness (hiicaioavvri) of Qod^' Here the doctrine is stated 
clearly enough, but there is no approach to the fulness with 
which it is set forth in the Galatian Epistle. The illustration, 
the antithesis, the aphorism, the scriptural sanction, are missing. 

1 I Cor. vii. 19; GaL v. 6; vi. 15. ' i Cor. i. 30; iv. 4; vi. 11; 2 Cor. 

* 2 Cor. vii. 18. iii. 9. 

' Gal. V. «. • a Cor. v. 19— «r. 

* I Cor. XV. 56. 
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It is not the language which St Paul would have used, had the 
doctrines been as virtually denied in the Corinthian, as they 
were in the Qalatian Church. 
Incidental 5. Lastly, the chronology adopted explains one or two 
Allitfiona. allusions in the Epistle to the Galatians which otherwise it is 
difficult to account for. 

(i) The sixth chapter commences with the exhortation, 
Treatment ' Brethren, though a man be overtaken in a fault, ye wliich are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, consi- 
dering thyself lest thou also be tempted.* There is something 
peculiarly earnest in the abruptness with which this command 
is introduced. There is a marked tenderness in the appeal to 
their brotherhood which prefaces it. An undercurrent of deep 
feeling is evident here. It is as though some care weighed on 
the Apostle's mind. Now if we suppose the Qalatian Epistle 
to have been written after the Second to the Corinthians, we 
have at once an adequate explanation of this. A grievous 
offence had been committed in the Christian community at 
Corinth. In his first Epistle to the Church there, St Paul had 
appealed to the brotherhood to punish the guilty person. The 
appeal had not only been answered, but answered with so much 
promptness, that it was necessary to intercede for the offender. 
He commended their indignation, their zeal, their revenge; 
they had approved themselves clear in the matter ^ and now 
they 'must forgive and comfort their erring brother, lest he be 
swallowed up with overmuch sorrow^ It was the recollection 
of this circumstance that dictated the injunction in the Galatian 
Epistle. The Galatians were proverbially passionate and fickle. 
If a reaction came, it might be attended, as at Corinth, with 
undue severity towards the delinquents. The Epistle therefore 
was probably written while the event at Corinth was fresh on 
St Paul's mind — perhaps immediately after he had despatched 
Titus and the Second Epistle, and was still in suspense as to 
the issue — ^perhaps after he had himself arrived at Corinth, and 
witnessed too evident signs of over-severity. 

^ 2 Cor. vii. II. 8 2 Qqj.^ [^ ^^ 
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(ii) A little later on another passage occurs^ in which the 
vehemence of St Paul's language is quite unintelligible at first 
sight. 'Be not deceived/ he says, 'God is not mocked: for Back- 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap... Let us do good in ai^f 
unto all men*.' The admonition is thrown into a general form, 8'^*°8^- 
but it has evidently a special application in the Apostle's own 
mind. 

An allusion in the First Epistle to the Corinthians supplies 
the key to the difficulty. ' As I gave orders to the Churches of 
Galatia, even so do ye'.* He had solicited their alms for the 
suflfering brethren gf Judaea. The messenger, who had brought 
him word of the spread of Judaism among the Galatians, had 
also, I suppose, reported unfavourably of their liberality. They 
had not responded heartily to his appeal. He reproves them 
in consequence for their backwardness : but he wishes to give 
them more time, and therefore refrains from prejudging the 
case. 

For the reasons given above I have been led to place the Condu- 
Galatian Epistle after the letters to Corinth. They certainly "^"' 
do not amount to a demonstration, but every historical question 
must be decided by striking a balance between conflicting pro- 
babilities; and it seems to me that the arguments here ad- 
vanced, however imperfect, will hold their ground against those 
which are alleged in favour of the earlier date. In the interval 
then between the writing of the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians and that to the Romans, the Galatian letter ought 
probably to be placed. Beyond this I will not venture to define 
the time ; only suggesting that the greeting fi-om ' all the bre- 
thren which are with me'* seems naturally to apply to the Uttle 
band of his fellow-travellers, and to hint that the letter was not 
despatched from any of the great churches of Macedonia, or 
from Corinth. It may have been written on the journey be- 
tween Macedonia and Achaia. And it is not improbable that it 
was during St Paul's residence in Macedonia, about the time 
when the Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written, that 

1 Gal. vi. 7—10. ' I Cor. xvi. i. ' Gal. i. 2. 
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St Paul received news of the fiilling away of his Galatian con- 
vertSy 80 that they were prominent in his mind, when he num- 
bered among his daily anxieties Hhe care of all the churches V 
If 80, he would despatch his letter to the Qalatians as soon 
after as a suitable bearer could be found'. 

1 9 Cor. xL i8. pp. 418, 419). Grotius says less defi- 

* This inyettigation of tlie d»ie of the iiiteiy, that it must have been written 

QaUHaa Epistle is taken from a paper about the same time with the letter to 

{n\h»J<Mrnidf^Clcm.amdSaer,PkUol. the Bomans. Jowett (i. p. 250, sod 

vol. iti. p. 989, altered in parts. The ed.) and Stanley (CcrinthianB, p. 17, 

view here maintained is also advocated md ed.) leave the question iindeter- 

by De Wette (who speaks hesitatingly), mined. Other recent commentaton 

by Conybeare and Howson (n. p. 165, date the Epistle from Epbesus. 
•d. 3)1 and by Bleek (^nl. ijkdoMN.T. 



IV. 
GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLR 



T HHl Epistle to the Qalatians has escaped unchallenged Gennine- 
.11 . ••• !• ... T nesB undiB* 

amid the sweeping proscnptions of recent cnticism. Its puted. 

every sentence so completely reflects the life and character of 

the Apostle of the Gentiles that its genuineness has not been 

seriously questioned^. 

Any laboured discussion of this subject would therefore 
be out of place. Yet it will be worth while to point to a 
single instance, as showing the sort of testimony which may 
be elicited from the Epistle itself. 

The account of St Paul's relations with the Apostles of the Internal 
Circumcision has a double edge, as an evidential weapon. On * ^^' 
the one hand, as an exhibition of the working of the Apostle's 
mind, it lies far beyond the reach of a forger in an age 
singularly imskilled in the analysis and representation of the 
finer shades of character. The suppressed conflict of feeling, 
the intermingling of strong protest and courteous reserve, 
the alternation of respectful concession and uncompromising 
rebuke — the grammar being meanwhile dislocated, and the 
incidents obscured in this struggle of opposing thoughts — such 
a combination of features reflects one mind alone, and can 
have proceeded but from one author. On the other hand, 
looking at the passage as a narrative of events,' it seems wholly 
impossible that the conceptions of a later age should have 
taken this form. The incidents are too fragmentazy and in- 

^ One exception is recorded, whicli may serve to point a monJ. 
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External 
evidttDOe. 



Apostolic 
Fathers. 



direct, they are almost smothered in the expression of the 
writers feelings, there is altogether a want of system in the 
narrative wholly unlike the story of a romancer. Nor indeed 
would it serve any conceivable purpose which a forger might 
be supposed to entertain. The Gnostic, who wished to advance 
his antipathy to Judaism under cover of St Paul's name, -would 
have avoided any expression of deference to the Apostles of 
the Grcuracision. The Ebionite would have shrunk with 
loathing from any seeming depreciation of the cherished cus- 
toms or the acknowledged leaders of his race, as the tone of 
the author of the Clementines shows^. The Catholic writer, 
forging with a view to * conciliation,* would be more unlikely 
than either to invent such a narrative, anxious as he would 
be to avoid any appearance of conflict between the two great 
teachers of the Church. The very unevenness of the incidents 
is the surest token of their authenticity. 

On the other hand, the external evidence, though not very 
considerable, is perhaps as great as might be expected from 
the paucity of early Christian literature, and the nature of the 
few writings still extant. 

1. The Apostolic Fathers in whose ears the echoes of the 
Apostle's voice still lingered, while blending his thoughts 
almost insensibly with their own, were less likely to quote 
directly from his written remains. Allusions and indirect cita- 
tions are not wanting. 

Clement's words (§ 2) 'His sufferings were before your eyes' 
with the implied rebuke may perhaps be a faint reflection of 
Gal. iii I. 

In the second Epistle ascribed to Clement (§ 2), which though 
not genuine is a very early work, Is. liv. i is quoted and ap- 
plied as in Gal. iv. 27. 

Ignatius Folyc. § i, found in the Syriac, ' Bear all men, as the 
Lord beareth thee... Bear the ailments of all men,' resembles Gal. 
vi 2. (See however Matth. viii* 17 ; Eom. xv. i.) 

RoTncms, § 7, * My passion is crucified/ also found in the Syriac, 
recals Gal. v. 24, vi. 14. 

1 See p. 61. 
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The Greek text, which, if not genuine, at all events cannot 
date late in the second century, offers besides one or two coin- 
cidences too striking to be accidental 
Compare Philad, i with Gal. i i. 
TraU. 10 with GaL ii. 21. 
Magnes, 8 with Gal. v. 3, 4. 

PoLYCARp more than once adopts the language of this Epistle ; 
c. 5. 'Knowing then that* "God is not mocked," we ought, etc.' 
from Gal. vi. 7. 

c. 3. *Builded up unto the faith given you, "whicb is the 
mother of us all,"' from Gal. iv. 26. 

c. 6. * Zealous in what is good,' may be taken from GkJ. iv. 18. 
cf. Tit. ii- 14 ; 1 Pet. iii. 13 (v. 1.). 

a 12. ^Qui credituri sunt in Dominum nostrum Jesum Chris- 
tum et in ipsius patrem, qui resuscitavit eum a mortuis,* re- 
sembles GaL i I. cf. Rom. iv. 24. 

2. The Miscellanecyus Writings of the Svbapostolic Ages OtheTwnt- 
present one or two vague resemblances on whicb no stress can J^^uo ' 
be laid. •««■• 

Barnabas. A passage in the epistle bearing his name, c. 19, 
' Thou shalt communicate in all things with thy neighbour,' re- 
flects GaL vL 6. 

Hericas (c. 140 A.D. ?) aim, ix. 13 has * They that have believed 
in God through His Son and put on these spirits.' cf. Gal. iiL 
26, 27. 

3. The Epistle to the Galatians is found in all the known Canong of 
Canons of Scripture "pToceeding from the Catholic Giurch in the "^ ""' 
second century. It is contained in the Syriao and Old Latin 
versions, completed, it would appear, some time before the 

close of the century. It is distinctly recognised also in the 
Canon of the Muratorian fragment (probably not later than 
170 A.D.). 

4. The Apologists, writing for unbelievers, naturally avoided Apolo- 
direct quotations from the sacred writers, which would carry no ^^' 

^ The expression ' knowing that' or in any other extant writing, they 

(6/86ref 6ti) in Polycarp seems to be a seem in force and point so fiiir above 

form of citation. In c. I it introduces the level of Polycarp*s own manner, 

a passage from Ephes. ii. 8, in c. 4 one that I can scarcely doubt that he is 

from I Tim. vi. 7. It occurs once again quoting the htnguage of one greater 

in c. 6, * knowing that we all are debtors than himself. They ring almost like a 

of sin.' Though these words are not sentence of St Paul, 
found either in the canonical scriptures 
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weight of authority with those they addressed. Their testimony 

therefore is indirect. 

The Epistle to Dioonetus, c. 4, has the expression, 'The ob- 
servance {irapanjfyq(nv) of months and of days,* derived ap- 
parently from GtiL iv. 10, *Ye observe (iropanypcurdc) days and 
months etc.' In another passage, c 8, 9, the writer reproduces 
many of the thoughts of the Epistles to the Galatians and Ro- 
mans. 

Justin Mabttr seems certainly to have known this Epistle \ In 
the Died. c. Tryph, cc. 95, g6^ he quotes consecutively the two 
passages, ' Cursed is every one that continueth not> etc.* (Deut. 
xxvii. 36), and 'Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree' 
(Dent. xxi. 23), and applies them as they are applied in Gal. 
iii. 10, 13. Moreover, he introduces the first in language closely 
resembling that of St Paul, ' Every race of men will be found 
under a curse (vn-o xarapav) according to the law of Moses;' and 
cites both passages exactly as St Paul cites them, though they 
differ both from the Hebrew and the Lxx*. Again in the Apol. 
I. c. 53, Justin applies Isaiah liv. i, ' Rejoice, thou barren, etc.' 
exactly as St Paul applies it in Gral. iv. 27. See the notes on 
iii. 10, 13, 38 j iv. 37. 

Melito in a passage in the ' Oration to Antoninus,' lately dis- 
covered in a Syriac translation', uses language closely resembling 
Oral. iv. 8, 9. 

Athenagoras, Supji^. c. 16, speaks of sinking down * to the weak 
and beggarly elements,' quoting from Gral. iv. 9. 

Heretical 5. The evidence of Heretical writers, while it is more direct, 

is also more important, as showing how widely the epistle was 

received. Most of the references quoted below seem to belong 

to the first half of the century. 

^ In c. 5 of the Orat. ad OrcBCoa, often \Ayois roO w, toutoO tov t, ctOrodt : in 

ascribed to Justin and generally as- Deut. xxL 93, 'Eircirar^arof ras, where 

signed to the second centurj, there are the lxx, following the Hebrew, has 

two indirect quotations from this epistle, Eeicari^pa/i^of inrb 0€od irds. 
iv. 12 and v. 20, ir. A recension of ' Cureton's l^pieU. Syr, p. 49; see 

this treatise however, discovered of late also p. 41. Melito's treatise is printed 

years in a Syriac transbition (Gureton's also in the SpicU. Soleam. See voL n. 

SpicU, Syr, p. 61), bears the name of p. 1; cf. p. zzzix. A close parallel to 

Ambrose, by whom probably is meant GaL iv. 8 appears also in * the doctrine 

the friend and pupil of Origen. of Addeus' (Cureton's Ane, Syr, Doc 

* In Deut. xxvii. 26, dt od/c i/tfA, h p. 9 : comp. ib. p. 56) ; but this may be 

w&fftp TOis y€ypafi/jLipois hf r^ fiipXUp accidental, as there is no other recog- 

roO y6funf tov it, airr^ tar the Lzx nition of St Paul in the work. See also 

(which is nearer to the Hebrew) rat 6 Clem, Horn, IZ. i. 
Mpwrot 6ffTis obK ifi/i* ^ w&cim roit 
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The Ophites appear to have made great use of this Epistle. Se- 
veral direct quotations from it were found in their writings; 
e.g. Gal. iv. 26, see Hippol. If ceres, v. 7, p. 106; Gal. iv. 27, 
see HippoL v. 8, p. 114; Gal. iii 28, vL 15, see Hippol. v. 7, 
p. 99, 

Justin, the Gnostic, alludes to GaL v. 17. Of. Hippol. v. 26, 

The Valentinians made use of it, Iren. i. 3, 5. A comment on 
Gal. vi. 14, is given by Iremeus frx>m their writings, apparently 
from the works of Ftolemseus^ 

Mabcion included it in his Canon, and attached great import- 
ance to it. See p. 35, note i. Comp. also the note on iii 19. 

Tatian recognized it, quoting vi. 8 in support of his ascetic 
views. Hieron. Comm, ad Gal, ad loc* 

6. Neither is the testimony of Adversaries of the second Adverea- 

century wanting to the authenticity of this Epistle. p^^ ®* 

Celsus, writing against the Christians, says contemptuously, 
' Men who differ so widely among themselves and inveigh against 
each other most shamefully in their quarrels, may all be heard 
using the words {Keyovnov to) " The world is crucified unto me 
and I unto the worldL"' (Gal. vi. 14.) * This is the only sentence,' 
adds Origen, ' that Celsus seems to have recollected from Paul ' 
(Grig, a CeU. v. 64). 

The Ebionite Authok of the Clementine Homilies, writing 
in a spirit of bitter hostility to St Paul, who is covertly attacked 
in the person of Simon Magus, represents - St Peter addressing 
Simon thus, 'Thou hast confronted and withstood me {havrioq 
dvOifrrqKaq fioi). If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou 
wouldest not have calumniated and reviled my preaching... If 
thou callest me condemned (Karcyvoxr/icvoi/), thou accusest God 
who revealed Christ to me:' Horn. xvii. 19. See Gal. ii. 11, to 
which the allusion is obvious, and from which even the expres- 
sions are taken. Again, where Simon is accused of ' allegorizing 
the words of the law to suit his own purpose' (11. 22), we can 
hardly mistake the reference to Cral. iv. 21 sqq. In a third 
passage also St Peter maintaining the observance (irapariiprja-Lv) 
complains that ' One who had learnt from the tradition of Moses, 
blaming the people for their sins, contemptuously called them 
sons of new-moons and sabbaths' (xix. 22) : comp. Gal. iv. 10. 
Other resemblances, noted in Lagarde's edition p. (31), are less 
striking: viii. 4 to Gal. L 6; xviiL 21 to Gal. i. 8; vm. 18 

^ See the Latin of Iren. L 8. 5 ad 982 (Potter), where Gral. iii 19, 20, is 

fin., and cf. Westcott, C7anon, p. 339. quoted : but the date and authorship oC 

' To this list should be added Theo- these excerpts are uncertain, 
dotus, Exc. ap. Clem, AU», c. 53, p. 
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(Si' oyycXov vofUK ipurBti) to GaL iii. 19 ; IX. i to GaL iv. 8. See 
more on this sabject in the dissertation on 'St Panl and the 
Three' at the end of this volume. 

Apocry- 7. Of Apocryphol Acts relating to St Paul one extant 

^ work at least seems to date from the second century : 

Acts of Paul and Thecla § 40 (apparently the work referred 
to by Tertullian, de baptism. § 17). The sentence, ' For he that 
wrought with thee unto the Gospel wrought with me also unto 
baptism', is moulded on Gral. iL ^. 

Iraiecn, 8. Owing to the nature of the earliest Christian writings, 

SdTw- the testimony hitherto brought forward has been for the most 
tuUian. pj^ indirect As soon as a strictly Theological literature 
springs up in the Church, we find the Epistle at once quoted 
distinctly and by name. This is the case with the writers of 
the close of the second century, Iresmub, Clement of Alex- 
ANDBLA. and TebtullUlK. From their position as representa- 
tives of widely separate branches of the Church, and their 
manner of quotation, which shows that the writings thus 
cited were recognized and authoritative, the importance of their 
testimony is much greater than might be inferred from their 
compai'atively late date\ 

^ In oompiling this a^scount of the hmg, and especially of Westoott's Ris- 

eziemal eFidenoe in favour of the epi- tary of Iht Canon. I have however 

sUe I have made use of Lardner's Crt- gone over the ground independently, 

dibUityf of Kirchhofer's QueUentommr- and added to the references. 
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IN discussing the relation of this Epistle to the contem- 
poraneous letters, I have dwelt on those features which it 
shares in common with them. It remains to point out some 
characteristics which are peculiarly its own. 

1. The Epistle to the Galatians is especially distinguished Unity of 
among St Paul's letters by its unity of purpose \ The Galatian 
apostasy in its double aspect, as a denial of his own authority 
and a repudiation of the doctrine of grace, is never lost sight 
of from beginning to end. The opening salutation broaches 
this twofold subject. The name 'Paul' has no sooner passed 
from his lips, than he at once launches into it. The long 
historical explanation which succeeds is instinct with this ^^ 
motive in all its details. The body of the letter, the doctrinal 
argument, is wholly occupied with it. The practical exhorta- 
tions which follow all or nearly all flow from it, either as 
cautions against a rebound to the opposite extreme, or as sug- 
gesting the true rule of life of which the Galatians were following 
the counterfeit. Lastly, in the postscript he again brings it 
prominently forward. The two closing sentences reflect the 
twofold aspect of the one purpose, which has run through 
the letter. 'Henceforth let no man trouble me. The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit.' Thus his last 

^ Ewald, PaidiM, p. 55, ' Kein an- keinea ergiesst sich wie dieses in einem 
deres sendschreiben ist sosehr wie dieses machtig stUrmisclien aber unanf halt- 
aus einem gedanken entsprungen, und samen nnd ununterbrochenen strome.*- 
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words echo his first: 'Paul an Apostle not firom men;* 'God 
who called you in the grace of Christ' 
ContTMt In this respect it contrasts strongly with the two letters 

AlUed to Corinth with which it possesses so many features in common. 
£pUUe«. j^jj^g ^Yie First Epistle to the Corinthians, it was written with 
an immediate purpose to correct actual errors. But the differ- 
ence is striking. The factions at Corinth were manifold, the 
irregularities were irregularities of detail not founded on any 
one broad principle of error, and the epistle necessarily reflects 
this varied character. Like the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians again, it is a complete reflection of the Apostle's inner 
life. Yet the contrast is not less marked than before. Tn the 
one epistle he pours out his feelings without restraint recurring 
to his own experiences, his own sorrows, freely and without any 
definite purpose. In the other the mention of himself is 
always subordinated to the purpose of the letter; however 
tumultuous may be the workings of his soul, they are all forced 
into this one channel He never speaks of himself but to 
enforce the authority of his office or the liberty of the GrospeL 
Its Bill- 2. The sustained severity of this Epistle is an equally 

•everity. characteristic feature with its unity of purpose. The Qalatians 
are not addressed as 'the saints in Christ,' 'the faithful bre- 
thren.' The Apostle has no congratulations, no word of praise 
for this apostate Church. Even on the Corinthians, in spite 
of all their shortcomings, he could lavish expressions of com- 
mendation and love. But the case is different here. The 
charity which 'hopeth against hope' seems to be strained to 
the utmost. For this once only the pervading type of his 
Epistles is abandoned in the omission of the opening thanks- 
giving. The argument is interrupted every now and then 
by an outburst of indignant remonstrance. He is dealing with 
a thoughtless half-barbarous people. They have erred like 
children, and must be chastised like children. Bebuke may 
prevail where reason will be powerless. 

The body of the letter seems to have been written by an 
amanuensis, but the final sentences were in the Apostle's own 
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handwritinff. It was his wont to add a few words at the close Postscript 
of his epistles, either to vouch for their authorship, or to im- own hand^ 
press some truth more strongly on his readers. Here the 
urgency of the case leads him to do more. In a few eager 
rugged sentences he gives an epitome of the contents of the 
epistle*. These sentences are condensed beyond the ordinary 
compression of the Apostle's style. The language almost bursts 
with the surcharge of feeling. The very forms of the letters 
too bear witness to his intense earnestness. He writes in large 
bold characters to arrest the eye and rivet the mind. He has 
been accused of vacillatioa There has been no want of firm- 
ness in the tone of the letter, and there shall be none in the 
handwriting. No man can henceforth question or misapprehend 
the Apostle's meaning. 

A rough analysis of the epistle separates it into three Threefold 
sections of two chapters each, the first couplet (i, ii) containing ^^^^ 
the personal or narrative portion; the second (iii, iv) the argu- 
mentative or doctrinal; and the third (v, vi) the hortatory 
or practical It will be borne in mind however, that in a 
writer like St Paul, any systematic arrangement must be more 
or less ai-tificial, especially where, as in the present instance, 
he is stirred by deep feelings and writes under the pressure 
of an urgent necessity. The main breaks however, occurring 
at the end of the second and fourth chapters, suggest this 
threefold division ; and though narrative, argument, and exhor- 
tation are to some extent blended together, each portion retains 
for the most part its own characteristic form. 

The following is a more exact analysis of the contents of Analysia 
the epistle. Epistle. 

I. Personal, chiefly in the form of a narrative. 

1. The salutation and ascription of praise so worded as to in- 
troduce the main subject of the letter (i. i — 5). 

2. The Apostle rebukes the Galatians for their apostasy, de- 
nounces the false teachers, and declares the eternal truth of 
the Gospel which he preached (i. 6 — 10). 

^ Gal. vi. li — 18. See the notes on in^X/jcots ypdfifiaaiM iypa^a. 
GAL. 5 
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Analysis 3. This Gospel came directly from God. 

^ *^^ (i) He received it by special revelation (L ii, 12). 

(ii) His previous education indeed could not have led up to 
it, for lie was brought up in principles directly opposed 
to the liberty of the Gospel (L 13, 14). 

(iii) Nor could he have learnt it from the Apostles of the 
Circumcision, for he kept aloof from them for some time 
after his conversion (L 15 — 17). 

(iv) And when at last he visited Jerusalem, his intercourse 
with them was neither close nor protracted, and he re- 
turned without being known even by sight to the mass 
of the believers (i. 18 — 24). 

(v) He visited Jerusalem again, it is true, after a lapse of 
years, but he carefully maintained his independence. He 
associated with the Apostles on terms of friendly equality. 
He owed nothing to them (ii. i — 10). 

(vi) Nay more : at Antioch he rebuked Peter for his incon- 
sistency. By yielding to pressure from the ritualists, 
Peter was substituting law for grace, and so denying the 
fundamental principle of the Gospel (ii. 11 — 21). 

[This incident at Antioch forms the link of connexion be- 
tween the first and second portions of the Epistle. The error 
of the Galatians was the same with that of the ritualists whom 
St Peter had countenanced. Thus St Paul passes insensibly 
from the nairative to the doctrinal statement.] 

II. Doctrinal, mostly argumentative. 

1. The Galatians are stultifying themselves. They are sub- 
stituting the flesh for the Spirit, the works of the law for 
the obedience of faith, forgetting the experience of the past 
and violating the order of progress (iii. i — 5). 

2. Yet Abraham was justified by faith, and so must it be with 
the true children of Abraham (iii. 6 — 9). 

3. The law, on the contrary, so far from justifying, did but 
condemn, and from this condemnation Christ rescued us 
(iii. 10 — 14). 

4. Thus He fulfilled the promise given to Abraham, which 
being prior to the law could not be annulled by it (iii. 
15^18). 

5. If so, what was the purpose of the law 1 (iiL 19). 

(i) It was an inferior dispensation, given as a witness against 
sin, a badge of a state of bondage, not as contrary to, but 
as preparing for, the Gospel (iii. 19 — 23). 

(ii) And so through the law we are educated for the freedom 
of the Gospel (iii. 24 — 29). 
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(iii) Thus under the law we were in our nonage^ but now Analyiui 
we are our own masterg (iv. i — 7). E tie. 

(iv) Yet to this state of tutelage the Galatians are bent on 
returning (iv. 8 — 11). 

At this point the argument is broken of^ while ihe 
Apostle reverts to his personal relations with his con- 
verts, and reprobates the conduct of the &lse teachers 
(iv. 12 — 20). 

6. The law indeed bears witness against itsel£ The relation 
of the two covenants of law and of grace, with the triumph 
of the latter, are typified bj the history of Hagajr and Sarah. 
The son of the bondwoman must give place to the son of 
the free (iv. 21 — ^31). 

' We are the children of the free.' This word * free' is the 
link of connexion with the third part of the Epistla 

III. Hortatory. Practical applications. 

1. Hold fast by this freedom, which your fidse teachers are 
endangering (v. i — 12). 

2. But do not let it degenerate into license. Love is the 
fulfilment of the law. Walk in the Spirit and the Spirit 
will save you from licentiousness, as it saves you from 
ritualism, both being carnal. Your course is plain. The 
works of the Spirit are easily distinguished from the works 
of the flesh (v. 13 — 26^ 

3. Let me add two special injunctions : 

(i) Show forbearance and brotherly sympathy (vL i — 5). 
(ii) Give liberally (vi 6 — lo). 
Condiman in the Apostle'9 own hand-writing (vi. 1 1). 

4. Once more : beware of the Judaizers for they are insincere. 
I declare to you the true principles of the Gk)speL Peace 
be to those who so walk (vi. 12 — 16). 

5. Let no man deny my authority, for I bear the brand of 
Jesus my Master (vL 17). ' 

6. Parewell in Christ (vi 18). 

The armoury of this epistle has furnished their keenest its phoe 
weapons to the combatants in the two greatest controversies ^ntrow 
which in modem times have agitated the Christian Church ;"y' 
the one a struggle for liberty within the camp, the other a war 
of defence against assailants from without; the one vitally 
aflTecting the doctrine, the other the evidences of the Gospel. 

5—2 
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The refor- When Luther commenced his attack on the corruptions of 
the mediaeval Church, he chose this epistle as his most efficient 
engine in overthrowing the mass of error which time had piled 
on the simple foimdations of the Gospel His commentary on 
the Galatians was written and rewritten. It cost him more 
labour, and was more highly esteemed by him, than any of his 
works ^. I£ age has diminished its value as an aid to the study 
of St Paul, it still remains and ever will remain a speaking 
monument of the mind of the reformer, and the principles of 
the reformation. 

BaUcnud- Once again, in the present day, this epistle has been thrust 
into prominence by those who deny the divine origin of the 
Gospel In this later controversy however, it is no longer to its 
doctrinal features, but to its historical notices, that attention 
is chiefly directed. 'The earliest form of Christianity,' it is 
argued, 'was a modified Judaism. The distinctive features of 
the system current under this name were added by St Paul 
There was an irreconcileable opposition between the Apostle of 
the Gentiles and the Apostles of the Jews, a personal feud 
between the teachers themselves and a direct antagonism be- 
tween their doctrines. : After a long struggle, St Paul prevailed, 
and Christianity — our Christianity — ^was the result.* The Epi- 
stle to the Galatians affords at once the ground for, and the 
refutation of, this view. It affords the ground, for it discovers 
the mutual jealousy and suspicions of the Jew and Gentile con- 
verts. It aflfords the refutation, for it shows the true relations 
existing between St Paul and the Twelve. It presents not 
indeed a colourless uniformity of feeling and opinion, but a far 
higher and more instructive harmony, the general agreement 
amidst some lesser differences and some human failings, of men 
animated by the same divine Spirit, and working together for 
the same hallowed purpose, fit inmates of that Father's house 
in which are many mansions. 

1 'The Epistle to the Galatians,* See Seckendorf de Lutheran. L. I. 
said Luther, Ms my epistle; I haya § Ixxxy. p. 139. 
betrothed myself to it: it ib my wife.' 
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WHT SEEK TS THE UYIKG AMONG THE DEAD? 



The old order changeth, yielding plcuse to new. 
And Ood/tdJUa RimeAf in many toaya. 



nPOS TAAATAS. 



I. ' IlavKo^ dirocTToXo^ ovk dir dvQpwirwv ovZe 
Zi dvOpdirov^ dXKa hid ^Iticov Xpicrrov Kai Qeov irarpo^ 



T — ^5. The two threads which run 
through this Epistle — ^the defcBce of 
the Apostle's own authority, and the 
maintenance of the doctrine of grace 
-^are knotted together in the opening 
salutation. By expanding his official 
title into a statement of his direct 
commission from God (rer. i), St Paul 
meets the pergonal attack of his op- 
ponents ; by dwelling on the work of 
redemption in connexion with the 
name of Christ (vcr. 4}, he protests 
ag<iinst their doctrinal errors. See 
the introduction, p. 63. 

I. OVK. aw av6pwr»v ovdc Bt av6p»- 
trow] ^not (jf men^ nor yet by man,' 
The first preposition denotes the foun- 
tain-head whence the Apostle's autho- 
rity springs, the second the channel 
through which it is conyeyed. Thus 
in the first clause he distinguishes 
himself from the false apostles, who 
did not derive their commission from 
God at all; in the second he ranks 
himself with the Twelve, who were 
commissioned directly from God. The 
prepositions therefore retain their pro- 
per sense. Aia, as distinguished from 
OTTO, is used consistently in the New 
Testament to denote the means or 
instrument, especially as describing 
either (i) the operations of our Lord, 
as the Word of God, e,g, i Cor. viii. 6 
((IP Kvpioff 'liycrow XpioTOff bC ov ra 
Trearra, or (2) the human agency em- 
ployed in carrying out the divine pur- 
pose, e.g. I Cor. iii. 5 btaKovoi bi mp 
€iri&r€wrarf. The change of preposi- 
tion (^of,' 'by') in this passage carries 
with it the change of number also 



Cmen,' 'man'). Titles and offices 
which emanate from a body of men 
will be conferred by their single re- 
presentative. The acts of the Senate 
took efiect through the prince, those 
of the Sanhedrin through the high- 
priest. The transition to the singular 
moreover, independently of its own 
fitness, would suggest itself in antici- 
pation of the clause dm 'li^crov Xp&orot), 
which was to follow. 

ahXa dm 'liycroO X/noroD] To what 
event does the Apostle here refer! 
When did he receive his commission 
from Christ Himself? In i Cor. ix, 1, 
he speaks of his having 'seen the Lord 
JesuH,' as a token of his apostleship; 
and this seems naturally to refer to 
the appearance on the way to Damas- 
cus, Acts ix. 3 sqq. From this point 
of time therefore his commission dated, 
it was essentially this revelation of 
our Lord which set him apart for his 
high office, though the outwaid inves- 
titure may have taken place through 
human agency at a later date: see 
Acts ix. 15—17; xiii. 2, 3. The inter- 
vention of the {HTophets and Chureh 
of Antioch may perhaps have given a 
colouring to the &lse representation 
that he was an ' Apostle of men.' See 
p. 98. 

Koi 9«ov irarpos] It might be ex- 
pected that the first preposition (otto) 
w^ould have been resumed here, as 
more appropriate. It is incorrect 
however to say that dm is loosely 
used ; for if there be any laxity of ex- 
pression, it is rather in the connexion 
of the sentences than, in the useof th^ 
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Tou iyelpavTO^ avrov ix veKpHvy ^ koI oi trvv efiol irav^ 
vfjup Kal elprivfi diro Qeov irarpo^ Kal Kvpiov tjiuLfap 'Itja-ov 



prepofiitioiis. At the same time the 
Apostle's hmgaage, as it stands, is 
more forcible. By including both 
clauses under the same preposition, he 
expresses with greater emphasis the 
directness of his dirine commission. 
The channel of his authority (dm) coin- 
cides with its source (oiro). The point 
of the sentence would have been 
blunted by inserting oiro. Nor indeed 
is the extension of dia to the second 
clause a violation of its strict mean- 
ing, which is observed perhaps with 
greater precision in the New Testa- 
ment than elsewhere, owing to its re- 
cognized function, as describing the 
mediatorial office of the Son. 'Airo 
though by far the most common, is 
not the only preposition which may 
be used in speaking of the Father. 
He is the beginning, middle, and 
end of all His works (c^ avrov koL 
dc* avTov Ktd elg avrov, Rom. xi. 36), 
and may therefore be regarded as the 
instrument, no less than the source, 
in the fulfilment of His own purposes. 
This mode of expression will be a- 
dopted especially, where the writer is 
speaking of God's manifestation of 
Himself in some special act, as here 
in the raising of Jesus from the dead. 
Comp. iv. 7, I Cor. i 9, and see Winer, 
Gramm. § xlvil p. 397. Marcion (Hie- 
Ton. ad I.) cut the knot by omitting Kxii 
Q(ov narpos, and apparently reading 
iavTov for avrov, 

' Here the Apostle's words are 'By 
Jesus Christ and God the Father:' 
immediately after he writes 'From 
God the Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ' The one expression supple- 
ments the other : ' Thou Father in 
Me, and I in Thee (John xvii. 21X' 

TOW ey€ipavTOS avTOV €k vexpcav^ * who 
raised Him from the deadJ This 
expression occurs elsewhere with a 

- more general reference to Christian 



faith or Christian life: Rom. ir. 24, 
viii. II; comp. i Cor. xr. 15. Here 
it has a spedal bearing on St Paul's 
apostleship, as the context shows. ' I 
was commissioned by the ris^i and 
glorified Lord: I am in all respects an 
Apostle, a qualified witness of His re- 
surrection, and a «gnal instance of 
His power.' 

2. ol (rvv ifjuA navTts ad€X<^o(] 'aU 
the brethren who are with mel Pro- 
bably the small band of his fellow- 
traveUers is meant. See Phil. iy.^^'. 
where he distinguishes 'the brethr^i 
who are with him' from 'all the 
saints,' i,e, from the resident members 
of the Church of Rome from which 
he is writing. For the bearing of this 
phrase on the date of the epistle, see 
p. 55. This company perhaps included 
Timothy (2 Cor. L i) and Erastus 
(Acts xix. 22). Ho may also at this 
time have been rejoined by Titus witii 
the two brethren from Corinth (2 Cor. 
viii. 16—24), and may have had with 
him besides some of those who accom- 
panied him afterwards on hb return 
to Asia, as Tychicus and Tropbimns 
for instance (Acts xx. 4, 5), if indeed 
they are not to be identified with the 
two brethren already mentioned. 

The patristic writers, followed by 
several modem commentators, see in 
this expression a desire on the part of 
the Apostle to fortify his teaching by 
the sanction of others : ' Faciens eis 
pudorem, quod contra omnes sentiunt,' 
says Yictorinus. Such a motive seems 
alien to the whole spirit of this epistle 
in which all human authority is set 
aside. The Apostle in fact dismisses 
the mention of his companions as ra- 
pidly as possible in one general ex- 
pression. He then returns to the 
singular, 'I marvel,' which he retains 
throughout the epistle. Paul's autho- 
rity has been challenged, and Paul 
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KpKTTOVy ^Tov 801/TOS iavTOv irepl twv dfiapTiwu iifxwvy 
OTTois i^eXriTai Yifxa^ eK tov alcjpo^ tov ei/ecrTorroj wovti^ 

4. iivk'p TUP &fiafyrtwp» 

viJMv)f Mark xiy. 24 {virtp noXkSv, the 
correct reading), where there is no 
explanatory clause. All this follows 
from the meaning of the prepositions 
wep having a sense of 'interest in/ 
which is wanting to vrcpc. Neither 
conyeys the idea of a mcarioiu act 
(ain-t), though such will frequently ap- 
pear in the context. On vntp and vtpX 
see Winer, § xlvii. p. 401, and espe- 
cially Wieseler's note here. 

efcXi^rac] ^deliver* strikes the key- 
note of the epistle. The Gospel is a 
rescue, an emancipation from a state 
of bondage. See esp. iv. 9, 31, ▼. i, 13. 

TOV al&vos TOV tvtorwTos irovrfpov] the 
correct reading, in which the detached 
position of novripov is emphatic; 'with 
all its evils.' Oomp. Arist Eth, Nic, 
I. 13 Kol yap Toyadov avBpiairiVQv 
iCffTovptv KoX TTiv evdaipoviav avBpvh- 
nivriVy Polit, II. 9 T"®'' y dbuajfiOTav 
fKovaio^v Th. irXciaro avpfiaivei ic.r.X. 
The reading of the received text, rpO 
iv€(TT&Tos alSvos novrfpoVf is gramma* 
tically simpler, but less forcible. 

The author of the Clementines, who 
was certainly acquainted with this 
Epistle (see p. 61), seems to have St 
Paul's expression in mind, Epiet Jac. 
i eirl TOV cWoTWTOs novrfpov tov ccro- 
fitvov ayaBov oXa» r^ Koa-pM pajvwras 
/3a<riXca (where almvog found in some 
texts after irovrjpov is evidently an in- 
terpolation). If so, he appears to have 
interpreted the words * finom the eeon, 
the dominion, of the present evil one:' 
comp. I John v. 19 o Koa-pos oKos cV 
r^ TTovrfpS k€itm: Bamab. § 2. At all 
events a possible interpretation is thus 
suggested. Comp. Polyb. xvin. 38. 5 
TOV iveoT&ra jSacriXca. 

TOW ai^vos TOV €V€aT«Toy] The pre- 
sent transitory world, elsewhere 6 vvv 
aicDV, e. ff* I Tim. vL 1 7 o olo^v tov kwt^ 
pov TovToVf Ephes. ii. 2, and most fre- 
quently o aiay ovtos, e.g. Rom. xii 2,^ as 



alone answers the challenga 

Tois €KK\ri<riais ttjs Takarias] * to the 
Churches if Galatia.^ On this mode 
of address, as marking the earlier 
epistles, see i Thess. i. i. The abrupt- 
ness of the language here is remark- 
able. Elsewhere the Apostle adds 
some words of commendation. The 
Church of the Thessalonians, for in- 
stance, is 'in God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ' (i Thess. i. i, 2 
Thess. i. i): that of the Corinthians is 
composed of those 'sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints' (i Cor. i. 2, 
comp. 2 Cor. i. i). The omission of 
any expression of praise in addressing 
the Galatians shows the extent of 
their apostasy ; see p. 64. 

3. xapis vplv Koi fiprjvrif k. t. X.] On 
this form of salutation, see the notes 
I Thess. i. i. 

4. Toi) dovTos iavTov iCT.X.] ^who 
gave Himself for our sins' A decla- 
ration of the true ground of accept- 
ance with God. The Galatians had 
practically ignored the atoning death 
of Christ : comp. ii. 21, v. 4. 

TTcpX T&v apapri^v'] The MSB here, as 
in several other passages, are divided 
between vtpX and vn-cp, though here 
the balance of authority is perhaps in 
favour of irepi. Geneiiliy it may be 
said that vtpi is used of thingsy virip 
of persons, as i Pet iii. 18 ort xal 
Xpurros mra( ntpl apaprtav cariOav^v 
IOkmos virip dbUtav, but exceptions 
are very numerous, and in Heb. .v* 3 
we have wcpl ^avrov irpoot^cpcw^ nepl 
apapTt&v (not vTTcp dpapTwv, as some 
read), though just before (ver. i) the 
expression used is frpocji^pf; vn-cp apcip- 
Tt£v. Where irepl is used of persons, 
it is frequently explained by some* 
clause added, e.g. Matth. xxvi. 28, r^ 
n-epl noKk&v €Kxyw6p€vov ds 2<^c(r(v 
apapTt&v. With this compare the par- 
allel passages Luke.xxii. 19, 20 {Ctrip 
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pov KUTa TO Behfifia tov Oeou Kai rrarpos fjfMV^ ^^ n 



a €fs TOik aidauas twv aiULVWV* dfitip. 



opposed to the other worid, the world 
of eternity, 6 Mv mtvos Luke zx. 35, 
o ali^v 6 €px6fupos Luke xviii. 20, aU^v 
ficXX«y Hebr. yL 5, and often in the 
plural, ol td»w€s ol mpxofupoi Ephes. 
iL 7) ol eumvfs Tttv alnvmVf and ol Oittveff 
tdmply. This age, this world, is under 
a *god' (2 Cor. iv. 4\ or * rulers' (i 
Cor. ii 6) of its own, who are opposed 
to the Eternal God, the King of the ' 
ages, o ^curiXcvr r&v aUov^v, I Tim. L 
17. See especially Ephes. iL 2 — 7, and 
comp. Fscudo-Clem. 2 Cor. § 6 tf<mp 
di ovTOS 6 aitfv Koi 6 fjJ\k»v tvo i^BpoL 
The Apostles speak of themselTes and 
their generation as living on the fron- 
tier of two soons, the Gospel trans- 
ferring them as it were across the bor- 
der. The distinction of time between 
the two, which is the primary distinc- 
ticm, becomes lost in the moral and 
spiritual conception. 

It has been proposed to take cW 
trrw here in the sense of ' impending' 
as referring to the final apostasy. In 
other passages howeyer iw^vrwra is 
plainly 'present' as opposed to fiik- 
\ovTa 'future,' Rom. Yiii. 38, i Cor. iiL 22 
(comp. Hebr. ix. 9), in accordance with 
the sense it bears in the language of 
grammar, where o xp^uo^ o mtrrms is 
'tiie present tense.' Gomp. Philo, de 
plant, No0y II. § 27, p. 346 H rpi- 
fMpovs xP^^^^f OS €t9 TOP naptkfjkvBara 
ftal mxrr&ra Koi fUXkopra TtfUffo-Ocu, 
w€<lwKev. Eren in passages where it 
seems at first sight to have the sense 
impending, soon to oome,' as in i Cor. 
vii. 26 dta rfjv €V€(rrm<ra3f cawyKfiv, 
2 Thess. iL 2 evetmfMV rj Vf^pa, its 
proper meaning is more appropriate. 

K<rra to OiXrina] 'by the will qfQod' 
and not by our own merits. St Paul 
is still insisting on the dispensation of 
grace impi^ned by the false teachers. 
Compare rw HdkeirctPTeSf Ter. 6. 

rm Qeov Koi irarpos fJP'oiv,'] Comp. 

'PhU. ir. 2a >Does rjpmp refer to efov 



as well as varpos, ' Our God and Fi^ 
ther* ? On the whole this seems pro- 
bable ; for the article, not being neces- 
sary before ecoO, seems to be added 
to bind the two dauses together and 
connect both with 17/uMr. The same 
construction is justified in the case of 
the similar expression, o Bcor km narrfp 
*ljl<rov XptoTov (2 Cor. L 3, Ephesw L 3), 
by John xx. 17, 'I ascend to my Fa- 
ther and your Father, and to my God 
and your God.' See Fritzsche, Rom. 
ill p. 233. In yer. i the word 'Fa- 
ther' refers especially though not 
solely to Christ, in yer. 4 to mankind, 
while in yer. 3 it seems to be used 
absolutely. 

5. Speaking of the mercy of God, 
as shown in man's redemption through 
the death of Christ, the Apostle bursts 
out in an ascription of praise. ' lu- 
finitis beneficiis infinita gloria debe- 
tur,' says Pelagius. For similar out- 
bursts of thank^ving, see Rom. viL 25, 
ix. 5, xi. 36, 2 Cor. ix. 1 5, Ephes. iii. 20. 

1} d6(a] * the glory, which is pre-emi- 
nently such, the glory which belongs 
to Him:' comp. Joh. xvii. 5. The 
article is almost uniyersally found 
with do£a in these doxologies. Con- 
trast with this the absence of the arti- 
cle in Rom. ii. 10, i Cor. xL 15. It is 
probable therefore that we should 
supply €ar\p in such cases rather than 
?<7Ta>. It is an affirmation rather than 
a wish. Glory is the essential attri- 
bute of Qod. See i Pet. iy. 11 ^ 
eWiv 17 bo^a Kfii to Kpar«s, and the 
doxology added to the Lord's prayer. 
Matt, yi 13. 

th Toi/s aiioNfas t&p mw/ap'] 'foT endr 
less ages^ opposed to the present finite 
and transitory age (yer. 4). Compare 
Ephes. iL 2, 7, where this opposition 
is brought out more strongly. 

6, 7. An indignant expression of 
surprise takes the place of the usual 
thanksgiying for the faith of hia oon^ 
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verts. This is the sole instance where 
Bt Paul omits to express his thank- 
fulness in addressing any Church. See 
the introduction, p. 64. 

* 1 maryel that ye are so ready to 
reTolt from God who called you, so 
reckless in abandoning the dispensa- 
tion of grace for a different gospel. 
A different gospel, did I say 1 Nay, 
it is not another. There cannot be 
two gospels. Only certain men are 
shaking your allegiance, attempting to 
pervert the Gospel of Christ A vain 
attempt, for the Gospel perverted is 
no gospel at all' 

6. oj;ro>ff raxeo);] *«o quicMy? If by 
*so quickly' we understand 'so soon,' 
it must mean ' so soon after your con- 
version,' as the words following show. 
For the bearing of this expression <m 
the date of this Epistle see p. 41. It 
is possible however that rax^&s here 
may signify 'readily, rashly,* i.e. quick- 
ly after the opportunity is offered, a 
sense which the present tense (jurari" 
eea-Be) would facilitate. See i Tim. 
V. 22 x^^P^^ Tax€»£ firiB€vi eiririBfiy 
2 Thess. ii. 2 th ro fi^ Taxf<As crciXcu- 
&rjvai. In this case there will be no 
reference to any independent point of 
time. 

fieraTiBcarBf] 'are turning rene- 
gades;* the middle voice, as may be 
seen from the passages quoted below. 
TAerariBtfrBtu is used (i) of desertion 
or revolt, %,e, of military or political 
defection, as in Polyb. xxVi. 2. 6 ra- 

X^OOS KM TCfVS iro\irtV6fl€VOVS fl€Ta- 

6€<rBai irpos r^v 'PcdfuziW mpceriv, and 
frequently (2) 6f a change in religion, 
philosophy, or morals, i Kings xxi. 
25 <os iKTeOrjKOf adrov ^lt(afie\ -i; yvpfj 
avTov, Iambi. Protrept, c, 17 fura- 
Bia-Bcu airo rov dTrXiJorraJs koL 'AkoKo- 
oTos txovTos piov iiri rhv Koa-fuos, Dio- 
nysius of Heraclea, who iVom being a 
Stoic became an Epicurean, was called 
furaBffi€vos^ 'turncoat' {fivTiKpvs cbro- 



bvi TOV r^ff apenis x"''''^^^ avBiva iitrrjfjr 
^cacmro Athen. TU. p. 281 d). The 
word is frequently used however of 
'conversion' in a good sense, as in 
Justin, ApcH. I. pp. 83 B, 91 D, etc. 

TOV icaXccrovror v/xfir cV x^P*'''*] ^Him 
who caUed you in grace* St Paul 
here states the distinctive features of 
the true Gospel which the Galatians 
had set aside : first, as regards its 
source, that conversion comes of God 
('Him that called you') and not of 
themselves; and secondly, as regards 
the instrument, that it is a covenant 
of grace, not of works. For the omis- 
sion of Gcov, see the note on L 15. 

XpcoToC] is generally omitted in the 
Latin authorities, while some others 
read 'It/croD TLpurrov, Xpurrov 'hfoovj 
and even Oeov. All these may possi- 
bly have been glosses to explain tov 
Kokearavros. Certainly the passage 
seems to gain in force by the omission. 
The implied antithesis between the 
true gospel of grace and the false go- 
spel of works thus stands out in bolder 
relief: comp. Ephes. ii 8 rg x^^P*^^ ^<^^ 
(reo-axTficvoi. It is found however in 
the best mbs, and is supported by such 
passages as Acts xv. 11, bta rrfs x^' 
Tof TOV KVpiov *Itj<rov trurrtmfKv (ro- 
Brpnu, li retained, it must be taken 
after x^^^i, and not with tov Kakitrav- 
Tos as in the Peshito, for 6 KaKtaus in 
St Paul's language is always tiie Fa- 
ther. 

6, 7. €ls (Ttpov €i5ayy. x-r.X.] 'toa 
second, a different gospel, which is 
not another' This is not an admis- 
sion in favour of the false teachers, as 
though they taught the one Gospel, 
however perverted (tM>mp. PhiL i 15, 
1 8). Such a concession would be quite 
alien to the spirit of this passage. 'It 
is not another gospel,' the Apostle 
says, 'for there cannot be two gospels^ 
and as it is not the^me, it is no go- 
spel at alL' The rdative o cannot 
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yeXiop, ^o ovK earip aWoy ei fxri Tive^ eicriu oi Tapdo'" 
aropT€^ vfxa^ Kal deXovre^ /JLeTaaTpeyJ/^ai to evayyeXiou 
Tov XpiCTOv. ^dWa Kai edv ij/iet? fi ayyeXo^ e^ ou- 



without harshness be referred to any- 
thing else but mpw cvayycXioy. 

mpov] implies a difference of kind, 
which is not involved in 2XXo. The 
primaiy distinction between the words 
appears to be, that SXXos is another 
as 'one besides,' ertpos another as 
'one of two.' The fundamental sense 
of ertpos is most clearly marked in 
its compounds, as iTtpo(f>BakiAoSi 'one- 
eyed.' Thus Skkos adds, while h'€pos 
distinguishes. Now when our atten- 
tion is confined to two objects, we 
naturally compare and contrast them ; 
hence htpot gets to signify 'unlike, 
opposite,' as Xen. Cyrop, vm, 3. 8 
ijv ftcv KarrjyoprjoTjg .... tltravBis Stop 
dioKOVcif irtp^ ftoi XPV<ni diaxov^, i.e. 
'changed,' where SKkto could not stand. 
In Exod. i. 8 avitmi hi ^ao-tXcvr mpos 
fV AlyvTrrov, it is a translation of 
Bnn * novus ;' and the idea of differ- 
ence is frequently prominent in the 
word as used in the lxx. Thus while 
flXXoff is generally confined to a nega- 
tion of identity, crc/wr sometimes im- 
plies the negation of resemblance. See 
2 Cor* xi. 4, where the two words are 

. used appropriately, as they are here. 
In many cases however they will bo 
interchangeable: comp. Matth. xi. 3 

. with Luke vii. 20. Hesychius explains 

: €T€pov' aXXov' fj oXXoioi^ rj h row dvoiv' 
H dpiarepovy V€ov, bfvrepov^ 

7. €l fii^ Tivfg K.r.X.] ' Only in this 
sense is it another Gospel, in that it 
is an attempt to pervert the one true 
Gospel.' El firf seems always to retain, 
at least in this stage of the language, 
its proper exceptive sense, and is not 
simply oppositive, though it frequent- 
ly approaches nearly to oKka; see the 
note on i. 19. Here the following de- 
\ovT€Sf which is slightly emphatic ('at- 
tempting to, though without success*), 

. justifies the exception taken by cl yJi, 
Tiv€s €t(nv ol Tapatra-ovrts] a some- 



what unusual construction for ot tot 
paaaovaip. It occurs however even in 
ckssical writers, e.g. Soph. (Ed. Col, 
1023 oXXoi yap ol <nr€vdovTfSy Lysias 
pro ArisL bon, § 57 clo-i 84 rtvts oi 
vpoavakia-KoPTts (Uie latter passage is 
quoted with others by Winer, § xviii. 
p. 122), and more commonly in the 
New Testament) e.g. Col. ii. 8 ^Xc- 
WfTC prj ris tfoTtu 6 avkayaymp, Luke 
xviii 9. See the note on iii. 21. For 
riW ff applied by St Paul to his adver- 
saries, see iL 12, I Cor. iv. 18, 2 Cor. 
iii. I, X. 2. Other interpretations of 
this clause have been proposed, all 
of which seem to do violence either to 
the sense or the grammar. 

rapaaa-ovrfs] not 'troubling your 
minds,' but 'raising seditions among 
you, shaking your allegiance,' a con- 
tinuation of the metaphor of lurarl- 
6€(r0€, The phrase Taparrciv rffv TroXii^ 
is commonly used of factions, e. g. Ari- 
stoph. Eq, 863. See the note on v. 10. 

/icracrrpc^at] properly, 'to reverse, 
to change to the opposite,' and so 
stronger than dtaorpc^i, which is sim- 
ply 'to distort,' 'wrench :' comp. Arist. 
Mhet. h 1$ Koi TO Toiv JS€vo<f>a»ovs fierct- 
fTTp^y^avra (fxrrtov jc.r.X. What was 
the idea prominent in the Apostle's 
mind when he called this heresy a 
'reversal' of the Gospel, may bo ga- 
thered from iii. 3. 

TOV XpuTTov] On the genitive see 
the notes on i Thess. ii. 2. 

8, 9. The difference of moods in 
these two verses is to be noticed. In 
the former, a pure hypothesis is put 
forward, in itself highly improbable 
(cvayycXi^ijraij: in the latter, a fsEu^t 
which had actually occurred and was 
occurring (fvoyycXtfcrai). 

Koi tov] preserves its proper sense 
of ' etiamsi,' as distinguished from cay 
Koi 'etsi.' See Hermann, Viger, p. 
832, Jelf, Gramm. § 861. In other 
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pavou evayyeXi^rjrai [y/juv] Trap* o evrjyyeXKrdiuLeda 
vjuuuy dvadefxa tcma, ^cJs TrpoeipYiKajiev Kai apri iraXiv 



words, it introduces a highly impro- 
bable supposition. With this passage 
contrast the meaning of iav Koi as it 
occurs in yi. i, ihv kcu irpoKriii^S^. 

jJfieTs] ^we' St Paul seems never 
to use the plural when speaking of 
himself alone. Here it would include 
those who had been his colleagues in 
preaching to the Galatians, such as 
Silas and Timothy. The latter espe- 
cially would be referred to, as he 
seems to have been with the Apostle 
on both visits to Galatia, and was pro- 
bably in his company when this letter 
was written. See the note on i. 2. 

viiiv] is doubtful, being found both 
before and after €iayy€\iCrjTai in dif- 
ferent texts, and in some omitted en- 
tirely. 

irap' o] On the interpretation of 
these words a controversy on Hradi- 
tion' has been made to hinge, Pro- 
testant writers advocating the sense 
of 'besides' for irapa, Roman Catho- 
lics that of * contrary to.* The context 
is the best guide to the meaning of 
the preposition. St Paul is here as- 
serting the oneness, the integrity of 
his Gospel. It will not brook any 
rival. It will not suffer any foreign 
admixture. The idea of ' contrariety ' 
therefore is alien to the general bear- 
ing of the passage, though indepen- 
dently of the context the preposition 
might well have this meaning. 

dvaBefjLo] is the common (Hellen- 
istic), avoBfiiia the classical (Attic) 
form. See Lobeck, Phryn. pp. 249, 
445; Paralip. p. 417. But though 
originally the same, the two forms 
grsidually diverged in meaning, ava- 
OrjfjM getting to signify 'devoted' in 
a good, and opdBefia in a bad sense. 
See Trench, N. T. Syrum, ist ser. § 5 ; 
Fritzsche on Rom. ix. 3. This is a 
common phenomenon in all languages, 
e.g. in English, 'cant,' 'chant,' 'hu- 
man,' 'humane/ with other examples 



given in Trench, Study qf Words, 
p. 156; see also M. Mailer's Science 
qf Langucufe, 2nd ser. p. 262 sqq. 
Such divergences of meaning are 
generally to be traced to the different 
sources from which the varying forms 
are derived. In the present instance 
the distinction seems to have arisen 
from the fact that the sense 'an ac- 
cursed thing* would be derived chiefly 
through the Hellenist writers of the 
Lxx, the sense 'an offering' mostly 
through classical authors. The dis- 
tinction of meaning however is only 
general, not universal. Pseudo-Justin, 
QucBst. et resp, 121 (p. 190, Otto), 
assigns both meanings to dvdOefui, 
as Theodoret (on Rom. ix. 3) does to 
dvdOrina. ^AvaBrjixa occurs Only once in 
the New Testament, Luke xxi. 5, and 
there in the sense of ' an offering,' in 
accordance with the distinction given 
above. 

It is doubted whether dvdBefia here 
means 'excommunicated' or 'accurs- 
ed ;' i, e, whether it refers to eccle- 
siastical censure, or spiritual condi- 
tion. The latter alone seems tenable; 
for (i) It is the lxx translation of the 
Hebrew Din, e.g. Josh. vii. i, 12. 
This word is used in the Old Testa- 
ment of a person or thing set apart 
and devoted to destruction, because 
hateful to God. Hence in a spiritual 
application it denotes the state of 
one who is alienated from God by 
sin. But on the other hand it seems 
never to signify ' excommunicated,' a 
sense which is not found till much 
later than the Christian era. (2) In 
no passage is the sense of ecclesiasti- 
cal censure very appropriate to dp6r 
6€fia, dvaB€fjLaTlC€iVy where they occur 
in the New Testament, and in some, 
as Rom. ix. 3, i Cor. xii. 3, it is ob- 
viously excluded. Here for instance, 
it is inconsistent with the dyytXos i^ 
ovpavQv. In course of time dmSefui, 
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Xeyw^ €i Tis vfAa^ evayyeXi^eTai Trap" o wapeXd/SeTCy 
dva0€fia ioTTta. ^^apn yap dvdptairov^ 7rei$(o rj top 
Qeov ; fi ^titw dvOptowoi^ dpeaKeiv ; 6£ en dvQpwiroi^ ijpe" 
aKOVj XpiCTOv iovXo^ ovk dv ijfifjy. 



like the corresponding cm nnder- 
went a change of meaning, getting to 
ngnify ' ezo(Mnmanicated,' and this is 
the common patristic sense of the 
word. It was not unnatoral there- 
fore, that the iSftthers should attempt 
to force upon St Paul the ecclesiasti- 
cal sense with wiiich tliej were most 
familiar, as Theodoret does for in- 
stance, on I Cor. xtL 22, explaining 
avABtiui HoTu by aiKkarpios tar^ rov 

9. t&g npofip^KOfuv] *€U tee have 
told you b^orcy* probablj on the oc- 
casion of his second visit, when he 
already discerned unhealthy symp- 
toms in the Galatian Church. See p. 
25. The distinction between the sin- 
gular (Xr/tf) where St Paul is writing 
in his own person, and the plur^ 
(irpo€ipi^Kafitv) where he is speaking 
of the joint labours of himself and his 
colleagues, is to be observed. See the 
note on rifuU ver. 8. 

Koi &pTt n&Xiv] ^80 now again* 
&pTi here denotes strictly present, as 
opposed to past time— a late use of the 
word. See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 18 sqq. 

TTokiv] ^a>gain* is not to be referred, 
as it is taken by some, to the preced- 
ing verse, in the sense ^ I repeat what 
I have just said.' Against this inter- 
pretation two objections lie: (i) St 
Paul in that case would have used the 
singular irpotiprjKa (which indeed is 
found in some texts), as throughout 
the Epistle he writes in his own per- 
son alone; and (2) The words Koi &fyn 
mark some greater distinction of time 
than this interpretation would allow. 

vftag fvayyeXi^erai] In classical wri- 
ters this verb takes only a dative 
of the person, in later Greek it has 
indifferently a dative or an accusative. 
See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 266 sqq. and 



Ellicott on I Thess, iiL 6. 

10. ' Let him be accursed, I say. 
Whaty does my boldness startie you? 
Is thU, I ask, the language of a time- 
server 1 Will any say now that, care- 
less of winning tiie favour of God, I 
seek to conciliate men, to ingratiate 
myself with men 1 If I had been con- 
tent thus to compromise, I should 
have been spared all the sufferings, 
as I should have been denied all the 
privileges, of a servant of Christ.' 

apTi yap"] What is the opposition 
implied in this now ? It can scarcely 
be referred, as some refer it, to the 
time before his conversion. 'Concili- 
ation' is no fit term to apply to the 
fierce bigotry of Saul, the persecutor 
of the Church of Christ. The errors 
of his early career are the offspring 
of blind zeal, and not of worldly 
policy (i Tim. i. 13). The explana- 
tion is doubtless to be found in the 
charges of inconsistency brought a- 
gainst him by the Judaizers. They 
had misrepresented certain acts of 
his past life, and branded him as a 
temporizer. There shall be no doubt 
about his language now. He had 
formerly, they said, preached the Mo- 
saic law, because forsooth he had 
become as a Jew to the Jews. Let 
them judge now whether he would 
make concessions to condliate those 
who had a leaning towards Judaism. 
This cLfm, has therefore no connexion 
with the aperi of ver. 9. The sup- 
pressed allusion to the Judaizers also 
explains the particle yap\ 'I speak 
thus strongly, for my language shall 
not be misconstrued, shall wear no 
semblance of compromise.' 

avBpfoirovs nfiBa rj roy Qtov] * do I 
coneiliate, make friends qfmen or (f 
GodT Though the idea of persuasion 
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"rvwpi^to Se vfupy dSe\(poi, to evayyeXiov to ev- 
ayyeXiadev iir ifiov, oTi ovk ecTiv KaToi avBpfairov. 
^^oi/Se yap iyta irapa di/dpwTrov irapeXajiov avTO ovTe 



is not strictly applicable in the case 
of God (comp. 2 Cor. v. 1 1, avBpwrovs 
ireWofiev, Qt^ Be n€<l>aP€fmfi€Oa)f yet 
TTciBta is fitly extended to the second 
clause in reference to the language of 
his enemies. * You charge me with a 
policy of conciliation. Yes: I concili- 
ate God.' 'De humane usu sumptum 
est,' says Jerome. On the article 
Bengel pointedly remarks: ^ayOpfo- 
frow, homines; hoc sine articulo: at 
moz rhv Gcov, Deum cum articulo. 
Dei solius habenda est ratio.' See 
also the note on iy. 31. 

avBpwrois dp€(rK€iv] So I Thess. ii.4: 
comp. avBpwnaptcTKoij Ephes. yi. 6, Col. 
iii. 22. 

rrt] 'sHli: After what? 'After all 
that has befallen me: after all the 
exi)eriences I have had.' Compare the 
tri of y. II. Both passages find an 
explanation in yi 17; ^Henceforth let 
no man trouble me.' See the intro- 
duction, p. 51. llie rrt does not im- 
ply that St Paul eyer had been a 
time-seryer. It is equiyalent to, 'at 
this stage, at this late date.' The in- 
sertion of yap after ci in the receiyed 
text is one of the many attempts of 
transcribers to smooth down the rug- 
gedness of St Paul's style. 

apUTTOv hovkoi OVK UP iJP'rjv] '/ 

shxntld not have been a servant of 
Christ^ perhaps with an indirect re- 
ference to the marks of persecution 
which he bore on his body {ja ariy- 
flora Tov ^Irftrov, yi 1 7); *I should 
not haye been branded as His slaye, 
I should not haye suffered for Him.' 
Comp. V. 11; 'If I yet preach cir- 
cumcision, why am I yet persecuted V 
II, 12. *I assure you, brethren, 
the Gospel you were taught by me 
is not of human devising. I did not 
myself receive it from man, but from 



13. o^s^ iSMx^n^. 

Jesus Christ I did not learn it, as 
one learns a lesson, by painful study. 
It flashed upon me, as a revelation 
from heaven.' 

11. TvapiCa vftiv] '/ declare to 
you' introduces some statement on 
which the Apostle lays special em- 
phasis, I Cor. xii 3, xv. i, 2 Cor. viii. 
I. (Compare the similar phrase, ' I 
would not have you ignorant^}. Both 
this phrase and the following, Kara 
HvOpomovy are confined to the epistles 
of this chronological group. 

The best authorities are nearly 
equally divided between de and yap. 
The former, resuming the subject 
which has been interrupted by his 
defence of himself, is more after the 
A posticus manner, while the latter 
would seem the obvious connecting 
particle to transcribers. On the other 
hand dc may possibly have been sub- 
stituted for yap here, because it is 
found with yv<opiC& {-{ofiev) in i Cor. 
xv. I, 2 Cor. viii. i. 

loTiv] is here only the copula. The 
present tense is used instead of the im- 
perfect to show the permanence and un- 
changeableness of his Gospel. See ii. 2. 

Kara av3p<ojrov] * after any human 
fashion or standard.' See on iii. 15. 

12. ovb€ yap cyco] 'For to go a 
step farther back, neither did / my- 
seifreceiye it from man.' The force 
of the particle ovdi is best sought for 
in the context Ovde cyco napeXaPov 
answers to ro evayyeXtoBcv vir tfiov 
OVK loTtv, as vapa avBpwrov answers 
to Korh SvSpemov. Otliers explain it 
'/ as little as the Twelve,' '/ in 
whom perhaps it might have been ex- 
pected :* but such interpretations are 
not reflected in the context. 

frapa avBptojrov TrapcXa/Soy] The idea 
in the preposition is sufficiently wide 
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iSihdxOn^f aWa Si* dirOKoXv^^ew^ *lfj(rov Xpio'Tov. 
^^tlKOViraTe yap Trjif ifirjp dvaaTpoi^riv irore cV ti5 *Ioi;- 
haiafiw^ OTi Kaff virepjioX^p ihiwKOP ti)j/ eKkKno-iav tov 



to include both the anh and d<a of 
Yer. I. I do not think the distinction 
given by Winer, § xlvii. p. 388, and 
others, between Xo^ayciv vapa Kvplov 
and Xa/l^ayrly anh Kvplov (l Cor. xL 
23), as denoting respectively direct 
and indirect communication, can be 
insisted upon. It is true, that while 
anh contemplates only the giver, iropa 
in a manner connects the giver with 
the receiver, denoting the passage 
from the one to the other, but the 
links of the chain between the two 
may be numerous, and in all cases 
where the idea of transmission is pro- 
minent iraph will be used in prefer- 
ence to awoy be the communication 
direct or indirect ; so PhiL iv. 18 dc- 
(apfvog irapa 'EnaxjipobiTov to, irap 
vp&v : comp. Plat Symp, 202 e. The 
verb irapakapJ^av€iv may be used either 
of the ultimate receiver or of any in- 
termediate agent, provided that the 
idea of transmission be retained, i. e. 
it may be either (i) to receive as 
transmitted to oneself, 2 Thess. iii 6, 
or (2) to receive so as to transmit to 
others. In this latter sense it is used 
of the Apostles, who receiving the 
Gospel directly from the Lord, passed 
it to others. See i Cor. xi. 23, xv. i, 
3, and compare napayyeXia, 

ovT€ fbibaxBfjv] The authorities being 
nearly equally divided between ovt€ 
and ovde, I have vdth some hesitation 
retained the former in the text, as 
being the less regular collocation (ov- 
d€...ot^€), and therefore more likely to 
be altered. In this case another ovt€ 
is to be understood before TrapeXa^v, 
the de of ovdc having reference to the 
former sentence. See Winer, § Iv. 6, 
p. 514, and esp. A. Buttmann, p. 315. 

cMdxOrjv is added to explain and 
enforce irap dv6p<a7rov napeXaPov, and 

thus to bring out the contrast with 



di mroKoikv^w. ' I received it not by 
ifistrtiction from man but by revela- 
Hon from Christ' For a somewhat 
similar contrast see Cia pro Mil. c. 
iv : ' Est enim, hsec judices, non scripta 
sod nata lex; quam non dididmus 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex nar 
tura ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, ex- 
pressimus.' 

13, 14. ^ My early education is a 
proof that I did not receive the Go- 
spel from man. I was brought up in 
a rigid school of ritualism, directly 
opposed to the liberty of the Gospel. 
I was from age and temper a staunch 
adherent of the principles of that 
school. Actiftg upon them, I relent- 
lessly persecuted the Christian bro- 
therhood. No human agency there- 
fore could have brought about the 
change. It required a direct interpo- 
sition from God.' 

13. ^Kov(raT€] ^ye heard^ *I told 
you, when I was with you.' The his- 
tory of his past career as a persecutor 
formed part of his preaching: see 
Acts xxii. 2—21, xxvi. 4 — 23, i Cor. 
XV. 8 — 10: comp Phil. iii. 6, i Tim. L 

13. The A. "^Mk^ ^^^ heard,' give^ 
a wrong meaning ^^ 

waurpox^v 'n(yr€\ for the more usual 
Tt&ri dvcurTpo(f>i^Py as ver. 23, 6 duoKODV 
rjp.2s TroT€, Similar displacements of 
words, which would ordinarily come 
between the article and substantive, 
are frequent in the New Testament 
See on i Thess. i. i ; and Winer, § xx. 
p. 147 sqq. 

*lovbaX(rp^] 'observance qf Jewish 
rites* The word does not in itself 
imply any disparagement. Comp. 2 
Mace. ii. 21 rots vn^p rov 'louSaio-- 
pov <f>iKoTip4DS dvBpayaOi^(ra<nVy xiv. 38 
(Tfidfia Koi ^Irvx^^ xmkp tov ^lovbdUrpjov 
TrapafiePXrjpevos, and 'lovdaij^ciy GaL IL 

14. Tliough perhaps originally coin- 
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Qeov Kal iiropdovp avTfjp, ^"^Kai irpoeKOWTOv ev t& loi/- 
haiiTfiw vTrep ttoWovs crvptiXiKiwTas €P tw yevei fiovy 
Treptcrarorepia^ ^>;\a)Ti}s virdp'xuiv rwv TraTpiKwu [xou 



ed by the heathen and, as used by 
them, conveying some shadow of con- 
tempt, it would, when naturalized 
among the Jews themselves, lose this 
idea^ and even become a title of hon- 
our. The case of Xpioriovof, likewise 
a term of reproach in the first in- 
stance, is a»paralleL 

€7r6p6ovv jc r. X.] ' I devastated the 
Church* as Acts ix. 21 ovx ovros 
ifTTLV 6 TropOrja-as iv 'lepovtraXrifi Toifs 
cTTiKoKovfievovs K,T.\. Comparo Av- 
fiaivero rffv iKKKqaiav, Acts viii. 3. 

14. avvrjKi,Kiwras\ ^ qf my own age' 
who embraced the religion of their 
fathers with all the ardour of youthful 
patriotism. The Attics use the simple 
form jJXiKMon^ff, while the compound 
belongs to the later dialect. Com- 
pare the similar instances of noKinjs 
{ovfinokiTrjSf Ephes. ii. 19), <l>v\€TTis 
((rvfx4)v\€Trjs, I Thess. ii. 14), etc. In 
this class of words the later language 
aims at greater definiteness. The rule 
however is not absolute, but only ex- 
presses a general tendency. See Lo- 
beck, Phryn, pp. 172, 471. 

cV T^ y(V€i yuov] *in my race/ i.e. 
among the Jews, an incidental proof 
that St Paul is addressing Gentile 
converts. See p. 26, note 3. In the 
same way, Rom. xvi. 7, 21, he men- 
tions certain Jews as his 'kinsmen' 
(ovyyevfiy). Comp. also Rom. ix. 3 
V7r€p T&v adfX</><3y pov t&v avyyevav 
pav Kara (rapKO. 

nepura-OTepas fjyXow^r vnapxo>v] The 
adverb n-cpco-o-orcpo);, which is fre- 
quent in St Paul, seems always to re- 
tain its comparative force. Here it 
is explained by virep noXkovs. For 
(rjKoyrfis vnapxoiVf comp. Acts xxi. 20 
7ravT€s CnXorrai tov vop^v vnapxava-iv. 
St Paul seems to have belonged to 
the extreme party of the Pharisees 
(Acts xxii. 3, xxiii. 7, xxvi. 5, Phil. iii. 
GAL. 



5, 6), whose pride it was to call them- 
selves ^zealots of the law, zealots of 
God.^ To this party also had be- 
longed Simon, one of the Twelve, 
thence sumamed the zealot, Cn^wris 
or Kovavmoij i.e. {KJp. A portion of 
these extreme partizans, forming into 
a separate sect under Judas of Gali- 
lee, took the name of 'zealots' par 
excellence, and distinguished them- 
selves by their furious opposition to 
the Romans. Joseph. Antiq. xviu. 
I. I, 6. See Ewald, Gesch, des Volkes 
Isr. V. p. 25 sqq., p. 322, vi. p. 340. 

Tc5i/ TTorpiKCdP pov jrapa86a'€<op] 'qf 
th^ traditions handed doton from 
my fathers,* It is doubtful whether 
the law of Moses is included in this 
expression. In Josephus ra cV napa- 
d6a-€a)s rmv irariptov {Antiq, XIII. lo. 6), 
}/ irarpi^ Trapdbo<ris (ib, 1 6. 2), are the 
Pharisaic traditions, as distinguished 
from the written law. See also Matth. 
XV. 2, 3, 6, Mark vii. 3, 5, 8, 9, 13. 
These passages seem to show that the 
word irapddoa-iSf which might in itself 
include equally well the written law, 
signified in the mouth of a Jew, the 
traditional interpretations and addi- 
tions (afterwards embodied in the 
Mishna) as distinguished from the 
text on which they were founded, and 
which they professed to supplement. 

15,16. * Then came my conversion. 
It was the work of God's grace. It 
was foreordained, before I had any 
separate existence. It was not there- 
fore due to any merits of my own, it 
did not spring from any principles of 
my own. The revelation of His Son 
in me, the call to preach to the Gen-^ 
tiles, were acts of His good pleasure. 
Thus converted, I took no counsel of 
human advisers. I did not betake 
myself to the elder Apostles, as I 
might naturally have done. I se- 

6 
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'n'apaZoaretav. ^^ot€ he evhoKticev 6 d(}>opia'a^ fie €k koi-- 
X«a9 fifirpo^ fJLOV Kai KuXecra^ iia rfj^ x^P^^^^ avrov 
^ diroKoKxr^ai top viov avrov ep efiot 'iva evayyeXi- 
^oi/iai avToi/ ev roh eOpeciu, evBew^ ov irpoaraveOefitiv 



eluded myself in Arabia, and, when I 
emerged from my retirement, instead 
of going to Jerusalem, I returned to 
Damascus.' 

15. o a^topLvat] 'teho $et me a- 
partj devoted me to a special pur- 
pose.' Rom. i. I d<l>»pia'fi€Vog eir cv- 
ayytXwv ecov. See also Acts xiii 2 
d<f>opiaaT€ di; fun icr.X. The words o 
e€6£ of the received text are to be 
struck out as a gloss, though a correct 
one. Similar omissions are Irequent 
in St Paul; see i. 6, ii. 8, iii 5, y. 8, 
Rom. yiiL 11, PhiL i. 6, i Thess. r. 24. 

Observe how words are accumu- 
lated to tell upon the one point on 
which he is insisting^ the sole agency 
of God as distinct from his own efforts : 
tvdoKtjo'tv, d(l>opi(ratf ck KoiXiaf prfvpos 
fioVf /caXcVaf, x^*'"'^^ avrov, 

€K KoiKlas fup-pot fiov] *yrom b^ifore 
my birth, before I had any impulses, 
any principles of my own.' For the 
expression, see Judges xvi 17 Syios 
Ocov cytt ctfu airo KOiKias fiijrpos fMV, 
Is. xliv. 2, 24, xlix. I, 5 o irkcuras fi€ 
cjt Kotkias MXov iavT^, Psalm Ixx. 6 
tK KoiKias fiTfrpos pov av pov ft a-Keira- 
anisy and frequently in the lxx. The 
preposition seems to be merely tem- 
poral. The A. Y., ^who separated 
me from my mother's womb,' ob- 
scures, if it does not misinterpret, the 
sense. 

Kak€0'as dia rrjg xdpiros avrov] See 
{he note on L 6. 

i6. Three separate stages in the 
history of the Apostle's consecration 
to his ministry seem to be mentioned 
here. FirHy the predestination to 
his high ofiSce, which dated from be- 
fore his birth (o dufiopia-as /ic, jct.X.); 
Secondly, the conversion and call to 
the Apostleship, which took place on 
the way to Damascus, Acts ix. 3 sqq. 



(jcoXcirrar dm rrjs ;^opiror €ivrov) ; and 
Thirdly, the entering upon his min- 
istry in fulfilment of this call, Acts ix. 
20 sqq. xiii. 2, 3 (mroKokv^tcu €v c/iol 
ipa fvayy€\i{»piu). 

The distinction of these three stages 
seems well marked ; and if so, this de- 
termines the meaning of tv tpoL It 
does not speak of a revelation made 
inteardly to himse{f, but of a revela- 
tion made through him to others. 
The preposition iv is used in prefer- 
ence to dta, because St Paul was not 
only the instrument in preaching the 
Gospel, but also in his own person 
bore the strongest testimony to its 
power. He constantly places his con- 
version in this light ; see ver. 24 ibo- 
(a{ov €v (po\ rbv Ocoi^, I Tim. i. 16 
dia rovro i^Xci^^v tpa cV tpoi irpDona 
Mtl^ffrai Xpurros *lrja-ovs r^v ajratray 
paKpoBvplav vpos vnorvjrmxrtv r&v pcX- 
Xovrav nurrevew k.t.X., 2 Cor. xiii. 3 
rov iv tpo\ \akovvroi Xpurrov, Phil. 
1 30. The rendering of ev tpoi 
' within me,' i. e. ' in my heart,' seems 
neither to suit the context so well, 
nor to be so natural in itself. 

fv^cttp ov irpoaav€$€p;rjv ic.rA.] ^ forth- 
foith, imtead qf wnf erring voith flesh 
and blood etc^ I departed to Arabia* 
On dvarlBtfrBcA see the note ii. 2. In 
the double compound Trpoa-avariBeirBtu 
the idea of communication or consul- 
tation is stronger. The use of the 
word in heathen writers indirectly 
illustrates its sense here. It is em- 
ployed especially of consulting sooth- 
sayers, and the like, as in Ghrysippus 
(in Suidas, S,V. v€orr6s) irpoa-avaB^a^at 
6v€ipoKpir]jf Diod. Sic. XVII. 116 roir 
patrrtcri irpoa-apa$€pevot ir€pl rov arj- 
ptiov, Comp. Ludan, Jup. Trag, § i 
(11. p. 642) ipoi vpoa-avaBov, Xo/Sc /Lie 
<rvpPov\op iroimp. See the note ii. 6. 
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aapKi Kai atfAariy ^^ovSe dpfjXdoi/ eU ^lepoo'oXvfxa 
7rp09 TOi/s TTpo i/uiov aTVOO'ToXov^^ aXKa dTrfjXdou €19 
'ApajSiap^ Kat ttoKiv v7r€arTpe\fra eU AafiacKOP. ^^eV- 
eiTa ixera erri Tpia dpfjXdop eU ^lepoaoXv/uia IfrrO' 

17. o^i dT^\0op els 'Up. i8. /lerh rpla irrj. 

18. cWecra fitrk trt) Tpi(t\ From 
what point of time are these three 
years reckoned ? Probably from the 
great epoch of his life, from his con- 
version. The 'straightway' of ver. 16 
leads to this conclusion; ^At first I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, it 
was only (tfter the lapse qf three years 
that I went to Jerusalem/ 

'icpoo-oXuftal is generally a neuter 
plural. In Matth. ii. 3 however we 
have naa-a 'lepoa-okvpia. See A. Butt- 
mann, gramm. p. 16. On the forms 
'itpoaoKvfia and *Iepovo'aXi}fi see the 
note iv. 25. 

i<rropri<rM Kfj^frnp] *to visit Cephas^ 
ioTop^o-ai is somewhat emphatic: 'A 
word used/ says Chrysostom, *by those 
who go to see great and famous cities,' 
It is generally said of things and places, 
less commonly as here of persons: 
comp. Joseph. Bell, Jud, vi. i. 8, dvrjp 
ov iym Kor ckcIvov i<n'6prfa'a t6v woXc- 
fiovj and Clem. Horn. viii. i, etc. St 
Peter is mentioned by St Paul only in 
this epistle and i Corinthians. K17- 
<l>a» is the right reading here, though 
there is resx>ectable authority for IIc- 
rpov. If the existing authorities are 
to be trusted, St Paul seems to have 
used the Aramaic and Greek name 
indifferently. Allowance ought to be 
made however for the tendency to sub- 
stitute the more usual TLirpos for the 
less common Kri<f>aSf e. g. here and ii 
9, II, 14. In the Peshito Version 
Cephas, as the Aramaic name, is not 
unnaturally adopted throughout this 
epistle. 

b€Kcar€VTi] A lat\er form for the 
more classical wevreicaibtKa. This and 
the analogous forms of numerals occur 
frequently in the mss of Greek au- 
thors of the {>ost-clas8ical age, but in 
• 6—2 



For a-apKi Kal acfuzri, compare our 
Lord's words to St Peter, Matth. xvi 

17, * Flesh and blood did not reveal it 
unto thee.' 

17. dvfj\$ov] 'I came up? This 
verb and dvaPaivtiv are used especially 
of visiting Jerusalem, situated in the 
high lands of Palestine, as Kmpxt- 
a-0ai, KOToPaiveiv are of leaving it. See 
Luke X. 30, Acts xi. 27, xii. 19, xv. i, 
2, XXL 15, XXV. I, 6, 7, and especially 
Acts xviii. 22, xxiv. i. In the two 
last passages dvaPaiv€ip and /toro/Sat- 
v€tp are used absolutely without any 
mention of Jerusalem, this being im- 
plied in the expressions 'going up,' 
' going down.' Here the various read- 
-ing d7rfjX6ov has great claims to a 
place in the text. Both words occur 
in the context and it is difficult to say 
in favour of which reading the pos- 
sible confusion of transcribers may 
more justly be urged. Perhaps how- 
ever it is improbable that St Paul 
should have written dirrjXBov twice 
consecutively, as the repetition makes 
the sentence run awkwardly ; though 
in Rom. viii. 15, i Cor. ii. 13, Heb. xii. 

18, 22 something of the kind occurs. 
Tovs irpo €p.ov dTTOoToXovs] 'those 

who vcere Apostles hefore ms* pos- 
sibly including others besides the 
Twelve, especially James. See be- 
low, p. 95, note 4. For the expres- 
sion compare Rom. xvi. 7, ovrivts ela-iv 
iiriaijfjiOL iv Toli dirofrrokois oi kclI irpo 
e/xoO yeyovav iv XpioT^, where how- 
ever the construction is doubtful. 

els Aa/xacricoi/] A' danger which 
threatened St Paul's life on this occa- 
sion seems to have left a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, and is mentioned by 
him in another epistle, nearly contem- 
poraneous with this, 2 Cor. xi. 32. 
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pfja-ai KticfyaVy Kai CTrefieiva irpo^ avrov tjiiepa^ heKa- 
irevre* ^^eTepop Se twp aTroarToXaop ovk eiSov^ el fAti 
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tSoi) evwiriov tov Qeovy on ov ^vSofiai. ^^eweira ijXdoir 



many cases ate doubtless due to the 
transcribers writing out the words at 
length, where they had only the nume- 
ral letters before theuL The frequent 
occurrence of these forms however in 
the TabulcB Heracleense^ is a dedsive 
testimony to their use, at least in some 
dialects, much before the Christian 
aera. They are found often in the 

LXX. 

St Paul's visit on this occasion was 
abruptly terminated. He left on ac- 
count of a plot against his life (Acts 
ix. 29) and in pursuance of a vision 
(Acts xxii. 17 — 21). 

18 — 24. * Not till three years were 
post, did I go up to Jerusalem. My 
object in doing so was to confer with 
Cephas. But I did not remain with 
him more than a fortnight ; and of all 
the other Apostles I saw only James 
the Lord's brother. As in the sight of 
God, I declare to you that every word 
I write is true. Then 1 went to the 
distant regions of Syria and Cilicia. 
Thus I was personally unknown to the 
Christian brotherhood in Judiea. They 
had only heard that their former per- 
secutor was now preaching the very 
faith which before he had attempted 
to destroy: and they glorified God for 
my conversion.' 

19. et firj 'laKo)/3ov] Is James here 
styled an Apostle or not ? Are we to 
translate *I saw no other Apostle save 
James,' or *I saw no other Apostle but 
only James' ? It will be seen that the 
question is not whether el firj retains 
its exceptive force or not, for this it 
seems always to do (see note on i. 7), 
but whether the exception refers to 
the whole clause or to the verb alone. 
That the latter is quite a possible 
construction will appear from Matth. 
xii. 4, Luke iv. 26, 27, Gal. ii. 16, Rev. 



xxi. 27 ; see Fritzsche on Rom. iii. 
p. 195. But on the other hand the 
sense of h-^pov naturally links it with 
ci fii}, from which it cannot be sepa- 
rated without harshness, and mpov 
carries rov dTroaroXoDv with it. It seems 
then that St James is here caUed an 
Apostle, though it does not therefore 
foUow that he was one of the Twelve : 
(see the detached note, p. 95). The 
plural in the correspondhig account 
Acts ix. 27, *He brought (Paul) to the 
Apostles,' is also in favour of this 
sense, but this argimient must not be 
pressed. 

20. ibov iimjTiov TOV GcoO] A form 
of asseveration equivalent to * I call 
you to witness,' and so followed by 
oTt. See 2 Tim. ii 14, iv. i diafiaprv- 
pta-Bai ivforriop rov Bcov, For Ibov else- 
where in the New Testament is an in- 
terjection or adverb, never a verb, so 
that there is an objection to making it 
govern on here. Perhaps however 
the occurrence of idf on, in the lxx, 
Ps. cxix. 1 59, Lam. i. 20, may justify 
such a construction here. The strength 
of St Paul's language is to be explained 
by the unscrupulous calumnies cast 
upon him by his enemies. See the 
note I Thess. v. 27. 

21. In the corresponding narrative 
of St Luke it is related that the bre- 
thren at Jerusalem, discovering the 
plot against St Paul's life, 'took him 
down to Ccesarea and despatched him 
to Tarsus' (Acts ix. 30) ; and later on, 
that Barnabas went to Tarsus and 
sought out Saul, and having found 
him brought him to Antioch, where 
they taught for a whole year before 
returning to Jerusalem (xi. 25—30}. 
The Csesarea mentioned there is 
doubtless Stratonis, and not Philippi, 
as some maintain. Not only was this 
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eh Tci KXifiaTa Ttj^ 2i/p/as Kai t^9 Ki\iic/a9. ^^tifirji/ Se 
dyvoovfAevo^ Tip TTpocrcoTna rah eKKKrialai^ Trj^ 'lovSaia^ 
TaT^ iv XpitTTw, ^^fxovov Se aKOvovres ri(rav oti 'O dicoKwi/ 



the more probable route for him to 
take, bat St Luke's language requures 
it; for (i) The words Kor^ayovy i^a- 
ireoTccXoy imply a seaport and an em- 
barcation: and (2) Caesarea, without 
any addition to distinguish it^ is always 
the principal dty of the name. It 
appears therefore that St Luke repre- 
sents St Paul as sailing from Csesarea 
on his way to Tarsus; and comparing 
this account with the notice here, we 
must suppose either (i) That St Paul 
did not go direct to Tarsus but visited 
Syria on the way; or (2) That he 
visited Syria from Tarsus, and after 
preaching there returned again to 
Tarsus where he was found by Barna- 
bas; St Luke having, on either of 
these hypotheses, omitted to record 
this visit to Syria ; or (3) that St Paul's 
words here ' Syria and Cilida' are not 
intended to describe the order in 
which he visited the two countries. 
This last is the most probable suppo- 
sition. Cilicia has geographically a 
greater afiSnity with Syria than with 
Asia Minor. See Conybeare and 
Howson, I. p. 130. The less important 
country is here named after the more 
important 'Cilida,' says Ewald, 'was 
constantly little better than an appen- 
dage of Syria,' Qe9ch, des V, Isr, vi. 
p. 406. At this time however it was 
under a separate administration. The 
words ra Kkifiara seem to show that 
'Syria and Cilida' are here men- 
tioned under one general expression, 
and not as two distinct districts. 

ra Kkifwra] Rom. xv» 23, 2 Cor. 
xL 10. A comparatively late word, 
see Lobed(, Parol, p. 418. It is 
found in Pseudo-Aristot de mundOy 
c X. and several times in Polybius. 

22. yjfJUfv dyifoovfievos icr.X.] '/ re^ 
mained pertanaUy unknoton' A 
strong form of the imperfect, as aKov- 



ovT€s ^aap 'they kept hearing' (ver. 
23) : see Winer, § xlv. 5, p. 365. 

reus (KKkfia-iais lu r. X.] ^unknoicn to 
the churches of Jttdcea' generally, as 
distinguished from that of Jerusalem. 
To the latter he could not have failed 
to be known, as might be inferred 
from the account here, even without 
the narrative of his energetic preach- 
ing in the Acts. From Jerusalem he 
was hurried off to Caesarea, and tliere 
embarking he left the shores of Pales- 
tine. The other churches of Judaea 
therefore had no opportimity of know- 
ing him. Judaea is here distinguished 
from Jerusalem, as Italy is frequently 
distinguished from Rome, e. g. pro- 
babfy Hebr. xiii. 24. The addition 
rals iv Xpior^ was necessary when 
speaking of the Christian brother- 
hoods of Judaea; for the unconverted 
Jewish communities might still be 
called ' the Churches of Judaea.' See the 
note on i Thess. iL 14, rap iiucKrfaiap 
Tov BeoO r»v ovaav iv rj *Iovdaiq, iv 
XpKrra 'liycroy. 

23. o diaKci>v ^fias irore] ' Our per- 
secutor qf former times^; 6 duaKtov 
being used as a substantive, L e. with- 
out reference to time, as Matth. xxviL 
40 o Korakvoiv rbv vaov : see Winer, 
§ xlv. 7, p. 370. On the position of 
TTorc, see the note on ver. 13. 

^i] introduces an abrupt change 
from the oblique to the direct mode 
of speaking, e.g. Acts xiv. 22, xxiii. 22. 
So it is used frequently in introducing 
a quotation, e. g. GaL iii. 10. 

rriv Tritrriv] It is a striking proof of 
the large space occupied by * faith ' in 
the mind of the infant Church, that it 
should so soon have passed into a syn- 
onyme for the Gospel. See Acts vi. 7. 
Here its meaning seems to hover be- 
tween the Gospel and the Church. 
For the various senses of maris, see 
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fjima^ TTore vvv evayyeXi^erai riji/ ttio'tiv riv irore eirop^ 
6eiy ^Kai iSo^a^op iv ifioi top Qeop. 

the notes on iiL 23, yi. 10, and the does not say/ adds Ohiysostom, ' they 

detached note on the term ' faith.* manrelled at me, they praised me, 

24. €v ffioi] See the note yer. 16, they were stmck with admiration of 

and comp. Is. xlix. 3 doi/Xof funt el av me, but he attributes all to grace. 

*l<rpafj\ Koi iv vol doiaadijaofiai. ^ He They glorified God, he says, in me.' 
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St PatU's sojourn in Arabia, 

A Tea of ihkk darkness hangs oyer St Paul's visit to Arabia. Of Obncnrity 
the scenes among which he moyed, of the Uionghts and occupations which ^-^^^t ^' 
engaged him while there, of all the circumstanoes of a crisis which must ^ 
have shaped the whole tenour of lus after life, absolutely nothing is known. 
^Immediately/ says St Paul, 'I went away into Arabia.' The historian 
passes oyer the incident without a mention. It is a mysterious pause, 
a moment of suspense in the Apostle's history, a breathless calm which 
ushers in the tumultuous storm of his active missionary life. 

Yet it may be useful to review the speculations to which this incident 
has given rise, even though we cannot hope to arrive at any definite 
result ; for, if such a review bears no other fruit, it will at least bring 
out more clearly the significance of the incident itself. 

Of the place of the Apostle's sojourn various opinions have been held. Gonjeo- 
Arabia is a vague term, and affords scope for much conjecture. ^°>^ ^ ^ 

•I. The Arabic translator 1, whose Language gives him a fictitious claim /^f mB^- 
to a hearing on such a pointy renders the passage * Immediately I went ka. 
to El Belka.' In like manner, in OaL iv. 25 he translates, ' This Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in El Belka, and is contiguous to Jerusalem.' Now the only 
district, so far as I can discover, which bears or has borne the name of 
El Belka, is the region lying to the east and north-east of the Dead Sea*. 
If so, how are we to account for this translation of 'Apo^ia by El Belka ? 
That the same rendering of the word in both passages arose from the 
translator's connecting them together in some way, can scarcely be doubted. 
Was his starting-point then a misapprehension of the meaning of avv<rroix€i (o^) 
in the second passage, which he renders 'is contiguous to*,' and aligning 
from this, did he suppose that part of Arabia to be meant in both pas- 
sages, which was nearest to Jerusalem? Or on the other hand, did he ( (r) 
start from some tradition of St Paul's preaching in 'El Belka,' and having 
thus defined from the first passage the meaning of 'Arabia^' did he apply 
it to the second passage also ? But in any case, how could he talk of 
Mount Sinai in ' El Belka' 1 Was this ignorance of geography ? or must we 
resort to ihe improbable supposition that some wandering Arab tribe, 
which gave its name to the country in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, 
at one time occupied the region about Sinai ? At all events the tradition 
here preserved about St Paul, if it be a tradition, is of little worth, as 
the translator seems to have lived at a oomparatively late date\ 

^ The Arabic yenion of the Poly* sqq. ; Stanley's Sinai cmd PaktHne, pp. 

glottB, which was made directly from the 95, 3 1 9. 

Greek. The tnnslator not unfreqaently * For this rendering however he 

gives geographical comments. See Hug, might plesd the authority of several ^ 

Einleil. § cix. i. p. 431. The other ancient commentators. See the notes 

Arabic versioD, the Erpenian, translated on iv. 35. 
from the Syiiac, retains 'Arabia.' ^ Hug, L c. states that the trans- 

' See Burckhardt, Trav, in Syria, lator has unexpectedly revealed his 

Aj}p. ni; Bitter, Erdhmde, xii. p. 426 country by his rendering of Aots ii 10, 



mascus. 
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(7) The 2. Arabia, in the widest use of the term, might extend to the gates 

country of Damascns, and even indude that city itself. ' You cannot any of you 
near Da- deny/ says Justin, -aigning against his Jew as to the interpretation of 
a jmssage in one of the prophets, ' that Damascus belongs and did belong 
to Arabia, though now it has been assigned to SyrophcenidaV Thus 
no very distant journey would be necessary to reach Arabia. A retire- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood of Damascus would suffice, and such 
a visit, especially if it were brief, might well be passed over by ihe histo- 
rian as a merely temporary interruption of the Apostle's long i-esidence in 
that city, which was unknown to him, or which knowing, he did not care to 
record. Into these wild regions then, beyond the sway of Boman dominion, 
beyond the reach of civilization, far away from all his old haunts and asso- 
ciations, it is thought that the Apostle plunged himself in the first tumult 
of his newly-acquired experiences*. 

This explanation however is open to objection. It gives to 'Arabia' 
an extension, which at all events seems not to have been common, and 
which even the passage of Justin shows to have required some sort of 
justification. It separates the Arabia of the first chapters from the Arabia 
of the fourth. And lastly, it deprives this visit of a significance which, 
on a more probable hyx>othesis, it possesses in relation to this crisis of 
St Paul's life. 
(3) Moimt 3« Foi* i^ ^6 suppose that the Apostle at this critical moment betook 
Sinai himself to the Sinaitic peninsula, the scene of the giving of the law, then 
his visit to Arabia becomes full of meaning. He was attracted thither 
by a spirit akin to that which formerly had driven Elgah to the same 
region ^ Standing on the threshold of the new covenant, he was anxious 
to look upon the birthplace of the old : that dwelling for a while in 
seclusion in the presence of Hhe mount that burned with fire,' he might 
ponder over the transient glories of the 'ministration of death,' and 
apprehend its real purpose in relation to the more glorious covenant which 

tA fiiprj T^f Aip6fjs rijs Karh. Kvp-^vrjp, jxrirai rj ^vpotpoipliqj Xeyofiivo seem to 
* and the territories of Africa which refer to the arrangement of these pro- 
is our country,* There can scarcely be vinces by Hadiian. See Becker and 
a doubt however that here Uj,,^ ' our Marquardt, Mm. AlUrih, m. i p. 195 
'*'., ^ Bqq. and comp. Bardesanes dc Paio, 
country' is a corrupt reading of \j^j^ Cureton*s Spicil. Syr, p. 30. 
*Cyrene,' the change involving only a ' See the instructive passage in 
^ght alteration in one letter. See De Ewald, GeacK des Volhes Isr. vi. p. 398. 
Lagarde de N. T. ad vera. Orient, fidem Ewald however, though he takes St 
edendo, Berl. 1857, P- 3 referred to in Paul into this region, guards against the 
Block's Eird. p. 737. Such geographi- objections which I have alleged in the 
cal notices as that of El Belka point to text, by supposing him to travel as far 
a more eastern origin. m Sinai also (p. 400). 

1 I>ial, c. Tryph. p. 305 A. See also * i Kings xix. 8—18. It is worth 

other authorities in Conybeare and noticing that this region is connected 

Howson, I. p. 117, 118. Tertullian {cuh, with Damascus in the history of Elijah 

Jud, c. 9 and adv, Mcurc, in. 13) ob- as well as of St Paul; 'Go return on 

viously copies Justin and must not be thy way to the wilderness of Damascus' 

considered an independent authority. (ver. 15). 
The words of Justin tl koX vwvpwrveifi' ' 
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vns now to supplant it Here, snrronnded by the children of the desert, 

the descendants of Hagar the bondwoman, he read the true meaning 

and power of the law^. In the rugged and barren r^on, whence it issued, Signifi- 

he saw a fit type of that bleak desolation which it created and was in- ^« ®^ 

tended to create in the soul of man. In the midst of such scenes and ^^ "^ 

loom* 
associations, his spirit was attuned to harmony with his divine mission, 

and fitted to receive fresh 'visions and revelations of the Lord.' Thus in 

the wilderness of Sinai, as on the Mount of the transfiguration, the three 

dispensations met in one. Here Moses had received the tables of the 

law amid fire and tempest and thick darkness. Here again El^ah, the 

typical prophet) listened to the voice of Ood, and sped forth refreshed 

on his mission of righteousness. And here lastly, in the fulness of time, 

St Paul, the greatest preacher of Him of whom both the law and the 

prophets spoke, was strengthened and sanctified for his great work, was 

taught the breadth as well as the depth of the riches of God's wisdom, 

and transformed from the champion of a bigoted and narrow tradition into 

the large-hearted Apostle of the Gentiles'. 

What was the length of this sojourn, we can only conjecture. The Its dax»- 

interval between his conversion and his fi^t visit to Jerusalem, St Paul ^^^' 

here states to have been three years. The notices of time in St Luke 

are vague, but not contradictory to this statement*. From Damascus St 

Paul tells us he went away into Arabia, whence he returned to Damascus. 

St Luke represents him as preaching actively in this dty after his con- 

Torsion, not mentioning and apparently not aware of any interruption, 

though his narrative is not inconsistent with such. It seems probable then 

that St Paul's visit to Arabia took place early in this period, before he 

^ A BtroDger argomentfor St Paul's Acts iz. 43; xviiL 18; zzvii 7. Ger- 

yint to Sinai luight be drawn from his tainly the idea connected with Ucvdf 

reference to Hagar^ the supposed Ara- in his language is that of largeness ra- 

bic name of Sinai (Gal. iv. 25), which ther than smallneas; oomp. Luke vii. 

he was not likely to have heard any- 12; Acts xx. 37 {Ua^bs K\av$/t6s), In 

where but on the spot : comp. Stanley, the Lxx it is frequently employed to 

Sinai and PaletUne, p. 50. But the translate ^*TB^ 'mighty 'e.g. Ruth i. 30, 

reading and the interpretation alike are ai. Again the wide use of the He- 

highly doubtful See the notes there. brew D^D\ which St Luke is copying, 

9 The significance of Sinai, as the allows of almost any extension of time, 

holy place of inspiration, will be felt by Hence xoXXat ijfiipcu in the lxx denotes 

readers of Tancred. any indefinite period however long ; Gen. 

' The notices of time in the narra- xxxyii. 34 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 2 ; i Kings iii. 

tive of the Acts are these : He remain- ii ('a long life'). Even Demosthenes, 

ed with the disdples in Damascus some dt Cor, p. 258, can speak of the inter- 

days (^lUpat rtwiis) and straightway (ei^ val between the battles of Haliartus and 

Oiios) he began to preach {ixi/ipwraetf).., Corinth as 06 iroXXal •h/iiptUf though they 

and Saul was the more strengthened... were fought in different years and many 

and when many days {iifUpcu Ucayal) important occurrences happened in the 

were accomplishing (^irXijpovrro) the mean time. The difference between the 

Jews took counsel to slay him, in con- rague 'many days* of the Acts and the 

sequence of which he left and went to definite 'three years* of the Epistle is 

Jerusalem ^ 20 — 26). '"B/jJpai {«aya2 such as might be expected from the cic- 

is an indefinite period in St Luke, which cumstances of the two writers, 
may vary according to circumstances; 
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commenced his actire laboars^. 'Immediately,^ he says, ' instead of con- 
ferring with flesh and blood, I went into Arabia.' The silence of the 
historian is best accounted for on the supposition that the sojourn there 
was short; but as St Luke's companionship with the Apostle commenced 
at a much later date, no great stress must be laid on the omission. Tet 
on the other hand there is no reason for supposing it of long duration. 
It was probably brief— -brief enough not to occupy any considerable space 
in the Apostle's history, and yet not too brief to serve the purpose it was 
intended to serve. 
Its por- For can we doubt that by this journey he sought seclusion from the 

P<^* outer world, that his desire was to commune with God and his own soul 

amid these hallowed scenes, and thus to gather strength in solitude for his 
active labours ? His own language implies this ; ' I conferred not ftith 
fleih and Uood, but departed into Arabia.' The fathers for the most part 
take a different view of this incident. They imagine the Apostle hurry- 
ing forth into the wilds of Arabia, burning to impart to others the glad 
tidings which had so suddenly burst upon himself. 'See how fervent was 
his soul,' exclaims Chrysostom, ' he was eager to occupy lands yet untilled: 
he forthwith attacked a barbarous and savage people, choosing a life of 
conflict and much toil V This comment strikes a false note. Far different 
at such a crisis must have been the spirit of him, whose life henceforth was 
at least as conspicuous for patient wisdom and large sympathies, as for 
intense self-devotion. He retired for a while, we may suppose, that 
* Separate from the world, his breast 

* Might duly take and strongly keep 
*The print of Heaven V 
And what place more fit for this retirement than that holy ground, 
Where all around, on mountain, sand, and sky, 
God's chariot wheels have left distinctest traced 

^ It miiBt in this case be placed be- adcircumcLsioDemfidestadJadaismum.* 

fore the Dotioe of his active preachiDg, Jerome soppoBea that St Paul preached 

ix. 30 Kol eiSion ir.r.X. Some have in Arabia, but that his preaching was 

put it later and seen an indirect aUuBioa unsuccessful. His comment is curious, 

to it in the expression /laXXor iveHu' Why, he asks, is this visit to Arabia, 

pa/MOro, ver. 21 ; but there is no trace of which we know nothing, whidb. seems 

of a chronological notice in these words, to have ended in nothing, recorded at 

and such an allusion is scarcely natural. allt It is an aJlegory from which wa 

* Similarly also Victorinus, Hilary, must extract a deep meaning. Arabia 

Theodore Mops., Theodoret, Primasius, is the Old Testament. In the law and 

and the (Ecumenian commentator. the prophets St Paul sought Christ, and 

Some of the Latin fathers might have having found Him there, he returned to 

been helped to this view by a curious Damascus, ^hoc est ad saDgninem et 

blander arising out of the Latin trans* passionem Christi,' 80 fortified, he went 

lation 'non acquievi carni et sanguini,' to Jerusalem, ' lociun visionis et pacia.' 

'I did not rest in flesh and blood,' which This interpretation is doubtless borrowed 

Victorinus expliuns, * Omnino laboravi from Origen. 

eamaliter,' adding 'Caro enim et san- s Ckrittian Year, i^tk Sunday after 

guis homo exterior totus est. ' Tertullian jfVtntfy, said of Mosea. 
however, de returr. earn, c 50, quotes * ChrUtian Year, ^ Smda/g afi/er 

the passage, 'statim non retulerit ad car- Trvniky, said of Elijah, 
nem et sanguinem,' explaining it, 'id est 
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8t PauVs first visit to Jerusalem. 

The visit to Jerusalem mentiaiied at the dose of the first diapter of The same 
this Epistle is doubtless the same with that recorded in the ninth chapter !!f^^/^^L\ 
of the Acts^ Whatever difficulties seem to stand in the way of our iden- J^j ^^^ 
tifying them, the fact that in each narrative tMs is stated to have been g^ Xiuke 
8t Panl's first appearance in Jerusalem since his conversion and to have 
followed after a sojourn in Damascus^ must be considered conclusive. Nor 
indeed is there any inconsistency in the two narratives. Though they con- 
tain but few incidents in oonmion, they for the most run parallel with 
each other ; and even in particulars in which there is no coincidence, there 
is at least no direct contradiction. On the other hand the aspect of events but ander 
presented in the two accounts is confessedly different. And this will <^<^f^^ 
almost always be the case in two inde]>endent narratives. In the case of ^^^^ to 
St Paul and St Luke, this divergence is due to two causes : 

I'irsL The different /H9n^ian of the two writers, the one derivmg his in- (i) Their 
formation at siDcond-hand, the other an eyewitness and an actor in the scenes r^P^^i^® 
vrhich he describes. In such cases the one narrator will present rather ^'^ ^'^ 
the extranal view oi fivetkis, while the other dwells on their inner hlBtory, 
on those relations especially whidi have influenced his own diaracter and 
subsequent actions: the former will frequently give broad and general 
statements of facts, where the latter is precise and definite. 

Secondly. The different objects of the two writers. The one sets (2) Their 
himself to give a continuous historical account ; tiie other introduces inci- difference 
dents by way of allusion rather than of narrative, singling out those espe- ^ ^^* 
daily which bear on the subject in hand. In the particular instance before 
us, it is important to observe this divergence of purpose. St Luke dwells 
on the change which had come over Saul, transforming the persecutor of 
the Gospel into the champion of the Gospel St Paul asserts his own inde* 
pendence^ maintaining that his intercourse with the leaders and the Church 
of the Circumcision had been slight. The standing point of the historian 
is determined by the progress of events, that of the Apostle by the features 
of the controversy. Thus occupying different positions, they naturally lay 
stress each on a different class of facts, for the most part opposite to, 
though not inconsistent with, each other. 

The narratives may best be compared by considering the incidents under 
two beads; 

I. JS^ Patsi^e intercourte with the Apostles. The narrative of the Acts St Paul's 
relates that when St Paul visited Jerusalem he was regarded with suspicion relations 
by the disciples; that Barnabas introduced him to Hhe Aposties', relating ([) with the 
the circumstances of his conversion and his zeal for the Goi^l when con- 
verted ; and that after this he moved about freely in their company. These 
are just the incidents which would strike the external observer as import- 
ant On the other hand St Paid says nothing of Barnabas. His relations 
with Barnabas had no beari<»g on the subject in hand, his obligations to 

1 iz. 36—30. Compare St Paul's later reference to \hi» residence at J«ra- 
salem^ Acts xzii. 17 — 31. 
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the Apostles of the Circnmcirioii. In all that relates to that subject he is 
precise and definite, where the author of the Acts is vague and generaL 
He states the exact time of his sqjoum, fifteen days. He mentions by 
name the members of the apostolate whom alone he saw — ^Peter in ^ose 
house he resided, and James to whtnn as head of the Church of Jerusalem 
he would naturally pay a^Tisit. This is sufficient to explain the account of 
his 'going in and out' with the Apostles in the Acts, though the language 
of the historian is not what would hare been used by one so accurately 
informed as the Apostle himselt It is probable that the other Apostles 
were absent on some miasion, similar to that of Peter to Lydda and Joppa 
which is recorded just after (ix. 32—43) ; for there were at this time num- 
beriess chuiches scattered throug^ut ' Judasa and Galilee and Samaria' 
(ix. 31), which needed supervision. 
(7) With 2. St PauTs ifUereourse with the Jewish Church ai large. At first 
the Jewish sight there appears to be a wide difference between the two accounts. St 
Christians, j^^^ tells of his attempting to 'join himself to the disdples,' of his 'going 
in and out,' of his 'speaking boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus and 
diflpnting,' while St Paul himself states that ' he was unknown by fiioe unto 
the churdies of Judiea.' Yet on examining the narratiTes more closely 
this discrepancy is reduced to very narrow limits. St Luke confines his 
sojourn especially to Jerusalem, and his preaching to a small section of un- 
believers, not the genuine Jews but the Hellenists^ He relates moreover, 
that St Paul's visit terminated abruptly^ owing to a plot against his life, 
and that he was hurried off to Csesarea, whence he forthwith embarked. 
To a migority therefore of the Christians at Jerusalem he might, and to 
the Churches of Judsea at laige he must, have been personally unknown. 
But though the two accounts are not contradictory, the impression left by 
St Luke's narrative needs correcting by the more precise and authentic 
statement of St Paul 



The ncmie and office of an Apostle. 

MesniDg The word awwrrokos in the first instance is an a4jective signi^fing 

of the term 'despatched' or 'sent forth.' Applied to a person, it denotes more than 
^ ^irn^ c5yyf Xo£. The ' Apostle ' is not only the messenger, but the del^;ate of the 
^" person who sends him. He is entrusted with a mission, has powers con- 

ferred upon him'. Beyond this, the classical usage of the term gives no 

^ ix. 18. The restrictions h^ [or els] ' It ooenni of s person in Herod, r. 

*Iepot;o-aX^/A and rpbt^ro^ 'EXXiyyi^rat 21, V. 38. With this exception, no in- 

are the more noticeable, in that they in- stances are given in the Lexicons of its 

terfere with the leading feature of St use by classioal authors even of a late 

Luke*s narrative, the publicity of Saul's date with any other but the Attic mean - 

conversion. ing; nor have I succeeded in finding any 

' ix. 39. Compare Acts xxii. 18, myself, though Hesychius explains dr6- 

* Make haste and get thee quickly out ^roXot* ffTpanrybs irard irXow ir€fiT6~ 

of Jerusalem.' ^erot. This is probably an instsnoe where 
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aid towards nndentanding the meaning of the Christian apostolate. Its 
special sense denoting 'a naval expedition, a fleet despatched on foreign 
service/ seems to have entirely superseded every other meaning in the 
Attic dialect; and in the Classical Greek of a later period also, except in 
this sense, the word appears to be of very rare occurrence. 

A little more light, and yet not much more, is thrown on the subject by Its use 
the use of the term among the Jews. It occurs but once in the lxx in 'mong the 
I Kings xiv. 6, as a transition of ni^fiS^, where it has the general sense of-^^^'* 
a messenger, though with reference to a commission from Qod\ With the 
later Jews however, and it would appear also with the Jews of the Chris- 
tian era, the word was in common use. It was ihe title borne by those 
who were despatched from the mother city by the rulers of the race on any 
foreign mission*, especially such as were charged with collecting the tribute 
paid to the temple service*. After the destruction of Jerusalem the ' Apo- 
stles ' formed a sort of council abeut the Jewish patriarch, assisting him in 
his deliberations at home, and executing his orders abroad ^ Thus in 



the Attic usage has ruled ih? literary 
language, tbe word having meanwhile 
preflerved in the common dialect the 
sense which it has in Herodotus and 
which reappears in the LXX and New 
Testament and in the official language 
of the Jews. See the notes on irariy- 
XcZlr, vi. 6 ; irr^p€<r0ai, Phil. i. 28 ; 707- 
ywr/Jtdt, Phil. ii. 14. 

1 It was also used by Symmachus to 
imnslate TV in Is. xviii. 2 : see below. 
Tbe word diroaroXii occurs in a few pas- 
sages in the LXX, and dirprriWct is 
the common translation of Vh^. Justin 
therefore {Dial. e. Tryph, c. 75, p 300 n) 
is so far justified in saying that the pro- 
phets are called apostles, koX dyyeXoi koI 
dff-ddToXoi ToO 9«oO Xiyom-eu, ol dyyA- 
Xfir rd Ttip* oAtoO dTwrrtWSfteifOi xpo- 
^^tu,. JXiyei ydp iKti 6 'Htrotar* dro- 
<rT€t\hv fie. The Syriac renders dir6- 
oToKot by the word corresponding to 
the Hebrew. 

' Such for instance as the bearers of 
the instructions contemplated in Acts 
xxviii. 21 f oih-e ypd/A/juvra rcpt ffod 
iSe^dfuOa drb rrjt ^lovialas oOre vapa- 
ye^biuwbi Tis rOw dBeX^wif dn^eiXcv. 
Eusebius (Montf. CoU, Nov, u. 435), 
evidently thinldng of this passage, 
says: dirooT^Xovf 9i eUriri vw i$09 
iarw 'lovSoioif ^o/idi*6w rodf kyKbiCKLfk 
ypdfipMra Topd rOv dpx^*^ adrup 
iiriKOfu^opLhmn. The passage in Isaiah 
xviii. Xf 2, which is read in the LXX, 



Odat...6 dirotfrAX«#r h 0a\dffffjf 6/iifpa 
jrcU ^urroXdf jBi^tpat irdiru rod v^aro^ 
and in which for Bp.iipa Symmachus 
had drooT^Xovt, was interpreted to refer 
to these * apostles' of the Jews who 
instigated the people against the Chris- 
tians ; and some even thought that in 
the words following, rope^ovrtu ydp 
dyyeXoi roD^oc Tpbs iOwot ir.r.X., the 
true apostles were referred to in con- 
trast with the false. See Procopius in 
Etaiam, 1. c. and Eusebius, 1. c. The 
LXX version is entirely wrong and the 
comment worthless in itself, but it affords 
a valuable illustration of St PauVs refer- 
ences to the 'false apostles,' and espe- 
cially to the commendatory letters, 2 Cor. 
iii. I. See also Jerome, Comm, ad Oal, 
I. I, ' Usque bodie a patriarehis Judas- 
omm apostolns mitti etc.' 

* See Cod. Theodos. xvi. Tit viii. 14, 
'Snperstitionis indignss est, ut archi- 
synagogi sive presbyteri JudsBorum vel 
quos ipsi apoatolo* vocant, qui ad exi- 
gendum aurum atque argentum a pa- 
triarcha oerto tempore diriguntur etc./ 
with the learned eomment of J. Gotho- 
fred. Tbe collection of this tribute 
was called droffroMi, Julian, EpiH, 2$ 
r^y \eyofi4tnpf Tap* ifpSw dTOffroXipf Kta- 
Xv^^cu. 

^ See the important passage in Epi- 
phanius, Hcerts, XXX. p. 118, tQv icafi 
a^ocf d^cw/biariirwy dji^pw hapiBtuot ify, 
tiff I W oSroi fitrd rh» varpidpxn^ dxlh 
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designating His immediate and most faronred disciples 'Apostles/ our 
Lord was not introducing a new term^ but ad(^ting one which from its 
current usage would suggest to His hearers the idea of a highly responsible 
mission*. 
Mistake of At the first institution of the office the Apostles were twelve in number, 
reetncting According to the prevailing view this limit was strictly observed, an excep- 
th^'^^1*^ tion however being made in the case of St Paul. Nay so far has the idea 
of this restriction of number been carried by some, that they hold the elec- 
tion of Matthias to have been a hasty and ill-advised act, and to have been 
subsequently reversed by an interposition of God, St Paul being substituted 
in his place*. It is needless to say that ihe narrative of St Luke does not 
betray the faintest trace of such a reversal And with regard to the general 
question, it will I think appear, that neither the Canonical Scriptures nor 
the early Christian writings afford sufficient ground for any such limitation 
of the apostolate. 
Its use in ^^ t^® Gospels the word 'Apostle' is of comparatively rare occurrence, 
the Gospels Those, whom it is customary with us to designate especially 'the Apostles,' 
dues not are most often entitled either generally *the disciples' or more definitely 
favour this. « ^j^^ Twelve.' Where the word does occur, it is not so used as to lend 
any countenance to the idea that it is any way restricted to the Twelve. 
In St Matthew it is found once only, and there it is carefully defined, ' the 
twelve Apostles' (x. 2). In St Mark again it occurs in one passage alone, 
where it has a special reference to the act of sending them forth (vi. 30, 
ol aTTooToXoi, compare dTroorcXXfiv, ver. 7). In St John likewise it appears 
once only, and there in its genet-al sense of a messenger, a delegate, 
without any direct reference to the Twelve (xiiL 16). St Luke uses the 
word more frequently, and indeed states explicitly that our Lord gave this 
name to the Twelve^ and in his Gospel it is a common designation for 
them. But, if we are disposed to infer from this that the title was in any 
way restricted to them, we are checked by remembermg that the same 
evangelist elsewhere extends it to others — ^not to Paul only, but to Bar- 
nabas also'^. 

(rroXoc icaXoi^/xeroc, vpoffthp^{)ov<nhkT^ of our profession;^ the best comment 

trarpidpxv k.t.X,; and p. 134, ffufi^^^ on which expression is Joh. xvii. 18; 

^ilK€...yipas TV *Iw(nJjry riji &Tro(TTo\ijs *A8 thou hast sent {&Tri<rT€i\as) me into 

Sovvou r^K ixiKapiriap' Kal fier* iricro- the world, even so have 1 also sent (At- 

XtuF owTOj dT(HrrAX€roi cif t^» EiXckwi' ^(rrctXa) them into the world.* Comp. 

7^1^, K.rX Justin, Apol. I. c. 63, pp. 95 D, 96 0. 

^ There is no direct evidence indeed ^ See Schaff, History of the Apo- 

that the term was in use among the itolic Church, 11. p. 194. 
Jews before the destruction of Jeru- * Luke vi. 13, iKXe^dfievos dir* od- 

salem : but it is highly improbable that r&v SibSexa ovs Kal droar^kous <bp6fjia' 

they should have adopted it from the o-ei'. 

Christians, if it had not heen current ^^ Acts xiv. 4, 14. The word dir6- 

among them before j and moreover Chris- aroXos occurs 79 times in the New Tes- 

tian writers speak of this Jewish apo- tament, and of these 68 instances are 

stolate, as an old institution which still in St Luke and St Paul. dvo<rro\^ 

lingered on. occurs four times only, thrice in St 

* Our Lord Himself is so styled Paul and once in St Luke< 
Hebr. iii. i, 'The apostle and high priest 
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In the account of the foundation of the apostolate then, and in the 
language used in the Gospels of the Twelre, there is no hint that the 
number was intended to be so limited. It is true that twelve is a typical Twelve a 
number, but so is seven also. And if the first creation of the diaconate ^7P^?^ 
was not intended to be final as r^;ards numbers, neither is there any °^"^ * 
reason to assume this of the first creation of the apostolate. The quali- 
fication for and the nature of the office in the latter case necessarily imposed 
a severer limit than in the former, but otherwise they stand on the same 
footing with respect to an increase in their numbers. The Twelve were 
primarily the Apostles of the Circumcision, the representatives of the twelve 
tribes^. The extension of the Church to the Gentiles might be accompanied 
by an extension of the apostolate. How far this extension was carried, it 
may be a question to consider ; but the case of St Paul clearly shows that 
the original number was broken in upon. In the figurative language of the 
Apocalypse indeed the typical number twelve still remains'. But this is 
only in accordance with the whole imagery of the book, which is essentially 
Jewish. The church there bears the name of Jerusalem. The elect are 
sealed from the twelve tribes, twdve thousand from each. It would be as 
unreasonable to interpret the restriction literally in the one case, as in the 
other. The Hwelve Apostles of the Lamb' in the figurative language 
of St John represent the apostolate, perhaps the general body of Chris- 
tian pastors, as the elect of the twelve tribes represent the elect of 
Christendom. 

And as a matter of fact we do not find the term Apostle restricted Other 
to the Twelve with only the exception of St Paul'. St Paul himself seems in Apoetlea 
one passage to distinguish between *the Twelve' and 'aU the Apostles,' as Xw^[^^^* 
if the latter were the more comprehensive term (i Cor. xv. 5, 7). It ap- 
pears both there and in other places^ that James the Lord's brother 

^ Mattb. xix. 28, Luke xxil 30: generally supposed. 

comp-Bamab. § 8,o^u^ 5ejca5iJo e/j fiap- • * In i Cor. xv. 7, 'After that he 

T^piw rCnf ^vKCiP 6ti iexaSAo cU 4>v\al ^ was seen of James, then of all the Apo- 

roO 'I(rpa^\. See Justin, DuU, c. Tryph, sties,' St Paul certainly appears to in- 

41, p. 160 c. An Ophite writing re- clade James among the Apostles. See 

presented the TweWe as actually taken also the note on Gal. i. 19, where he is 

from the twelve tribes : Hippol. H(xr, apparently so entitled. In i Cor. ix. 5, 

V. 8, p. 109. ^i Kol oi XocToi &w6ffTokoi Ktd ol ddeX^oI 

* Kev. zxL 14, 'And the walls of tov Kuplov koI Ki^^as, it seems probable 

the city had twelve foundations, and that St Paul is singling out certain 

in them the names of the twelve apo- apostles in ' the brethren of the Lord ' 

sties of the Lamb.' as well as in 'Cephas/ whether we 

' Those instances are here disre- suppose \oixo2 to be used in distinction 
garded, where the term is used in the to the persons thus specified, or to 
sense of an apostle or delegate of a Paul and Barnabas who are men- 
ehuich, e. g. the brethren (2 Cor. viii. tioned just after. Still it is a question 
93, dv6(rTo\oi iKK\rfffi(Sif) and l^aphro- which of the * brethren of the Lord' are 
ditus (Phil. ii. 2$, iffuaw Hi &w6o-to\os). meant. Jude is said to have been mar- 
Such persons are not spoken of as apo- ried (Euseb. ff. E. in. 20), but be seems 
sties of Christ. Tet tl^ free use of the to disclaim for himself the title of an 
term seems to show, that it had not such apostle (Jude 17, 18). Whether Hege- 
a rigid and precise application as is stppus (Euseb. H. E. 11. 23) considered 
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is styled an Apostle. On the most natural interpretation of a passage in 
the Epistle to the Romans, Andronicus and Junias, two Christians other- 
wise unknown to us, are called disUnguished members of the apostolate, 
language which indirectly implies a very considerable extension of the 
term\ In i Thess. il 6 again, where in reference to his visit to Thes- 
salonica he speaks of the disinterested labours of himself and his col- 
leagues, adding 'though toe might have been burdensome to you, being 
apo9ti€9 of Christ,' it is probable that under this term he includes Sil- 
Tanus, who had laboured with him in Thessalonica and whose name appears 
in the superscription of the letter^. 
Barnabas. But, if some uncertainty hangs over all the instances hitherto given, the 
apostleship of Barnabas is beyond question. St Luke records his con- 
secration to the office as taking place at the same time with and in the 
same manner as St Paul's (Acts xiii. 2, 3). In his account of their mis- 
sionary labours again, he names them together as ' apostles/ even mention- 
ing Barnabas first (Acts xiv. 4, 14). St Paul himself also in two different 



Jamea as an apostle or not, may be 
questioned: his words are, AcaS^crcu 
ii 'HfF iKK\7iffUuf fierd rtSr diroor^aw 
6 iZtXfpbs ToO Kvplov 'IdKupos (comp. 
Acts ▼. 39). The ClemeDtines seem cer- 
tainly to exclude him, as do also the 
J post, C(mtt.YJJi, 46. See below note 5, 
p. fOO. 

^ Rom. xvi. 7, *AffTdffaffdt 'ApdpS- 
wiKotf Kal ^lowUw roiyi o-wvyei'etf fiov Kal 

CJiitoi hf Toit &roffT6\oiS, clt koX irpb i/ioG 
ydywcuf ip Xpurri^. Except to escape 
the difficulty involved in such an ex- 
tension of the apostolate, I do not 
think the words cXrivit tlfftp ivlffrifioi 
ip Tois diro<rT6Xo(« would have been ge- 
nerally rendered, 'who are highly es- 
teemed by the apostles.* The Greek 
fathers took the more natural interpre- 
tation. Origen say^i, 'Possibile est et 
illud intelligi quod fortassis ex illis sep- 
tuaginta duobus qui et ipsi apostoli 
nominati sunt, fuerint:' Chrysostom 
still more decisively, r6 diroardXovs etvai 
lUya' rh Bi ip ro&rott iTiaif/xovs ehcu, 
hpb-ncop ijXlKOP iyKdfuop, and similarly 
Theodoret. In this case ^lowlop (or 
'lovi'(ai') is probably a man's name, 
Junias contracted from Junianus, as it is 
taken by Origen (on Rom. xvi. 2 1, T. rv. 
p. 682 D, and especially on xvi. 39, ih, 
p. 686 e) and by several modern critics. 
Chrysostom however, in spite of his 
interpretation, considers that it is a 
woman's name : pafial, vbcTi r^y ywax- 



kbt ra&rtff if ^Xoco^la, d)s xal rijt tup 
dT0<rr6\<ap d^ttoS^Pcu irpwniyoplat. 

« Not Timothy, though Timothy 
also had been with him at Thessalonica, 
and his name, like that of Silvanus, 
is joined to the Apostle's own in the 
opening salutation. But Timothy is 
distinctly excluded from the apostolate 
in a Cor. i. i, Col. i. i, 'Paul an apo- 
stle and Timothy the brother;' and 
elsewhere, when St Paul links Timothy's 
name with his own, he drops the title 
of apostle, e. g. Phil. i. t, 'Paul and 
Timotheus, servants of Jesus Christ.' 

In I Cor. iv. 9, *I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last etc.,' 
he might seem to include Apollos who 
is mentioned just before ver. 6. But 
Apollos is distinctly excluded from the 
apostolate by one who was a contem- 
porary and probably knew him. Cle- 
ment of Home, § 47, speaking of the 
dissensions of the Corinthians in St 
Paul's time, says, Trpoa-eKXldrp-c dxo- 
cr6\ois fiefMftrvfirifjL^oit (i. e. St Peter 
and St Paul) Kal dvSpl SeSoKificurfidptfi 
Trap* aifTols (Apollos). If therefore there 
is a reference in i Cor. iv. 9 to any in- 
dividual person besides St Paul (which 
seems doubtful), I suppose it to be again 
to Silvanus, who had assisted him in 
laying the foundation of the Corinthian 
Church (2 Cor. i. 19). For the circum- 
stance which disqualified Apollos and 
Timotheus from being apostles, see 
below, p. 98. 
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epistles holds similar lang^a^e. In the Galatian letter he speaks of Bar- 
nabas as associated with himself in the apostleship of the Gentiles (ii. 9) ; 
in the First to the Corinthians he claims for his fellow-labourer all the 
privileges of an Apostle, as one who like himself holds the office of an 
Apostle and is doing the work of an Apostle (ix. 5, 6). If therefore St Panl 
has held a larger place, than Barnabas, in the gratitude and veneration of 
the Church of all ages, this is due not to any superiority of rank or office, 
but to the ascendency of his personal gifts, a more intense energy and self- 
devotion, wider and deeper sympathies, a firmer intellectual grasp, a larger 
measure of the Spirit of Christ ^ 

It may be added also, that only by such an extension of the office could 
any footing be found for the pretensions of the false apostles (2 Cor. xL 13, 
Rev. ii. 2). Had the number been definitely restricted, the claims of these 
interlopers would have been self-condemned. 

But if the term is so extended, can we determine the limit to its ex- 
tension 1 This will depend on the answer given to such questions as these: 
What was the nature of the call ? What were the necessary qualifications 
for the office? What position did it confer? What were the duties at- 
tached to it? 

The facts gathered from the New Testament are insufficient to supply 
a decisive answer to these questions ; but they enable us to draw roughly 
the line, by which the apostolate was bounded. 

(i) The Apostles comprised the fir9t order in the Church (i Cor. xii. Rank of an 
28, 29, Ephes. iv. 11). They are sometimes mentioned in connexion with Apostle, 
the prophets of the Old dispensation*, sometimes with the prophets of the 
New'. It is in the latter sense, that the Church is said to be built ' on the 
foundation of tiie apostles and prophets.' The two orders seem to have 
been closely allied to each other in the nature of their spiritual gifts, 
though the apostle was superior in rank, and had administrative functions 
which were wanting to the prophet. 

(ii) In an important passage (i Cor. ix. i, 2), where St Paul is main- Testa of 
taining his authority against gainsayers and advancing proofs of his apo- Apostl«- 
stleship, he asks, * Have I not seen the Lord Jesus Christ ? Are not ye our ^^P* 
work in the Lord ?* It would appear then ; 

Fint^ that the having seen Christ was a necessary condition of the (i) Qoali- 



1 In the printed texts of Clem, lUc, • Luke xi. 49, 2 Pet. iii. 2, and so 
T. 60 Barnabas is identified with Mat- perh. Rev. xviii. 20 : comp. Polyc. § 6. 
tliias, and thus made an Apostle, with- ^ Ephes. ii. 20, iii. 5. That the 'pro- 
out extending the number beyond twelve; phets' in these passages are to be so 
'Post quern Barnabas qui et Matthias understood, appears, (t)fi^m the order, 
qui in locum JudsB subrogatus est apo- the apostles being named before the 
stolus.' But the correct reading is prophets; (2) from the expression in 
doubtless 'Barsabas,' which is found in Ephes. iii. 5, w$ vGv drr€Ka\i^</>eri rdis 
the MS in Trinity College Library at &yloit diroo-r^Xots avrov Kal irpo<f>^Tats. 
Cambridge, as well as in several men- It is in this same epistle also (iv. 11) 
tioned by Cotelier. Thus the account is a that the prophets are directly men- 
confused version of the incident in the tioned as the next order to the apostles 
Acts. The Syriac translation strangely in the Christian Church, 
enough has ' Barabbas' in two places. 

GAL. 7 
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apostolic office. It may be urged indeed that St Paul is here taking 
the ground of his Judaiinng opponents, who affected to lay great stress 
on personal intercourse with the Lord, and argues that even on their own 
showing he is not wanting in the qualifications for the aposdeship. This 
is true. But independently of St Paul's language here, there is every 
reason for assuming that this was an indispensable condition (Luke xxiv. 
48, Acts i. 8). An apostle must necessarily hare be^i an eye-witness of 
the resurrection. He must be able to testify from direct knowledge to 
this fundamental fact of the faith. The two candidates for the vacant 
place of Judas were selected because tbey possessed this qualification 
of personal intercourse with the Saviour, and it is directly stated that 
the appointment is made in order to furnish 'a witness of His resurrection' 
(Acts i. 21 — 23). This knowledge, which was before lacking to St Paul, was 
supplied by a miraculous interposition, so as to qualify him for the office. 
All the others, who are called or seem to be called apostles in the New 
Testament, may well have satisfied this condition. Andronicus and Junias 
were certainly among the eariiest disciples (Rom. xvL 7), and may have 
seen the Lord, if not while His earthly ministry lasted, at all events during 
the forty days after the resurrection. Barnabas was a well-known and 
zealous believer in the first days of the Christian Church (Acts iv. 36), and 
is reported to have been one of the Seventy. James and the other brethren 
of the Lord were at least so far qualified. Silas also, who was a leading 
man in the Church of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 22)^ might well have enjoyed this 
privilege. 

On the other hand, it is not probable that this qualification was pos- 
sessed either by Apollos or by Timothy, who were both comparatively late 
converts, and lived far away from the scenes of our Lord's ministry, the 
one at Alexandria (Acts xviii. 24), the other at Lystra (Acts xvL i, 2). 
And to these, as has been pointed out, the name of an apostle is indirectly 
denied, though from their prominent position in the Church and the eneiigy 
and success of their missionary labours, they of all men, after St Paul and 
the Twelve, might seem to lay claim to this honourable title. 

But though it was necessary that an Apostle should have been an eye- 
witness of the Lord's resurrection, it does not follow that the actual call to 
the apostleship should come from an outward personal communication with 
our Lord, in the manner in which the Twelve were called. With Matthias 
it certainly was not so. The commission in his case was received tiirough 
the medium of the Church. Even St Paul himself seems to have been 
invested with this highest office of the Church in the same way. His 
conversion indeed may be said in some sense to have been his call to the 
apostleship. But the actual investiture, the completion of his call, as may 
be gathered from St Luke's narrative, took place some years later at 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 2). It was then at length that he, together with Bar- 
nabas, was set apart by the Spirit acting through the Church, for ihe work 
to which God had destined him, and for which he had been qualified by the 
appearance on the way to Damascus. Hitherto both alike are styled only 
' prophets.' From this point onward both alike are ' apostles.' 

But secondly^ in the passage already referred to, St Paul lays much 
more stress on his possessing the powers of an Apostle, as a token of the 
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tioithfulness of his claims. ^ If I be not an apostle to others/ he says to (3) Signs 
the Corinthians, * at least I am to you.* Their conversion was the seal of of an 
his apostleship (i Cor. ix. 2). In another passage he speaks in like manner '^P<^^^ 
of his having wrought the signs of an Apostle among them (2 Cor. xii. 12). 
The signs, which he contemplates in these passages, our modem conceptions 
would lead us to separate into two classes. The one of these includes 
moral and spiritual gifts — ^patience, self-denial, effective preaching; the 
other comprises such powers as we call supernatural, ^ signs, wonders and 
mighty deeds.' St Paul himself however does not so distinguish them, but 
with more of reverence, regards them rather as different manifestations of 
' one and the self-same Spirit.' 

But essential as was the possession of these gifts of the Spirit to esta- 
blish the claims of an Apostle, they seem to have been possessed at least in 
some degree by all the higher ministers of the Church, and therefore do 
not afford any distinctive test, by which we are enabled to fix the limits of 
the apostlesliip. 

Such then is the evidence yielded by the notices in the New Testament 
—evidence which, if somewhat vague in itself, is sufficient to discountenance 
the limitation of the apostolate in the manner generally conceived. 

And such for the most part is the tendency of the notices found in wide use 
Christian writers of the ages immediately following. They use the term of the term 
indeed vaguely and inconsistently, sometimes in a narrower, sometimes in 
a wider sense^ than the New Testament writings would seem to warrant ; 
but on the whole the impression is left from their language, that no very 
rigid limitation of the office was present to their minds. 

The allusions in the writings of the Apostolic fathers are for the most in the 
part too general to build any inference upon. They all look upon them- Apostolic 
selves as distinct from the Apostles ^ Several of them include St Paul by ***"®"» 
name in the apostolate. Clement moreover speaks of the Apostles as 
having been sent forth by Christ Himself (§ 42), and in another passage he 
obviously excludes Apollos from the number*. More important however, 
as showing the elasticity of the term, is a passage in Hermas, where he 
represents the ' apostles and teachers ' under one head as forty in num- 
ber 3, selecting this doubtless as a typical number in accordance with the 
figurative character of his work. 

Writers of the subsequent ages are more obviously lax in their use of and suc- 
the title. At a very early date we find it applied to the Seventy, without ceeding 
however placing them on the same level with the Twelve. This application ^^ "' 

^ Clem. § 42; Ignat. Rom, § 4; Po- ' Hennas, «m. ix. 15, 16: comp. 

lye. § 6 ; Baroab. §§ 5, 8 ; Ep, ad Diogn, vis. iii. 5, sim. ix. 15. The data with 

§ 1 1. regard to the age of Hennas are (1) that 

' § 47. See above, note 2, p. 96. Eu- he was a contemporary of Clement (rw, 
sebius. III. 39, infers that Papias distin- ii. 4), and (2) that his work was written 
guishedAristion and John the Presbyter, while his brother Pius was bishop of 
who had been personal disciples of the Rome (circ. 140). Fragm. Murat, in 
Lord, from the Apostles. This may be Routh, Rd. Sacr, I. p. 396. He cannot 
BO ; but from his language as quoted it therefore have been the Hermas men- 
can only be safely gathered that he dis- tioned by St Paul (Rom. xvi. 14), as 
tinguished them from the Twelve. several ancient writers suppose. 

7—3 
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occurs even in Irenseos and Tertnllian^ the earliest extant writers wbo 
dwell on this or kindred subjects. About the same time Clement of Alex- 
andria not only calls Barnabas an apostle, bat confers the title on Clement 
of Rome also^. Philip the Eyangelist is so styled by many early writers; 
but in some instances at least he has been confused with Philip, one of the 
Twelve'. Origen discusses the term as capable of a very wide application^; 
and Eusebius, accounting for St Paul's expression (i Cor. xy. 7), speaks of 
'numberless apostles' besides the Twelve'. 

Nor will it weigh as an argument on the other side, that many writers 
speak of the Twelve as the founders of the Church, or argue on the typical 
significance of this number in the apostolate': for some of those, who hold 
Ihjg language most strongly, elsewhere use the term Apostle in a very 



^ Iron. II. 31. t; Tertoll. adv. Mare. 
rv. 24, 'Adlegit et alios septnaginta 
apostolos super duodedm/ referring for 
an illustration of the numbers to Exod. 
XV. 17, *And they came to Elim, where 
were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm-trees.' See also 
Origen quoted above, p. 96. In the 
Gospel the Seventy are not indeed called 
' apostles/ but the verb droariKKetw is 
applied to tbem, and they are spoken of 
as 'seventy othen* (Luke x. 1), in re- 
ference to the mission of the Twelve. 
In the Ancient Syriac Documents, edited 
by Cureton, this extension is distinctly 
and repeatedly given to the term ; e. g. 
p. 3, 'Thaddsus the Apostle one of the 
Seventy ;* p. 34, ' Addsus the Apostle 
one of the seventy-two apostles.' 

' For Barnabas, see Strom, n. p. 
445« 447 (^ Potter); for Clement of 
Borne, Strom, iv. p. 609. Elsewhere 
Clement calls Barnabas diroffTo\iK6s, 
adding that he was one of the Seventy, 
Strom. II. p. 489. 

^ Even PapiaSi who had conversed 
with his daughters, speaks of him as 
Philip the Apostle, if Eusebius (iii. 39) 
is quoting his exact words, which how- 
ever is very doubtful. In the Apost. 
Const, (vi. 7) he is called ^CKixirot b 
awair6ffTo\o% iifuay. Polycrates (Euseb. 
IIL 31) clearly mistakes and calls him 
one of the Twelve. See the note of 
Cotelier on the Apost. Const. L c. 

* Origen in Joann. Tom. rv. p. 430, 
ed. Delarue. 

' IT. E. I. 12. EW wf Taph ro&rovSf 
Karh, fdfirjffip r(av h(i)^€Ka ir\€Urr<av 6ff(av 
{nrap^dMT(aif diro<rr6\(av, dtot Kal ai^df 
6 IlaDXof rfv, TpoarL$7iJi \4y<aF' TSirecra 



(S^if roct drwrrbXois vSuri. Comp. 
Theodore t on i Cor. xii. 28. There is 
however no authority for the statement 
of the latter, i Tim. iii. i, that the order 
afterwards called bishops were formerly 
called apostles. 

Certain early commentators on 
Isaiah xvii. 6 saw a reference to fourteen 
apostles, making up the number by in- 
cluding Paul and Barnabas, or Paul 
and James the Lord^s brother: see £a- 
seb. in Is, xviL 6, and Hieron. in Is. 
T. IV. pp. 194, 180, ed. Yallarsi. The 
Apost. Const. (vnL 46) recognize thir- 
teen, including St Paul and excluding 
St James. Of really early writings the 
Clementine Homilies and fiecog^itions 
alone seem to restrict the number to 
twelve. This restriction served the 
purpose of the writers, enabling them 
to exclude St PauL At the same time 
the exclusion of St James is compen- 
sated by assigning to him the title of 
' bishop of bishops.' 

« Barnab. § 8, referred to above, p. 
95, note I : Justin, DicU. p. 260 o : comp. 
Apol. I. p. 78 A, dwb ydp ^lepovaaXiifi 
dydp€S b^KoSOo rbp dpiOfibf i^ijXSoif els rbi^ 
KbfffJLov: Iren. IV. 21. 3, ' dodecastylom 
firmamentum EcclesiaB,' ib. Froffm. p. 
843 (Stieren): TertulL adv. Marc. iv. 
13, asks *Cur autem duodedm aposto- 
los elegit et non alium quemlibet no- 
merumV and refers in answer to the 
twelve springs at Elim, the twelve 
jewels on Aaron's breastplate, etc. 
Comp. Theodot. op. Clem. Alex. p. 975 
(Potter). In Clem. Horn. 11. 23 the 
Apostles are compared to the twelve 
months of the year: comp. Clem, 
Recogn. iv. 35, 36. 
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extended application; and the rest either distinctly acknowledge the apo- 
stolic office of St Paul, or indirectly recognize his authority by quoting from 
his writings or endorsing his teaching. 

The passages referred to are, I think, sufficient to show that ancient 
writers for the most part allowed themselyes very considerable latitude in 
the use of the title. Lower down than this it is unnecessaiy to follow the 
stream of authority. The traditions of later ages are too distant to reflect 
any light on the usage of Apostolic times. 
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II. ^''ETreiTa Sid SeKaTeacdpoov Itwv irdXiv dve^nv 
eU *l€po(r6\vfia fxeTci Bappdfiay avvirapaXa^wv Kai Ti- 
TOP* ^dvefiriv Se kutu dTroKdXvyf/iv, Kai dpeOifiriv avToTs 



II. 1,2. 'An internal of fourteen 
years elapsed. During the whole of 
this time I had no intercourse with 
the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
Then I paid another visit to Jerusa- 
lem. My comxKuiion was Barnabas, 
who has laboured so zealously among 
the Gentiles, whose name is so closely 
identified with the cause of the Gen- 
tiles. With him I took Titus also, 
himself a Gentile. And here again I 
acted not in obedience to any human 
adviser. A direct revelation from God 
prompted me to this journey.' 

dm bcKOTtaaapKov cVcdv] Are the 
fourteen years to be counted from St 
PauFs conversion, or from the visit to 
Jerusalem just recorded ? The follow- 
ing considerations seem to decide in 
favour of the latter view: (i) The 
stress of the ai*gument lies on the 
length of the interval during which he 
had held no communication with the 
Judaic Apostles ; and (2) Individual 
expressions in the passage tend the 
same way : the use of dta d. irav, in 
preference to ftrra b. Zrri, implies that 
the whole interval was a blank so far 
as regards the matter in hand, the in- 
tercourse of St Paul with the Twelve ; 
and the words ndXip dveffrjv, ^ again- 
I went up,' refers us back to the former 
visit, as the date from which the time 
is reckoned. As the later visit (sup- 
posing it to be the same with that of 
Acts XV.) is calculated independently to 
have taken place about a. d. 5 1 , the date 
of the first visit will according to this 
view be thrown back to about a.d. 38, 
and that of the conversion to dbout 
A.D. 36, the Jewish mode of reckon- 
ing being adopted. For bid 'after the 
lapse of,' see Acts xxiv. 17, and Winer, 
§ xlvii. p. 398. 

Koi TtVoi/] Titus is included in the 
'certain others' of Acts xv. 2, and is 
specially named here on account of 



the dispute to which he gave rise (ver. 
3). He was sent from Antioch with 
others whose names are not mention- 
ed, probably as a representative of 
the Gentile Christians ; just as on the 
return of the mission, the Apostles of 
the Circumcision sent back Judas and 
Silas to represent the Jewish believers, 
Acts XV. 27. The incident would pre- 
sent itself all the more vividly to St 
Paul's mind, inasmuch as Titus was 
much in his thoughts, if not actually 
in his company, at the time when this 
Epistle was written. See 2 Cor. iL 13, 
viL 6, 13 — 15, viii. 16, 23, xii. 18. 

Kara dwoicaXv^iv] 'by revelation' 
In St Luke's narrative (Acts xv. 2) he 
is said to have been sent by the 
Church at Antioch. The revelation 
either prompted or confirmed the de- 
cision of the Church. See the detached 
note, p. 124. 

2. 'Arrived at Jerusalem, I set 
forth the principles of the Gospel, 
as I had preached it and still preach 
it to the Gentiles— the doctrine of 
grace, the freedom from the ceremo- 
nial law« This explanation I gave in 
a private conference with the leading 
Apostles of the Circumcision. In all 
tliis I had one object in view ; that 
the Gospel might have free course 
among the Gentiles, that my past and 
present labours might not be thwarted 
by opposition or misunderstanding.' 

dvtBefirjv] The middle dvariSeadai 

has the sense ' to relate with a view 
to consulting,' ' to refer,' as 2 Mace. iii. 
9; see also Acts xxv. 14, r£ fiaaikfi 
dvcOero rd Kara rbv IlavXov, where tlie 
idea of consultation is brought out 
very clearly in the context, w. 20, 26. 
' Inter conferentes,' says Jerome here, 
'sequalitas est; inter docentem et 
discentem minor est ille, qui disdt' 
See the notes on irpotTavariBta-Baiy i. 16, 
ii. 6. 
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o laipva-a-oi] ' I preach/ not tia]pv<r- 
€rovy ' I preached/ for his Gospel had 
not changed. See the note on ovk t<mvj 
L II. 

Kor Ihiav t€ TOis doxovo-iy] ^hut in 
private to tho9e of repute' The fore- 
going avTois is best referred to the 
Christians of Jenisalem generally, as 
implied from *Upwyokviui (yer. i ). If so, 
this clause, which follows, is inserted 
not to exclude a public conference, but 
to emphasize his private consultations. 
These private communications pro- 
bably preceded the general congress, 
which occupies the prominent place 
in St Luke's narrative (Acts xv. 6 sqq.) 
and seem to be alluded to in the Acts, 
though not very distinctly, in the words 
(xY. 4), Hhey declared what things 
God had done with them.' The pri- 
vate consultation was a wise pre- 
caution to avoid misunderstanding: 
the public conference was a matter of 
necessity to obtain a recognition of the 
freedom of the Gentile Churchea 

roU toKov<nv\ Uhemen qfrepiUe^ of 
position.* See Eur. Hec. 294 \6yos 
yap (K T ddo(ovvrwv lav kok rav doKow- 
Toiv, with Pflugk's note; HeracL 897 
€vrvxio» id€(r$€U rmv ndpos ov doKovvraVy 
Herodian, yl i rrjs avyKKrjrov fiovXfjs 
row doKovvTos Kal i^Xuci^ a-tfuwrarovs 
K. T. X. The expression itself therefore 
is a term of honour, and conveys no 
shadow of depredation. So far as it 
is coloured with any tinge of dispa- 
ragement here, this is due (i) to the 
repetition of the word doxouvrcr, (2) to 
the addition of arvkoi cti/at, coW ri, the 
latter especially, and (3) to the contrast 
implied in the whole passage, between 
the estimation in which they were 
held and the actual services they ren- 
dered to him. On the other hand, it 
will be seen (i) That this disparage- 
ment is relative, not absolute; a ne- 
gation of the exclusive claims uiged 
for them by the Judaizing party, not 



a negation of their apostolic rank and 
worth ; (2) That the passage itself con- 
tains direct evidence of mutual respect 
and recognition between St Paul and 
the Twelve (w. 8, 9, 10). 

On the tense of roU doKova-iv, see the 
note on ver. 6. 

fiifirms ciff K€v6v rpfxoi icr.X.] ^lest I 
might he running or had run to no 
purpose,^ The kindred passage i Thess. 
Ul. 5, fiTfTTds tntipao-ev vfias 6 ntipadiov 
Koi tU Ktvov yfvrjTcu 6 kottos ^^mv, seems 
to show that rpe;^a> is here the sub- 
junctive rather than the indicative, this 
being moreover the more likely mood 
in itself. See the note there. The use 
of the subjunctive (t/>«x<») here, rather 
than the optative (rpc^oi/xt), is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the later 
Greek, which prefers the more direct 
mode of speech in all such cases. In 
the New Testament the optative seems 
never to occur with particles of design 
eta; see Winer, § xli. p. 304. In the 
second clause the change of mood from 
the subjunctive (Tp€x<a) to the indica- 
tive {cdpofiov) is rendered necessary by 
the change of tense, since the conse- 
quences of the past were no longer 
contingent but inevitable : comp. iv. 1 1. 
rpc'xo)] is a reference to St Paul's 
favourite metaphor of the stadium ; see 
v. 7 and the note there. For the ex- 
pression fls K€vov Tp€X€iv comp. Phil, 
ii. 16, where, as here, it refers to his 
missionary career. 

But what is the drift of the passage ? 
Is it a natural expression of misgiving 
on the part of St Paul, who was not 
altogether satisfied with the soundness 
of his teaching, until he had consulted 
with the Apostles of the Circumcision ? 
So TertuUian takes it, adv. Marc. i. 20. 
Y. 3, and esp. iv. 2. This is perhaps 
the prima facie sense of the passage, 
slightly favoured by ovBev irpoaavL 
BtvTo, ver. 6. But on the other hand 
such an admission would be so entirely 
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^aAV oi/Se Titos 6 cvv ifJLOi ^EWtiv wif ^vayKatrdri 



alien to the spirit of the passage, so 
destnictive of St Paul's whole argu- 
ment, and so unlikely under the cir- 
cumstances, that this interpretation 
must be abandoned. The words there- 
fore must be taken to express his fear 
lest the Judaic Christians, by insisting 
on the Mosaic ritual, might thwart his 
past and present endeavours to esta- 
blish a Church on a liberal basis. By 
conferring with them, and more espe- 
cially with the Apostles of the Circum- . 
cision, he might not only quiet such 
lurking anxiety (fiipras) as he felt, but 
also, if there were any lack of unanim- 
ity, win them over to his views. 

3. St Paul is here distracted be- 
tween the fear of saying too much and 
the fear of saying too little. He must 
maintain his own independence, and 
yet he must not compromise the 
position of the Twelve. How can he 
justify himself without seeming to 
condemn them? There is need of 
plain speaking and there is need 
of reserve. In this conflict of op-* 
posing aims and feelings the sense of 
the passage is well-nigh lost. The 
meaning of individual expressions is 
obscure. The thread of the sentence 
is broken, picked up, and again broken. 
From this shipwreck of grammar it is 
even difiScult to extricate the main in- 
cident, on which the whole controversy 
hinges. Was Titus circumcised or was 
he not ? This is not only a reasonable 
question, but a question which thought- 
ful writers have answered in different 
ways. On the whole, the following rear 
sons seem to decide for the negative, 
(i) The incident is apparently brought* 
forward to show that St Paul had 
throughout contended for the liberty 
of the Gentiles ; that he had not, as his 
enemies insinuated, at one time con- 
ceded the question of circumcision. 
It is introduced by way of evidence, 
not of apology. (2) It is difficult to 
reconcile the view that Titus was cir- 
cumcised with individual expressions 



in the passage. St Paul could scarcely 
say * we yielded no not for an hour' in 
the same breath in which he confessed 
to this most important of all conces- 
sions: he could hardly claim for such 
an act the merit of preserving Hhe 
truth of the Gospel,' i.e. the liberty of 
the Gentile Christians, which it was 
most calculated to compromisd In 
order to maintain that view, it is ne- 
cessary to lay undue stress on the 
words ^vayKoxrOri and t^ VTroroyg, which 
from their position seem quite unem- 
phatic: as if the former signified that 
the circumcision of Titus was an act of 
grace, not of compulsion ; and the latter, 
that the Apostle in yielding was not 
doing homage to superior authority. 
(3) Taking into account the narra- 
tive in the Acts, both the occasion 
and the person were most inopportune 
for such a concession. There was an 
agitation among the Judaizers to 
force the rite of circumcision on the 
Gentile converts. Paul and Barnabas 
had gone up from Antioch in order to 
protect them from this imposition. 
They were accompanied by certain 
representatives of the Gentile Church, 
of whom Titus was one. TSo act could 
be conceived more fatal to the inter- 
ests of St Paul's clients at such a mo- 
ment, or less likely to have been per- 
mitted by him. Accordingly the vast 
majority of early writers take the view 
that Titus was not circumcised, even 
though in many instances they adopted 
a reading (the omission of oU ovbc in 
ver. 5) most unfavourable to this con- 
clusion. Seep. 121. 

St Paul is here indirectly meeting a 
charge brought against him. Shortly 
before he visited Galatia the first tim^ 
he had caused Timothy to be circum- 
cised (Acts xvi 3). This fact, which 
can scarcely have been unknown to 
the Galatians, for Timothy accompa- 
nied him on his visit, may have afforded 
a handle to the calumnies of his ene- 
mies. There was a time, they said, 
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'jrepiTfifldfjpar ^Std Se tovs irapeiaaKTOV^ -^ci/SaSeX- 



wlien he himself insisted on drcnmci- 
Hon. Comp. y. II and the note on 
L la Bj stating how he acted in 
the case of Titus, who was tmly a 
Gentile, he rehnfis this assertion. 

3 — 5. 'Bat while I held confer- 
ences with the Apostles of the Cir- 
cmncision, I did not yield to the clar 
moors of the disdples of the Circam-. 
cision. An incident whidi occnrred 
will show this. Titos, as a (jentile 
who was intimately assodated with 
me, was singled oot as a maik for 
then* higotry. An attempt was made 
to have him drcomcised. Concession 
was OTen urged npon me in high qoar- 
ten, as a measore of prodence to dis- 
arm opposition. The agitators^ who 
headed the movement, were no troe 
brethren, no loyal soldiers of Christ 
They were spies who had made their 
way into the camp of the Gospel 
mider false coloors and were striving 
to nndermine onr liberty in Christy to 
rednoe os again to a state of bondaga 
I did not for a moment yield to this 
-preasaxe. I would not so compromise 
the integrity of the Gospel, the free- 
dom of the Gentile Churches.' 

3. ovdc TiTOff] ^not even Titus.* 
Why 'not even'? Is it (i) *not even 
Titos, who as my fellow-hibourer would 
be brought constantly in contact with 
the Jews, and therefore might well 
have adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards tiiem' t Compare the case of 
Timothy, Acts xvL 3, 'Him would 
Faol have go forth teith kim, and 
took and circumcised him on account 
of the Jews, etc' In this case 6 avp 
cfioi is emphatic Or is it (2) 'not 
even Titus, though the pressure ex< 
erted in Ids case was so great' 7 A 
more exact knowledge of the drcum- 
stanoesy than we possess, would alone 
enable us to answer this question. 
Pertiaps both ideas may be combined 
here. 

*&iXtpf&v] * being a Greek/ pcthapa 
giving the reason why the point was 



not conceded. There seems to be a 
tacit allusion to the case of Timothy. 
' You maintain,' St Paul seems to ar- 
gue, 'that I allowed the validity of 
the Mosaic law in circumcising Timothy 
(Acts xvi 1, 3). But Timothy was half 
of Jewish parentage How did I act 
in the case of Titus, a true Gentile ? 
I did not yield for a moment' 

In "VXkffv all idea of nationality is 
lost : comp. Mark viL 26 'EXXipW 2v- 
po<l>otwUtaaa (or Svpa ^otvuairaa) r^ 
yavi. Thus the Peshito sacrificing 
the letter to the spirit frequentiy 
translates 'EXXitv 'an Aramsean,' e.g. 
here and iii 28. 

^payKcurBrj] 'fcoi compelled/ though 
the pressure was extreme This pres- 
sure doubtless came from the more 
bigoted Judaisers, the converted Pha- 
risees mentioned Acts xv. 5. 

4. What part was taken in the dis- 
pute by the Aposties of the Circum- 
dsion? This question, which forces 
itself upon us at this stage of St 
Paul's narrative, is not easfly answer- 
ed. On the whole it seems probable f 
that th^ recommended St Paul to^ 
yield the point, as a diaritable con- . 
cession to the prejudices of the Jew-t 
ish converts: but convinced at length 
by his representations, that such a 
concession at such a time would be 
fiita], they withdrew their counsd 
and gave him their support Such 
an account of the transaction seems 
to accord alike with the known fiicts 
and with the probabilities of the case. 
It is consuBtent with the timid con- 
duct of Peter at Antioch shortiy altfer 
(GaL ii 1 1)9 and with the politic ad- 
vice of James at a later date (Ad» 
xxL 20). It was the natural conse- 
quence of their position, which led 
tiiem to regard tenderiy the scruples 
of the Jewish converts. It supplies 
probable antecedents to the events of 
the Apostolic congress. And lastiy, 
it best explains St Paul's language 
here. The sensible undercurrent of 
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^V9y OLTive^ wapeiaiiXOov Karao'KOTrfia'ai TtiP eKevOepiav 
VfuSPy tip exofiep iv XpurrS lijcroi;, iVa lifia^ KaraSoi/Aia- 
covciVy ^oh ovSe ttjOOJ wpap ei^afiev ttj viroray^y *lva 



feelisg, the broken grammar of the 
aentence, the obyioua tenour of parti- 
cular phrases, all convey the imprea- 
sion, that though the final yictory 
was complete, it was not attained 
without a straggle, in which St F&ul 
maintained at one time almost single- 
handed the cause of Gentile freedom. 

dia dc rmi^ irap€iaaKTavs K.r.X.] ' But 
to satisfy, to disarm, the folse bre- 
thren, the traitorous spies of the Gos- 
pel' — At this point the connexion of 
the sentence is snapped, and we are 
left to ooigecture as to the conclusion. 
It seems as if St Paul intended to 
add, 'the leading Apostles urged me 
to yield.' But instead of this a long 
parenthesis interposes, in the course 
of which the main proposition of the 
sentence is Iqst sight of. It is again 
resumed in a different form, *from 
those then who were held in repute,' 
ver. 6. Then again it disappears in 
another parenthesis. Once more it is 
taken up and completed, transformed 
by this time into a general statement, 
'well, they of reputation added no- 
thing to me in conference.' The 
counsels of the Apostles of the Cir- 
cumcision are the hidden rock on 
which the grammar of the sentence 
is wrecked. For dtA tovs nap, "^evb. 
compare Acts xvi 3 TreptcVc/icv avrov 
dia TOVS 'lovbaiovs* 

Of other possible explanations two 
deserve to be considered; (i) That 
theretns an ellipsis of ovk fjvayKda-Orj 
Tr€QiTm)6rivai or ov 7r€pi€T^i]drj after Bia 
Tcivs TTopeio'. ylrtvbad. So Fritzsche, 
Opugc, p. 181. (2) That the paren- 
thesis flows back into the main pro- 
position, so that the regular construc- 
tion would have been bia roifs TrapcKr. 
yjtevbab. ovde irpbg Spav ti^ayxv^ the oXs 
being redundant. See the note, yer. 6. 
So Winer, § Ixiii. p. 590, 591. But as 



Titus would not have been circum- 
cised under any circumstances, the 
refusal to yield could scarcely be at- 
tributed to the pressure^ from the 
false brethren* If either of these 
explanations were adopted, St Paul's 
meaning must be: 'To the scruples 
of the weaker brethren I would have 
conceded the point, but the teadiiug 
of the false brethren made conces- 
sion impossible.' So in fact Augus- 
tine takes it, de mendac, § 8 (yi. 
p. 424, ed. Ben.). 

vaptia-oKTovs, vap€iaij\Bov] The me- 
taphor is that of spies or traitors in- 
troducing themselves by stealth into 
the enemy's camp, as in Jude 4 nap- 
€ia'€bv<ra» yap rivcs avBponroi, See 
Pint Popl, 17 circ/3ovX€v<oy de rov 
nopalvay dveXelv irapfiarjkOtv els to 
trrpaTOfirttoVf Polyb. i. 7. 3, n. 55. 3. 
For vap€t<ray€iv see 2 Pet. ii. i. The 
adjective occurs in" Strabo, xvn. p. 
794 irapeia-oKTOs €7riKKrf6€is IlroXe/MZior. 
The camp thus stealthily entered is 
the Christian Church. Pharisees at 
hearty these traitors assume the name 
and garb of believers. 

Karaa-KOTrrja-ai] * to <ict OS spies on' 
Karaa-Kojreiv generally signifies ' to ex- 
amine carefully,' the form Karaa-Ko- 
ir€V€iv being most frequently used 
where the notion of treachery is pro- 
minent. For instances of the sense 
in the text however see 2 SauL x. 3, 
I Chron. xix. 3. 

KaTabovXaio'ova'iv] ^reduce to cibfect 
slavery,^ The reading of the received 
text, KarabovKwrtavTMj is a correction 
of some classicist, introduced for two 
reasons : (i) To substitute the middle 
voice, which is more common in clas- 
sical writers ; the transcriber not see- 
ing that the sense here requires the 
active; 'enslave not to themselves, 
but to an external power, the law of 
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t; dX^deia rod evayyeXlov ^laiieiptj irpos vfxa^* ^aTro 
Se Tftfi/ ZoKOvvTUiv ehai ti* ottoioi iroTe ti(rav, ovSiu 



(2) To restore the usual 
classical goyemment of iva with the 
conjunctly e. "Ii/a howeyer is found 
Beyeral times in the New Testament 
with the indicatiye future, and some- 
times eyen with the indicatiye pre- 
sent, 88 in iy. 17 : see Winer, § xlL 
^ 304. This, though not a classical 
bbo->(,, usage, is justified by similar construc- 
r.r^/^'ltions of orrmg, o(t>pa, in classical wri- 
ters. 

5. oh ovbe #c.T.X.] * to whom we' 
Paul and Barnabas, who were sent to 
Jerusalem to plead the cause of the 
Gentile Christians, ' yielded no not/or 

^ an hour' For the omission of oU 
ovdi in some texts see the detached 
note, p. 120. 

rg vTTorayg] *bif the submisnonwhich 
was required of us', or possibly Hhe 
submission with which we are taunted,' 
as in 2 Cor. i. 17 /ijfr* apa rfj cXa^pi^ 
exprifrofiriv ; 

ij a\^$€UL Tov fvoyyeXiov] * the truth 
of the Qo%peli i. e. the Gospel in its in- 
tegrity. This expression in St Paul's 
language denotes the doctrine of grace, 
the maintenance of Christian liberty, 
aB opposed to the false teaching of the 
Judaizers. See ii. 14, and comp. Col. i 
5, 6, where the same idea seems to be 
indirectly inyolyed. 

itafitivn irpos vfuis] * may abide with 
you,' the Gentile churches. See the 
intit)duction, p. 26. The idea of firm 
possession is enforced by the com- 
poimd yerb, by the past tense, and by 
the preposition. 

6. * The elder Apostles, I say, who 
are so highly esteemed, whose author- 
ity you so exclusiyely uphold — for 
myself, I care not that they once knew 
Christ in the flesh : God does not so 
judge men; He measures them not 
by the outward adyantages they haye 
had, not by the rank they hold, but by 
what they are, by what they think and 
do— well, these highly esteemed lead- 



ers taught me nothmg new ; they had 
no fault to find with me. On the con- 
trary, they receiyed me as their equal, 
they recognized my mission.' 

Much force is lost in the A. V. by 
translating ol doKovvrtv throughout 
this passage as a past tense instead 
of a present St Paul is speaking not 
of the esteem in which the leading 
Apostles of the Circumcision were 
held by the Christians of Jerusalem 
at the time of the conferences, but 
of the esteem in which they are held, 
while he is writing, by his Galatian 
oonyerts. The mistake seems to haye 
arisen from following the Vulgate 
' qui yidebantur.' The Old Latin ap- 
parently had the present in most re- 
censionsy though not consistently in 
all four places. Of the older English 
Versions, Tyndale's alone translates 
by a present in this yerse, and the 
Geneyan in yerse 9. 

rap HoKovvrap (wai ri] ^ those who 
are looked up to as authorities/ The 
expression is sometimes used in a de- 
preciatory way, as in Plat. Apol. 41 b 
€ap doKaai ri §Iv(u firjbiv i^prts, Euthyd, 
303 T&v iroKK&v dvBp<07mv Koi rau 
a-€fivmv drj Koi hoKovvrtdv n tivai tivdiv 
vfiiv ficXci, Gorg, 472 A ivlort yap av 
Koi KaraylrfvbofiapTvprjBfijj rtr vno iroX- 
Xc3v Koi boKovvrmv tlyai ri, and passages 
from later writers quoted in Wetstein: 
comp. GaL yi. 3, d yap do«cci ng tlvai ri 
firjbiv Sv, and Ignat. Pol. 3 (Syr.). The 
exact shade of meaning which it bears 
must always be determined by the 
context Here it is depreciatory, not 
indeed of the Twelye themselyes, but 
of tlie extrayagant and exclusiye 
claims set up for them by the Juda- 
izers. Thus it is nearly an equiyalent 
to ol vnrtpXiav airoaroXoi of 2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xlL IT. 

ojToioi iroT€ ^a-ap^ Does oiroioi irore 
here mean ' qualescunque,' or has nore 
its proper temporal sense 'in times 
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jjLOi Ziaipepeiy irpoarwrrov 06os dvdpwtrov ov Ka/jifidper 
ifioi yap ol SoKOVpre^ ovSep irpoaravidevTOj '^dXKa 
Tovvavriov ihovre^ on TreTrio'Tevfiai to evayyeXiov 
T^s aKpo/SvaTia^ Ka6(o^ Xlerpos r^s TrepiTO/Xfj^y ^6 yap 



past'? In a classical writer we shonld 
decide for the former : in St Paul the 
latter seems more probable, as irorc 
never occurs with the meaning 'con- 
que' in the New Testament, and ac- 
cordingly it is rendered in the Latin 
versions 'aliquando.' This decides 
the import of the whole phmse. It 
does not mean ^ what reputation they 
eiyoyed,* but 'what was their posi- 
tion, what were their advantages in 
former times,' referring to their per- 
sonal intercourse with the Lord. The 
' knowing Christ after the flesh' (2 Cor. 
v. 16) is in itself valueless in the 
sight of God. The same reproach is 
conveyed by the words here, as m 
2 Cor. X. 7 ra Kara npotroiirov /SXcVrre. 
irpotrwrov Xa/x^oi/ccv] A translation 
of the Hebrew D^^E) KC^^ which signi- 
fies properly *to accept the face' 
(Gesenius, Thes, p. 9i6,,s.v. KB'a), or 
perhaps better *to raise the face' of 
another (opposed to D^^Q 7^fin 'to 
make the countenance fall,' e.g. Job 
xxix. 24 ; comp. Gen. iv. 5), and hence 
* to receive kindly,' * to look favourably 
upon one.' In the Old Testament 
accordingly it is a neutral expression 
involving no subsidiary idea of par- 
tiality , and is much oftener found in 
a good than in a bad sense. When it 
becomes an independent Greek phrase 
however, the bad sense attaches to it, 
owing to the secondary meaning of 
irpoa-amrov as 'a mask,' so that Trpoa-a- 
irov Xafifimiv signifies ' to regard the 
external circumstances of a man,' his 
rank, wealth, etc., as opposed to his 
real intrinsic character. Thus in the 
New Testament it has always a bad 
sense. Hence a new set of words, 
Trpoo-oDfToXif/Aim/ff, irpoa-aTroXrjfnrrtiVjetCj 
which appear to occur there for the 
first time. 



etbs duBpmrov] The natural order is 
altered for two reasons ; (i) To give 
Ocoff an emphatic position, and (2) To 
keep the contrasted words Gebs av 
Bpmrov together. 

c/iol yap je.r.X.] The sentence, which 
was b^^ in dwo de r&v ^kovptcup 
€wai Ti and then broken off by the 
parenthesis, is here resumed, but in 
a different form, 'well, to me those 
of reputation communicated nothing.' 
See tiie note on ver. 4. Otherwise the 
yap may be attached to oTroioi n-orc 
^a-ap ohbev pxn bia<l>€pfi, the paren- 
thesis running back into the main pro- 
position of the sentence, 'whatever 
position they once held makes no 
matter to me ; for to me they com- 
municated notMng:' Winer, § IxiiL 
p. 590. But the interposition of the 
words irpoa: Q. dvBp, ov Xapfi, is an 
objection to this construction. 

7rpoa'av€6evTo] ^communicated^ see 
the note on i. 16. wpoa-avariB^a'OM is 
' to communicate, to impart^' whether 
for the purpose of giving or of obtain- 
ing instruction. In this passage the 
former meaning prevails, in L 16 the 
latter. The context here decides its 
sense: 'they imparted no fresh know- 
ledge to me, they saw nothing defec- 
tive or incorrect in my teaching ; but 
on the c(Mtrary, they heartily recog- 
nized my mission.' 

7. 7ren'l(rT€Vfiai to evayy.] 'Thave 
been entrusted with the Gospel/ a 
common construction in St Paul: see 
the note on i Thess. iL 4. The perfect 
here, implying a permanent commis- 
sion, contrasts with the aorist in 
Bom. ill 2 cVtoTcv^o-av ra Xoyca rov 
Ofov. 

TO evayy, Tijg aKpoffvariaf] denote 
a distinction of sphere and not a 
difference of type : see TeMSLprceicr, 
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evepyiq<ra^ UirpipyL^ aTroaToXtju rtj^ irepiro/jLtis ii/^pyrj' 
(rev Kat ifxol eh Ta e6vr\y ^Kal yvovre^ ttju x^P^^ '^^ 
SodeTa-dv fioi, 'Iafca)/3o$ Kai K^^as Kal 'Iwdppti^y oi 
doKOvi/T€9 (TTvXoi ehai, Se^tas edwKap ifxoi Kal Bapvdfia 



hasr, 23, 'Inter se distributioncm 
oflScii ordinayernnt, non separationem 
evangelii, nee ut aliud alter sed ut 
aliii alter prsedicarent.' 

8. o hfffy^O'as IleTpo)] ^ He that 
worked for Peter ^ For the omis- 
sion of 6 Gfoff comp. i. 6, 15 : for mp- 
yitv see the note on i Thess. il 13. 
The dative Ilerp^ ought probably to be 
translated *for Peter,' not *in Peter ;' 
comp. Prov. xxxi. 12 ivcpyel yap r^ 
dvBpl (yvvrj dvbpcia) els dyaBa iravra rov 
piov. As ivfpytiv is an inseparable 
compound, it is doubtful whether the 
preposition could govern ncVp^, and 
accordingly the construction elsewhere 
is iv€pytiv €p rtw. Comp. Acta Paid, 
et Thecl. § 40 o yap a-oX avvfpyi^a'as 
fh TO cvayyeXiov «ed/xoi frvvripyrifrtv els 
TO Xovaaadcu. 

9. Of the two words IbovTfs and 
yv6vT€s, the former describes the ap- 
prehension of the outward tokens of 
bis commission, as evinced by his suc- 
cessful labours; the latter the convic- 
tion arrived at in consequence that the 
grace of God was with him : see iv. 

^ 'laKci>Pos Kcu KTj<f)as Koi 'la>cannjs] The 
best supported and doubtless the right 
reading. The variation Utrpos Kal 
•laicG>/3o9 Kal ^Icumnnjs arose from the 
desire of maintaining the precedence 
of St Peter. On the other hand the 
correct text presents two coincidences 
with the narrative of the Acts, which 
deserve notice. First. In i. 19 James 
is styled the Lord's brother, while here 
and in ver. 12 this designation is drop- 
ped. St Luke's narrative explains this 
omission. In the interval between 
St Paul's two visits James the son of 
Zebedee had been put to death. No 
term of distinction therefore was now 
needed, as there was no likelihood of 



confusion, James the son of Alphseus 
though an Apostle not holding any very 
prominent rank. Secondly, The re- 
lative positions here assigned to Peter 
and James accord exactly with the 
account in the Acts. When St Paul 
is speaking of the missionary office of 
the Church at large, St Peter holds 
the foremost place (ver. 7, 8) : when 
he refers to a special act of the Church 
of Jerusalem, St James is mentioned 
first (ver. 9). See Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, 
xxi. 18. 

cjTvXoi] 'pillars* A natural meta- 
phor occurring now and then in clas- 
sical writers (e.g. Bur. Iph, T, $7 
arvXoi yap oXko>v ctcri iraibes ap<r€veSf 
and Mach. Agam. 897), but commonly 
used by the Jews in speaking of the 
great teachers of the law. See the ex- 
amples given in Schottgen: comp. 
Clem, Horn, xviil 14 iirra (ttvXovs 
virdp^avTas Ko^rp^j said of the {Mltri- 
archs. So in Clem. Rom. § 5 the Apo- 
stles Peter and Paul are called ol pe- 
yiOTOt Kal biKaioTOTOL OTviXot, In this 
metaphor the Church is regarded as 
the house or temple of God ; as Rev. 
iii. 12 7ro»)(ra> avTov (rrvXov iv r« va^ 
Tov ecov pjov : comp. I Tim. iii. 15. The 
accent of (ttvXos is doubtful. On the 
one hand the v is universally long in 
poetry even of a late date (see Rost 
u. Palm, Griech, W'drterb, s. v.). On 
the other, the authority of the oldest 
accents in the mss, and the quantity 
of the Latin * stylus,* are in favour of 
oTvXos. The latter not improbably 
represents the common pronunciation 
of the apostolic age. See Lipsius, 
gramm. unters, p. 43. 

fiestas tbo>Kav\ ' gave pledges' The 
outward gesture is lost sight of in this 
expression, as appears from the fact 
that the plural b^^ias bovvai, Sc^ias 
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Xofifiopftp, is often used of a single 
person ; i Mace. xL 50, 62, xiii. 50. 
As a symbol of contract or friendship 
this does not appear prominently in 
the Old Testament, (Esr. x. 19, and 
perhaps 2 Kings x. 15 ; see below on 
KotwWar), nor is it especially Jewish. 
In the patriarchal times the outward 
gesture which confirmed an oath was 
different, Gen. xxiv. 2. The giving the 
right hand however was a recognized 
pledge of fidelity with other Eastern 
nations, with the Persians especially 
(Com. Nep. Dat. c. 10 * fidemque de 
ea re more Persarum dextra dedisset,' 
Died. XVI. 43 tori bi rj maris avrrj /Sc- 
ficuorani irapa roU Ilcpo-atff, comp. Jus- 
tin. XI. 15. 13); and from Persian in- 
fluence the symbol and the phrase may 
have become more common among 
the Jews. Even Josephus {Ant xviii. 
9. 3) speaks of this not as a Jewish 
practice, but as jUyiarov napa iraa-i 
Tols iKeiinj ^ap^apois irapddciyfAa rov 
Oapa-tiv Tois o/xtXoOo-tv, in reference to 
Artabanns the Parthian king. Where 
personal communication was inconve- 
nient, it was customary to send images 
of right hands clasped, as a token of 
friendship: Xen. Anab. 11. 4. i de- 
ltas irapa ^aa-ikeas <l>€povT€Sy Ages, 3. 
4 ; comp. Tacit. Hist. i. 54,11. 8. 

KOLvavias] ^0/ fellowship* not a su- 
perfluous addition, for ^to give the 
hand' (*1^ IDD) in the language of the 
Old Testament, like the Latin *do 
manus,' generally signifies * to surren- 
der', e.g. Lament. V. 6, 2 Chron. xxx. 8 : 
see Gesen. Thes. p. 566. 

tva jJ/Aflf] The ellipsis of the verb 
occurs in St Paul under various con- 
ditions. A foregoing Iva is one of 
these; see i Cor. i 31, 2 Cor. viii. 13, 
Bom. iv. 16: comp. 2 Cor. viii. 11. 

10. * Henceforth our spheres of 
labour were to be separate. One re- 



servation however was made. They 
asked me to continue, as I had done 
hitherto, to provide for the wants of 
the poor brethren of Judaea. Inde- 
pendently of their request, it was my 
own earnest desire.' 

pkovov] ^onlythej asked us': comp. 
Ignat. Rom, 5 fiopov iva 'Ij/o-ov XpKrrov 
cVirvx<o« For similar instances of an 
ellipsis after fiovov, see vi. 12, zThess. 
ii. 7 fiovov 6 KaT€x<i!>y apri citoy ck fie<rov 
y€vrjTai. The latter passage presents 
an exact parallel also in the derange- 
ment of the order for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

Two occasions are recorded, on which 
St Paul was the bearer of alms from 
the Gentile converts to the poor of 
Jerusalem; (i) on his second journey 
to Jerusalem, Acts xi. 29, 30, some 
years before the interview of which he 
is speaking ; and (2) on his fifth and 
last journey, llom. xv. 26, 27, i Cor, 
xvi. 3, 2 Cor. ix. i sqq, Acts xxiv. 17, 
shortly after this letter was written. 
These facts throw light on the incident 
in the text. His past care for their 
poor prompted this request of the 
elder Apostles. His subsequent zeal 
in the same cause was the answer to 
their appeal. 

o Koi ioTrovbaa-a k.t.X.] ^ this was my 
own heartfelt desire^* *I needed no 
prompting to do this.' The Galatians 
had personal experience of this zeal, 
for their own alms had been solicited 
by St Paul for this very purpose 
shortly before, i Cor. xvij.3. See the 
introduction, pp. 25, 55. 

The transition from the plural (/liot/- 
fjLov€voi>p,€v) to the singular (eWovdao-a) 
is significant. Before St Paul had any 
opportunity of fulfilling this request, 
he had parted from Barnabas; Acts 
XV. 39. 

avTo tovto] is best taken in apposi- 
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''"^Ore Se riXOev Ki/^as eU 'Avriox^tap^ Kara Trpocr- 
wirov avTw avreo'TriVf on KaTeyvtaarixevo^ tji/. ^^7rp6 
Tov yap e\6eiv riva^ diro *laK(ofiov fxera rtav edvwv 



tion with o, see Winer, § xxiil p. 161 ; 
a oonstraction not without example in 
classical Greek, but more frequent in 
the Lxx and New Testament, inas- 
much as it reproduces the common 
Hebrew idiom : comp. Mark yii. 25, 
Acts XV. 17, I Pet. iL 24. 

1 1. 'At Jerusalem, I owed nothing 
to the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
I maintained my independence and 
my equality. At Antioch, I was more 
tlum an equal. The leading Apostle 
of the Circumcision betrayed the 
cause of the Gentiles by his inconsis- 
tency. He timidly yielded to pressure 
from the ritualists. The rest were 
carried away by his example. Eren 
Barnabas, my colleague, the friend 
and Apostle of the Gentiles, went 
astray. Alone I stood up in defence 
of the liberty of the Gospel. This 
was not done in a comer. The whole 
Church of Antioch is my witness.' 

*Orc d/] This occurred probably 
during the sojourn of Paul and Barna- 
bas at Antioch, immediately after the 
Apostolic congress (Acts xt. 30 — 40). 
The inconsistency which St Peter thus 
appears to have shown so soon after 
Ms championship of Gentile liberty 
at the congress, is rather in favour of 
than against this view ; for the point 
of St Paul's rebuke is his inconsis- 
tency. But in fact there is scarcely 
an alternative. An earlier residence 
at Antioch (Acts xiii. i — 3) is out of 
the question, for St Paul is plainly 
narrating events in chronological or- 
der. Neither again is it probable 
that a later occasion (Acts xviii. 23) 
can be intended ; for after the sepa- 
ration of Paul and Barnabas, there is 
no notice of their meeting again. 

To this passage is probably to be 
attributed the ecclesiastical tradition 
that St Peter founded the Church of 



Antioch (Euseb. Chron, A.D. 44). Je- 
rome (ad loc.) states still more defi- 
nitely that he was bishop of this 
see first, whence he was translated to 
Rome. See also Euseb. H. E, ni. 22, 
36, Chrysost. Op, in. p. 70, ed. Ben. 

K€a'€yvio(riUvoi\ not 'reprehensible,' 
but 'condemned.' His conduct carried 
its own condemnation with it, as St 
Paul shows w. 15 sqq.: comp. Rom. 
xiv. 23 o dttucpufOfifvoSf iav <l>ayjif, jca- 
raK€KpiTai, Joh.iii. iS 6 fjoj rrurrwxmv 
Ijdff K€KpiTai. The condemnation 
spoken of is not the verdict of the 
bystanders, but the verdict of the act 
itself. 

This passage was made the ground 
for an attack on St Paul in an Ebionite 
fiction of the second century, where 
St Peter is represented saying to Si- 
mon Magus (whose name is used as a 
mask for St Paul), 'Thou hast with- 
stood me to the face.... If thou callest 
me condemned, thou aocusest God 
who revealed Christ to me.' See the 
whole passage Clem, Ham, xvii. 19 : 
comp. p. 61, and the notes on ii 13, 
iv. 16, 24. 

12. fX^cTv Ttvas dvh 'laxeu^ov] * cer- 
tain came from James* Of these 
nothing more can safely be inferred 
than t^t they belonged to the Church 
of Jerusalem. It is not improbable 
however, that they came invested with 
some jMwers from James which they 
abused. Compare the expression in 
the apostolic letter (which seems to 
have been drawn up by him) Acts xv. 
24, Ttvts c( i^fimy €^€\66vT€S erapa^av 
vfia9,,.ols ov dieoTCiXa/ic^a, and XV. I 
Tiv€s KortkBovTts dvo TTJs *Iovdaiar. The 
terms, on which St James stood with 
believers of this stamp, may be ga- 
thered from his lang^uage in Acts xxi. 
20 sqq. 

avyJ9^i€vi The Judaizers who trou- 
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avp^a-Oiev* ore §6 ^\6oPy i/TrecrreXXei/ Kai d<f}wpi^€P 
eavTOv^ <pofiovfiev<K toi)? €ic TrepiTOfjSj^y ^^Kal avvvir- 
eKpidtiaav avT£ [j^^t] ol Xoiwoi 'lovdaToi^ ware Kai 



II. ^rc 8^ rlXBep. 



bled the Church at this time are de- 
scribed, Acts XT. 5, as converts be- 
longing to the sect of the Pharisees. 
The prohibition against eating meat 
with tiie impure was one of the lead- 
ing principles of this sect, Luke xy. 2. 
As Uie agape was the recognhsedbond 
of brotherhood in the infimt Church, 
this separation struck at the veiy root 
of Christian life. St Peter's vision 
(see espedallj Acts x. 27, xi. 3) had 
taught him thtf worthlessness of these 
narrow traditions. He had no scru- 
ples about living iBviK&t, And when 
in this instance he separated himself 
from the Gentiles, he practicallj dis- 
sembled his convictions. 

ore dc fik6ow\ *lna when they came.* 
The reading i^^ yields no good 
sense, whether we refer it to St 
James with Origen (c, CeU, IL i A- 
66vro9 'Iaic»/3ov) or to St Peter with 
other writers. I have given it a place 
nevertheless, as an alternative read- 
ing, on account of the weight of au- 
thority in its favour : for though it 
can scarcely have been the word in- 
tended by St Paul, it may possibly be 
due to an error of the original amanu- 
ensis. For a similar instance of a 
manifestly false reading highly sup- 
ported and perhaps to be explained 
in this way, see PhiL ii. i c? ti$ cnrXoy- 
xva xol oiKTipfioL Such readings are 
a valuable testimony to the scrupulous 
exactness of the older transcribers, 
who thus reproduced the text as they 
found it, even when clearly incorrect 
In this passage the occurrence of the 
same words m di ^^ev, ver. 11, is 
the probable cause of the mistake. 

vircWcXXcy xol dfjxapiC^v] ^gradtuxUy 
withdrew and separated himself' 
Both verbs govern icnrrov: compare 
Polyb. VII. I7» I wrcWciXoy iavrovs 



viro TUfa wptmeKTVMCvunf o^ftpw. The 
words describe forcibly the cautious 
withdrawal of a timid person who 
shrinks from observation, vn-eorcXXcy 
denoting the partial, a^pcC<^ the 
complete and final separation. The 
word virocrrcXXciy is frequently used, 
as in the passage quoted, in describ- 
ing strategical operations ; and so far 
as it is metaphorical here, the me- 
taphor seems to be derived from 
military rather than from nautical 
matters. Comp. oreXXcir^ai, 2 Thess. 
iiL6. 

rovs €K ntpiTOfjajsi] not 'Jews' but 
< converts from Judaism,' for this 
seems to be the force of the p9«po- 
sition : Acts x. 45, xL 2, CoL iv. 1 1, 
Tit. i. 10. 

13. ol Xoitroi 'lovdaloi] i.e. the rest 
of the Jewish converts resident at 
Antioch, who, like St Peter, had 
mixed freely with the Gentiles untQ 
the arrival of their brethren from Je- 
rusalem. The observance of Phari- 
saic practices with the latter was a 
genuine expression of bigotry, but 
with the Jews of Antioch and with 
St Peter it was vjroKpiaiSy the assump- 
tion of a part which masked their 
genuine feelings and made them ap- 
pear otherwise than they were. . The 
idea at the root of vnoKpuris is not 
a false motive entertained, but a fcdse 
impression produced. The writer of 
the Epistle prefixed to the Clemen- 
tines, doubtless alluding to this pas- 
sage, speaks of some who misrepre- 
sented Peter, as though he believed 
that the law was abotished, 'but did 
not preach it openly f Ep, Petr, § 2. 
See on ver. 11. 

Kai Bapvafias] ^ even Bamdbos roy 
own friend and colleague, who so 
lately had gone up to protect the in- 
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Bappd/ia^ arvvairvixGn civtwu t^ vTTOKpiarei. ^^dW 
6t€ eJSop oTi ovK opdoirohovariv wpo^ Ttiv dXtideiav tov 
evayyeXlov, earov Tto Kr}(J)a efiirpoG-dev irdvTOiv Ei orv 



terests of the Gentiles against the 
pressure of the Pharisaic brethren.' 
It is not impossible that this inci- 
dent, by producing a temporary feeling 
of distrust^ may have prepared the 
way for the dissension between Paul 
and Barnabas, which shortly after- 
wards led to their separation. Acts 
XV. 39. 

From this time forward they never 
a^ain appear associated t(^ether. 
But on the other hand, whenever St 
Paul mentions Barnabas, his words 
imply sympathy and respect This 
feeling underlies the language of his 
complaint here, ' even Barnabas.' In 
I Cor. ix. 6 again he connects Bar- 
nabas with himself, as one who had 
laboured in the same disinterested 
spirit and had the same claims ui)on 
the Grentile converts. Lastly in Col. 
iv. 10 he commends Mark to the Co- 
lossian Church, as being the cousin of 
Barnabas. 

avvaarrixBri avr&v tJ vwoKpiirfil * iMU 
carried atoay with their dissimula- 
tion^* as the A. Y. rightly. Their 
dissimulation was as a flood which 
swept every thing away with it. 
Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 17 Iva fiff rj rSv aOi- 
a-fi&v TrkavTf o-vMnrax^cmrcff cicTreoijrc 
etc., Zosimus Hist v. 6 kcu aMf dc 1) 
^TrapTTi awanrfyero rj koiv^ rrjs *EXXo- 
dos oXfldcrci. In all these passages the 
dative seems to be governed by the 
preposition, and cannot without harsh- 
ness be taken as the instrumental 
case. 

14. OVK opBimobovfTiv wpbs K. T.X.] 

I. e. Hhey diverge from the straight 
path of the Gospel truth.' The word 
opBonobeiv appears not to occur else- 
where, except in later ecclesiastical 
writers where its use may be traced to 
this passage of St Paul. Its classical 
equivalent is €v6\mop€iv. The prepo- 
sition npoi herQ denotes not the goal to 
GAL. 



be attained, but the line of direction to 
be observed: see Winer, J xlix. p. 424. 
For 17 dXi/^eta Tw rvoyycXiov see the 
note on iL 5. 

€«nrov] Were all the concluding 
verses of the chapter actually spoken 
by St Paul at the time^ or is he add- 
ing a comment while narrating the 
incident afterwards to the Galatians ; 
and if so, where does the text cease and 
the comment begin? To this question 
it seems impossible to give a defi- 
nite answer. St Paul's narrative in 
foct loses itself in the reflexions sug- 
gested by it. Text and comment are so 
blended together that they cannot be 
separated without violence. The use 
of the word dfiapneikoij W. 1 5, 1 7, 
marks the language of one speaking 
as a Jew to Jews, and therefore may 
be regarded as part of the original 
remonstrance ; and yet, though theire 
is no break in the continuity from 
that point onward, we find at the end 
of the chapter that St Paul's thoughts 
and language have drifted away from 
Peter at Antioch to the Judaizers in 
Galatia. For similar instances of the 
intermingling of the direct language 
of the speaker and the after comment 
of the narrator, see John i. 15—18, 
where the testimony of the Baptist 
loses itself in the thoughts of the 
Evangelist, and Acts i. 16^—21, where 
St Peter's allusion to the death of 
Judas is interwoven with the after 
explanations of St Luke. 

'lovdaios wrapx®"] almost equiva- 
lent to <f)v<r€i *Iovbaioi below; see i. 
14. In such cases V7rapx<av implies a 
contrast between the original and the 
after state, e.g. in Phil. ii. 6. Here it 
is very emphatic ; * If you, born and 
bred a Jew, discard Jewish customs, 
how unreasonable to impose them on 
Gentiles.' 

idvutSs Qs] ».«. mix freely with 
8 
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*lovSaio^ virapxtov iOpucw^ kui ovx 'loi/Sai'icaJs ^9, ir<a^ 
ra eduri dvayKa^ei^ *lovhai^€iv ; ^^ i^fieh (pva-ei lov^aioi 
Koi ovK €^ edvtov dfiapTfoXoiy *^ eiSoTe^ Se on ov SiKai- 
ovTai apdpiairo^ i^ epywv vofxoVy edv /uLtj Sid iria-Tew^ 

16. did irUrreus JS^piarov 'IffaoO. 



the Gentiles and thus of necessity 
disregard the Jewish law of meats. 
The present tense describes St Peter's 
general principles, as acted upon long 
before at Cse^rea (Acts x. 28\ and 
just lately at Antioch (ver. 12), though 
at the exact moment when St Paul 
was speaking, he was living 'lovdauc&g 
and not €Opik&s. 

ovx *lovdalK&s] The best mss agree 
in reading the aspirated form ovx- 
For other examples of anomalous as- 
pirates in the Greek Testament see 
Winer, § v. p. 57, and comp. the note 
on Phil. ii. 23 a0ida>. In this parti- 
cular instance the aspirate may per- 
haps be accounted for by the yh with 
which the Hebrew word (Dmn^) re- 
presented by 'lovdaioi commences. 

avayKaCeis] i.e. practically oblige 
them, though such was not his inten- 
tion. The force of his example, con- 
cealing Ids true principles, became a 
8i)ecies of compulsion. 

'lovdatCfiv] Uo adopt Jewiih cut- 
toms; opposed to idviKasds which in 
connexion with 'lovdaior vnapx(ov is 
equivalent to €XX»;wf"s : corap. Esth. 
viii. 17 ical TToXXol rc5i/ i3v&v TTCptcre- 
fiovTo Kal ^lovbai{^ov dia top (fiofiov t£v 
'lovdaifov. See the note on *Iovdaia>toff, 
i. 13. 

15, 16. *Por take our own case. 
We were bom to all the privileges of 
the Israelite race : we were not sin- 
ners, as we proudly call the Gentiles. 
What then? We saw that the ob- 
servance of law would not justify any 
man, that faith was the only means of 
justification. Therefore we turned 
to a belief in Christ. Thus our Chris- 
tian profession is in itself an acknow- 
ledgment that such ritual observances 
are woi*thless and void.* 



Of many constructions proposed, 
the simplest and best is to under- 
stand the substantive verb in yer. 15 
'We (are) Jews by birth etc.* The 
de of ver. 16, which is omitted in the 
received text, is certainly genuine. 

15. (f>vo-€i ^lovbaioi] *" Jews by 
birth, not only not Gentiles, but not 
even proselytes. We inherited the 
Jewish religion. Everything was done 
for us, which race could do.' See 
especially Phil. iii. 4, 5. 

cf (Bpwv'] Not *of Gentile de- 
scent,* but ' taken from, belonging to 
the Gentiles'; comp. Acts xv. 23. 

afiapraXoi] * sinners J The word 
was almost a synonyme for tOvrj in 
the religious phraseology of the Jews. 
See I Mace. ii. 44, Clem. Horn. xi. 16 
ovTCJS (OS ovx'i *lovBaios, dfiapraikos 
K, r. X. ; and compare Luke vi. 32, 33 
with Matt. V. 47, and especially Matt 
XX vi. 45 with Luke xviii. 32. Here 
dfmprcoikol is used in preference to 
eBvrjy not without a shade of irony, as 
better enforcing St Paul's argument. 
See the note on ver. 17. 

16. €av fif\ retains its proper 
meaning, but refers only to ov 8uau- 
ovrat, * He is not justified from works 
of law, he is not justified except 
through faith.' See the note on i. 19. 

Kal i^fifls] ^fce ourselves,^ notwith- 
standing our privileges of race. Com- 
pare Koi avToi, ver. 17. 

emareva-afiev] * became believers.' 
See the note on 2 Thess. i. 10. The 
phrase irioreveiv €ls OV «rt rtva is pe- 
culiarly Christian ; see Winer, § xxxL 
p. 226. The constructions of the 
LXX are mare-uew rivi, rarely nurrrv^iv 
cm rivi or €v rivi, and once only cVi 
Tivoj Wisd. xiii 2 moT€V€ip ewi Geoy. 
The phrase, which occurs in the re- 
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'Itio'ov XpiCTOv, Kal rifiei^ els XpitrTOP 'Iricovv eiricrTev" 
crafiev, *iva SiKaiwdwimei/ eK 7ri<rT€a)s Xpicrov Kal ovk 
i^ epywv vofJLOv, oTi e^ epycou vojulov oy AlKAicoeFlccTAi 
HACA CAP 5. '^€£ ^6 ^tjTOVPT€s ZiKaKaOfjpai ev XpiCT^ 



vised Nicene and other creeds, wt- 

areveip els iKKkqariav, though an mtel- 
ligible, is yet a lax expression, the 
propriety of which was rightly dis- 
puted by many of the fathers, who 
maintained that Triarcveiv els should 
be reserved for belief in God or in 
Christ. See the passages in Suicer, 
Thesaur. s.v. mareveiv, and Pearson, 
On the Creed, Art. ix. 

€K marecDs Xpiarov] It seems al- 
most impossible to trace the subtle 
process which has led to the change 
of prepositions here. In Rom. iii. 30, 
on the other hand, an explanation is 
challenged by the direct opposition of 
€K iriarcais and 5io rfjs 7riOT€a>f. Both 
prepositions are used elsewhere by 
St Paul with biKOMvv, biKcuoavvrf, in- 
differently ; though where very great 
precision is aimed at, he seems for an 
obvious reason to prefer liidy as in 
Ephes. ii 8, 9, PhiL iii. 9 fu7 tx^^ 
ifJLqv SiKoioa-vvrjv rrjv €K vofiov dXKa 
rrjv 8 1 a maTcas Xpurrov ic. t.X., which 
words present an exact parallel to the 
former part of this verse, ovk e^ efyyoiv 
vofwv, iav firf bia iriartias ^hjaov Xpi- 
arov, Faith is strictly speaking only 
the means, not the source of justifi- 
cation. The one preposition (dta) 
excludes this latter notion, while the 
other (cV) might imply it Besides 
these we meet also with ewl ttiWci 
(Phil. iii. 9), but never dia mariVy 
'propter fidem,' which would involve 
a doctrinal error. Compare the care- 
ful language in the Latin of our Arti- 
cle xi, ^per fidem, non propter opera.' 

ort] is the best supported, and 
doubtless the correct reading. The 
reading of the received text biori has 
probably been imported from the pa- 
rallel passage, Rom. iii. 20. 

OTi c{ €py<op (C.T.X.] A quotation 



from the Old Testament^ as appears 
from the Hebraism ov naa-Oj and 
from the introductory ort. This senr 
tence indeed would be an unmeaning 
repetition of what has gone before, 
unless the Apostle were enforcing his 
own statements by some authoritative 
declaration. The words are there- 
fore to be regarded as a free citation 
of Psalm cxliii. 2 ov diKaiflo^ccrai 
ivwiriov aov iras C^v, For nas CSv, a 
very common Hebrew synonyme, vwra 
<rdp$ ("»B^1"7D), is substituted by St 
Paul. In Rom. iii 20 the passage is 
quoted in the same form as here. In 
both instances St Paul adds €$ tffyyav 
vofjLov as a comment of his own, to de- 
scribe the condition of the people 
whom the Psalmist addressed. In 
the context of the passage in the Ro- 
mans (iii. 19) this comment is justified 
by his explanation, that 'whatever is 
stated in the law applies to those 
under the law.' 

For ov waa-a see Winer, § xxvi. 
p. 184 sq. 

17, 18, 19. *Thus to be justified in 
Christ, it was necessary to sink to the 
level of Gentiles, to become 'sinners^ 
in fact. But are we not thus making 
Christ a minister of sin ? Away with 
the profane thought. No ! the guilt is 
not in abandoning the law, but in seek- 
ing it again when abandoned. Thus, 
and thus alone, we convict ourselves 
of transgression. On the other hand, 
in abandoning the law, we did but 
follow the promptings of the law it- ' 
self.' 

1 7. Among a vast number of inter- 
pretations which have been given of 
this verse, the following alone deserve 
consideration. 

First; We may regard Xpurros 
dfAoprlas bteucovog as a conclusion 

8— a 
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evpedfjfiev Kai avrol dfiapTwXoiy Spa XpiarTO^ dfiapTia^ 
hiaKOPOs; ixfi yevoiTO' ^^ei yap a KaTeKvcra Tavra 



logically inferred from the premisses, 
sapposing them to be granted ; ' If in 
order to be justified in Christ it ¥nu9 
necessary to abandon the law, and if 
the abandonment of the law is sin- 
ful, then Christ is made a minister of 
sin.* In this caae fya is preferable to 

If the passage is so taken, it is an 
attack on the premisses through the 
conclusion which is obviously mon- 
strous and untenable. Now the as- 
sumptions in the premisses are two- 
fold : (i) * To be justified in Christ it 
is necessary to abandon the law,' and 
(2) 'To abandon the law is to become 
sinners'; and as we suppose one or 
other of these attacked, we shall get 
two distinct meanings for the passage, 
flb follows: (i) It is an attempt of the 
Judaizing objector to show that the 
abandonment of the law was wrong, 
inasmuch as it led to so false an infer- 
ence: 'To abandon the law is to com- 
mit sin; it must therefore be wrong 
to abandon the law in order to be jus- 
tified in Christ, for this is to make 
Christ a minister of sin :' or (2) It is 
an ailment on the part of St Paul to 
show that to abandon the law is not 
to commit sin ; ' It cannot be sinful 
to abandon the law, because it is ne- 
cessary to abandon the law in order to 
be justified in Christ, and thus Christ 
would be made a minister of sin.' 

Of these two interpretations, the 
latter is adopted by many of the 
fathers. Yet, if our choice were re- 
stricted to one or other, the former 
would seem preferable, for it retains 
the sense of d/Mipra>Xoi ('sinners' from 
a Jewish point of view), which it had 
in yer. 1 5, and is more consistent with 
the indicatiye evpedrjfiev, this proposi- 
tion being assumed as absolutely true 
by the Jewish objector. But on the 
other hand, it forms an awkward in- 
troduction to the verse which follows. 



It is probable therefore that both 
should be abandoned in favour of 
another explanation: For 

Secondly; We may regard Xpi<rros 
ofuiprias Hicucovo^ as an illogical con- 
clusion deduced from premisses in 
themselves correct; 'Seeing that in 
order to be justified in Christ it was 
necessary to abandon our old ground 
of legal righteousness and to become 
sinners (Le. to put ourselves in the 
position of the heathen), may it not be 
argued that Christ is thus made a 
minister of sin f This interpretation 
best developes the subtle irony of 
dfjMfjToikoi ; * We Jews look down upon 
the Gentiles as sinners : yet we have 
no help for it but to become sinners 
like tiiem.' It agrees with the indi- 
cative €vp€$rifiev, and with St Paul's 
usage of prf yivoiTOj which elsewhere 
in argumentative passages always ne- 
gatives a false but plausible inference 
from premisses taken as granted. And 
lastly, it paves the way for the words 
dta vopov vopjff dirtSavov which follow. 
In this case dpa is to be preferred to 
&pa, because it at once introduces the 
inference as a questionable one. It 
may be added also in favour of apa, 
that elsewhere fu) yevovro follows an 
interrogation. *Apa expresses bewil- 
derment as to a possible conclusion. 
Any attempt fiirther to define its 
meaning seems not to be justified 
either by the context here, or by its 
usage elsewhere. *Apa hesitates, while 
apa concludes. 

tvpeBrip^v] involves more or less 
prominently the idea of a surprise: 
comp. Bom. vii 10, 2 Cor. xi. 12, xii. 
20. Its frequent use however must 
be traced to the influence of the Ara- 
maic dialect: see Cureton, Corp. Ign. 

P- 271. ^ , . 

apxtprlas biwcovos] while yet He is 
btKaui(rvvr)s bioKOvos, thus making a 
direct contradiction in terms. 
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TrdXiv oiKoSojULw, TrapajBaTtiP ifiavTOV avvurravu) • *' iyw 
yap Sid vofiov vofita diredavovy 'iva Qew ^i;<rw ^XpifrTw 



firj y€voiTo] 'Nay, verily,'* Away with 
the thought' This is one out of 
several lxx renderings of the Hebrew 
nh'hn ('^ pr«fana' and so 'absit,' see 
Gesenius, 7%^. p. 478). Another ren- 
dering of the same is iXc^r (sa o dcos) 
which occurs Matth. xvi. 22 T\€<os a-oi 
Kvpi€, ' far be it from thee, Lord ;' see 
Glass. JPhil. sacr. p. 538. M17 yevoiro 
is not however confined to Jewish 
and Christian writings, but is frequent 
for instance in Arrian ; see Baphel, 
Annot, Rom. iii 4. 

18. *lf after destroying the old 
law of ordinances, I attempt to build 
it up again, I condemn myself, I tes- 
tify to my guilt in the work of de- 
struction.' The pulling down and 
building up have reference doubtless 
to the Mosaic law, though expressed 
as a general maxim {ravra). The dif- 
ficulty however is to trace the con- 
nexion involved in yap. 

With the interpretation of ver. 17 
adopted above, it seems simplest to 
attach yap to fir/ y€voiTo, 'Nay verily, 
/or, so far from Christ being a minis- 
ter of sin, there is no sin at all in 
abandoning the law: it is only con- 
verted into a sin by returning to the 
law again.' For this use of yap after 
fuj ymiro comp. Rom. ix. 14, 15, xi. I. 

TrapafioTTjv ipavrov (ruvurravci] '/ 
fnake myself (nd, estMUh myseff, a 
transgressor.* It will have been seen 
that much of the force of the passage 
depends on the sense which the Jews 
attached to a/iapro>Xor. Having passed 
on from this to dpapria^ St Paul at 
length throws off the studied ambi- 
g^ty of dftaprttXor (' & non-observer of 
the law,' and 'a sinner*) by substitut- 
ing the plain term napafianis. 

€fiavTov awurrapa is opposed to 
XpioTor afiaprias duucovoSf though from 
its position inavrov cannot be very 
emphatic. 

avvurrav^ ^ I prufoe^ like avfjfiipor 



C<o , as Rom. iii 5, v. 8; comp. 2 Cor. 
iiL I. 

19. Establishing the statement of 
the foregoing verse: *For in abandon- 
ing the law, I did but follow the lead- 
ing of the law itself.' 

ry<o] Not 'I Paul' as distinguished 
from others, for instance from the 
Gentile converts, but * I Paul, the nar 
tural man, the slave of the old cove- 
nant' The emphasis on r/w is ex- 
plained by the following verse, (co dc 
ovKtTi cy« «c.r.X. 

dia. vofiOv vopjt^ airlBavov^ In what 
sense can one be said through law to 
have died to law ? Of all the answers 
that have been given to this question, 
two alone seem to deserve considera- 
tion. The law may be said in two 
different ways to be froidayoyyoff tls 
XpioTov, We may regard 

i. Its economical purpose, * The 
law bore on its face the marks of its 
transitory character. Its prophecies 
foretold Christ. Its sacrifices and 
other typical rites foreshadowed 
Christ. It was therefore an act of 
obedience to the law, when Christ 
came, to take Him as my master in 
place of the law.' This interpretation 
however, though quite in character 
with St Paul's teaching elsewhere, does 
not suit the present passage; For (x) 
The written ]&w — ^the Old Testament 
— ^is always 6 vopog. At least it seems 
never to be quoted otherwise. Noftof 
without the article is 'law' considered 
as a principle, exemplified no doubt 
chiefly and sig^ially in the Mosaic law, 
but very much wider than this in its 
application. In explaining this pas- 
sage therefore, we must seek for some 
element in the Mosaic law which it 
had in common with law genei'ally, 
instead of dwelling on its special cha- 
racteristics, as a prophetic and typical 
dispensation. Moreover, (2) the inter- 
pretation thus elicited makes the words 
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avveo'Tavptoiiiai* ^(S Sc ovkcti iyw, ^^ Se ey ifiol Xpta-- 
TO^* o he vvv ^w ev crapKiy ev irxcrTei l^ta rp tov vlov 
Tov Qeov TOV dyan^arapTO^ (jie Kai irapahovro^ eavTOV 

lo. r-j rov OcoG KaX XpuTod tov dyairijirairrof. 



')ia pofuv poft^ an^Baifov an appeal ra- 
ther to the reason and intellect, than 
to the heart and conscience ; but the 
phrases ' living unto Ood,' ' being cru- 
cified with Christ/ and indeed the 
whole tenour of the passage, point ra- 
ther to the moral and spiritual change 
wrought in the believer. Thus we 
are led to seek the explanation of this 
expression rather in 

ii. lU moral effects. The law re- 
veals sin ; it also provokes sin ; nay, in 
a certain sense, it may be said to cre- 
ate sin, for ' sin is not reckoned where 
there is no law' (Rom. v. 13). Thus 
the law is the strength of sin (i Cor. 
XV. 56). At the same time it provides 
no remedy for the sinner. On the con- 
trary it condemns him hopelessly, for 
no one can fulfil all the requirements 
of the law. The law then exercises a 
double power over those subject to it ; 
it makes them sinners, and it punishes 
them for being so. What can they do 
to escape? They have no choice but 
to throw off the bondage of the law, 
for the law itself has driven them to 
this. They find the deliverance, which 
they seek, in Christ. See Rom. vii. 
24, 25, and indeed the whole passage, 
Rom. V. 20— viii. 1 1 . Thus then they 
pass through three stages, (i) Prior to 
the law — sinful, but ignorant of sin ; 
(2) Under the law — ^sinftd, and con- 
scious of sin, yearning after better 
things ; (3) Free from the law — ^free 
and justified in Christ. This secjuence 
is clearly stated Rom. v. 20. The se- 
cond stage (dta voiJMv) is a necessary 
preparation for the third (yo/M> ottc- 
Bcwov). *Proinde' says Luther *on iii. 
19 (the edition of 15 19), *ut remissio 
propter salutem, ita prsevaricatio 
propter remissionem, ita lex propter 
transgressionem.' 



What the Mosaic ordinances were 
to the Jews, other codes of precepts 
and systems of restraints were in an 
inferior degree and less efficaciously 
to other nations. They too, like the 
Jews, have felt the bondage of law 
in some form or other. See iv. 9, v. i, 
and the note on iv. 1 1. 

voyn^ catiBavov] '/ died to law,^ 
For the dative comp. Rom. vi 2, 1 1 
(t5 afiafyriq\ and for the idea of 'dying 
to the law' Rom. vil i — 6, esp. ver. 4 
Koi vfKis iBca^artaBrfTt r^ ^ofuOf and ver. 
6 KarrjpyrjBfififv dwo tov vofiov dvoBa- 
vovTts €v o KaT€ix6fjL€Ba (literally, *we 
were nullified, i.e. discharged by 
death from the law in which we were 
held'). 

20. An expansion of the idea in 
the last verse. 

XpiarS truvcaravpco/yuu] */ have 
beefi crucified with Christ? A new 
turn is thus given to the metaphor of 
death. In the last verse it was the 
release from past obligations ; here it 
is the annihilation of old sins. The 
two however are not unconnected. 
Sin and law loose their hold at the 
same time. The sense of feebleness^ 
of prostration, to which a man is re- 
duced by the working of the law, the 
process of dying in fact, is the moral 
link which unites the two applications 
of the image: see Rom. vii. 5, 9 — 11. 
Thus his death beeomes life. Being 
crucified with Christ, he rises with 
Christ and lives to God. 

The parallel passage in the Romans 
best illustrates the different senses 
given to death. See also, for a similar 
and characteristic instance of working 
out a metaphor, the different applica- 
tions of 17/iepa in I Thess. v. 2—8. 

For the idea of dying with Christ 
etc., see Rom. vL 6 o froXcuor f^fUSy 
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VTrep efxov. ^^ ovk dOeTw Trjp x^P^^ '^^^ 0€oi/* el yap 
Sid pofiov SiKaiocrvpriy apa XpiarTo^ Stapedv diredavev. 



3»Bpwirof (rw€aTavp<u6ri : comp. GaL Y. 
24, yi. 14, Eom. vL 8, Col. ii 20, airo- 
6av€uf (TV¥ XpioT^f and Rom. vi. 4, Col. 
iL 12, trvvraiprjvai. Comp. Ignat. Rom, 
§70 €fibs €pws ctTTavpcorau The cor- 
relative idea of rising and reigning 
with Christ is equally common in St 
Paul 

fc5 de ovK€Ti €y<£] The order is sig- 
nificant ; ' When I speak of living, I 
do not mean myself, my natural being, 
I have no longer a separate existence. 
I am meirged in Christ.' See on tyo^ 
ver. 19. 

o d€ vvp f<£] Not exactly jjv pvv fw 
Ca»7v, but o limits and qualifies the 
idea of life : * So far as I now live in 
the flesh, it is a life of faiths comp. 
Rom. vi. 10 o yap diTfBfUftVj T^ afMpriq, 
mr€6caf€v €<l>mra^, ^ d€- Q, Q t^ ^^^> 
pint. Mor. p. 100 F o KaStvdova-i, rov 
acifJLOTOs virvos ccrrl kcu dvairavo'is. 

pvv] *now'; his new life in Christ, 
as opposed to his old life before his 
conversion; not his present life on 
earth, as opposed to his future life in 
heaven; for such a contrast is quite 
foreign to this passage. 

cV mard] ' in/aith,^ the atmosphere 
as it were which he breathes in this 
his new spiritual life. 

The variation of reading here is per- 
plexing. For Tov vlov rov Otov may be 
pleaded the great preponderance of 



the older authorities : for rov ecov koL 
XpioTov, the testimony of a few ancient 
copies, and the difficulty of conceiving 
its substitution for the other simpler 
reading. 

fi€...€fwv] Moved me, gave himself 
for me' He appropriates to himself, 
as Chrysostom observes, the love which 
belongs equally to the whole world. 
For Christ is indeed the personal 
Mend of each man individually; and 
is as much to him, as if He had died 
for him alone. 

21. ovK dBrra ic.r.X.] 'Iclo not set 
at nought the grace of God. Setting 
at nought I call it: /or, if righteous- 
ness might be obtained through law, 
then Christ's death were superfluous.' 
For dBrrA * to nullify' see Luke vii. 30, 
I Cor. i. 19: its exact sense here is 
fixed by dmpthv cmiBavtv. ' The grace 
of God' is manifested in Christ's 
death. The connexion of yap is with 
the idea of dOtr&y and may be ex- 
plained by a supplied clause, as 
above. 

^p€a»\ not 4n vain,' but 'uselessly, 
without sufficient cause/ or, as we 
might say, 'gratuitously.' Job. xv. 25 
c/uoi7<rav fic do»p€avy (Ps. xxxiv. 19); 
comp. LXX of Ps. xxxiv. 7 bap^ap 

tKpw^av ftoi hiatftBopcof, Hebr. Djn, 
where Symmachus had dyoirtor ; £0- 
clus. XX. 23. 
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Various readings in ii 5. 

The reading which is given in the text^ oTs ovde npos mpav, is doubt- 
less correct Two variations however occur, which deserve notice, 
(i) The I. The omission of ovde. 

neapitiTe. The negative is found in all the Greek uncial mss (i.e. in KABCEF 

**^TtL'ta ^^^^) «^c®pt ^7 ™ which however it is inserted by a later hand, and 
™^' * i^parently in all or nearly all the Greek cursive mss. It is expressly 

mentioned by the Ambrosian Hilary^ and by Jerome ^ as the reading of 
the Greek copies. It is found also in the Gothic, Memphitic, both Syriac, 
and other versions, and was unquestionably the original reading of the 
Vulgate, as it appears in all the best manuscripts of this version. It was 
read moreover by Marcion', Ephraem Syrus, Epiphanius^ Ohrysostom, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, the Pseudo-Ignatius', and perhaps also 
by Origen^ among the Greeks; and by Ambrose ^ Augustine^, Jerome, 
Pelagius (in his text, though he comments on the other reading), and Pri- 
masius, among the Latins. 

On the other hand, it is omitted in D (both Greek and Latin), and in 
the Latin of E ; and the text is read without it by the translator of Irenseus", 
by Tertullian**^, Victorinus, the Ambrosian Hilary, Pelagius (in his com- 
mentary), and apparently Sulpicius Severus^. We have it moreover on the 
authority of Jerome^, of Primasius^, and of Sedulius^^ that the negative 
was not found in the Latin copies, and the same is implied by the language 
of the Ambrosian Hilary. 
Omitted in In the face of this testimony, the statement of Victorinus, that it was 
■ome few. omitted ' in plurimis codicibus et Latinis et GhroBcis^ is not worthy of credit. 
He may indeed have found the omission in some Greek ms or other, but 
even this is doubtful No stress can be laid on the casual statement of a 
writer so loose and so ignorant of Greek. 
Omiflsion It appears from these facts that the omission is due to some Western 

traced to MS or MSS alone. The author of the Old Latin version used one of these, 
the Old ^nd to the Old Latin version all or nearly all the existing authorities for 
Latm. ^^ omission may be traced. Its absence in the Greek text of D is an 
exception, unless the charge of Latinizing sometimes brought against this 

^ adloc * Grseci e contra dicunt : ^ ad he. 20^ EpisL Izzxii (n. p. 

Nee ad horam cessimus, et hoc aiunt 194, ed. Bened.). 
con venire cauB8B etc.' • Iren. Hosres, in. 13. 3. 

' ad loc. ' juxta Grescos codices est ^^ adv. Marc, v. 3. 

legendum: Quibus neque, etc.* " IHal. m. 13, p. 319 B (Migne). 

■ TertuU. adv. Mare. v. 3. *' ad loe. * hoc esse quod in codid- 
^ Hasres. p. 112 and p. 814. bus legitur Latinis: Quibus ad horam 

■ Ep. ad Tars. § 1. etc' 

• Grig. e. CtU. VII. a I, (i. p. 709, ^^ ad loe. < Latinus habet, Quibus ad 

Delarue) o^diiroTe h x^PV' inroreray' horam cessimus.* Primasius does not 

fiivos i.vdptbirw.'s Cai Kpelmop yofd/icpoif himself omit it, as represented in Tisch. 

where the conjecture o^k Tp6s cSpoF is ^* Magn. Bihl. Vet. Patr. v. 498, 

possibly correct. 'Male in Latinis codidbus legitur. Qui- 

' Epiii. 37. bus ad horam cessimus.' 
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M0 can be sabfitantiated. Ireii«ii8 is also to be acooanted for, bat in this 
case the omission may perhaps be ascribed not to the author himself 
bat to his translator. 

A correction however woold appear to haye been made in that re- 
cension, which was circulated in North Italy, for the n^gatiye is found 
both in Ambrose aod in Augustine, the former of whom used the ' Itala' 
as a matter of course, and the latter by choice ^ 

Tertullian indeed accuses Marcion of interpolating the negative ; but Tertul- 
no weight attaches to his assertion. The African father, no| findiog it li^n'a 
in his own Latin copy, and finding it in Mardon's recension, caught at what charge 
appeared the simplest way of accounting for the variation. He would not ^^indoo. 
stop to consider whether bis own copy was correct. It was enough for him 
that the text with the negative was more favourable to Marcion's peculiar 
views than without it. Tertullian makes no appeal to mbs or external 
authority of any kind. He ai^gues solely on grounds of internal evidence. 

The omission in the first instance is not easily accounted for. It may 
have been an oversight Or possibly the Latin translator, or the tran- 
scriber of the MS which he used, intentionally left it out, thinking, as some 
later critics thought, that the sense of the passage or the veracity of the 
Apostle required the omission. At all events the expedient of dropping 
the negative, as a means of simplifying the sense, is characteristic of the 
Latin copies. For other instances in St Paul see GaL v. 8, Bom. v. 14, 
I Cor. V. 6, [CoL ii 18] : comp. Job. vL 64, ix. 27". 

The omission once made, alignments were not wanting to support ii OmiMiion 
Tertullian found that the n^;ative vitiated the sense of the passage, how nc- 
He objected to it moreover as at variance with history, which showed that ^^ ° 
St Paul did yield on occasions, in circumcising Timothy for instance, and in 
paying the expenses of those who had taken Kazarite vows. The same 
arguments are bronght forward by Yictorinus, and the Ambrosian Hilary'. 
With much greater justice Jerome maintains that it is required for the 
sense. But feeble as were his reasons, doubtless the authority of Tertul- 
lian, and the prejudice thus raised against this as the reading of Mardon, 
were fatal to its reception with many who otherwise would have conformed 
to the Greek text 

It is not uninteresting to observe how little influence this important 
various reading has had on the interpretation of the passage. The omission 
or insertion of ovdc might have been expected to decide for or against the 
circumcision of Titus. This however is not the case. Tlie Latin Fathers, 
who left out the negative, generally maintained that he was not circum- 
dsed^ Several modem critics, who retain it, hold that he was. 

2. The omission of o&. 



1 De Doetr. Christ, c. 15. Hilary. Thia is also the opinion of Ter- 

* For these references I am indebted tullian {ad/o. Mare. v. 3), if I understand 
to Beicfae, Comm. Cril. n. p. 13. him rightly; though Baur,Pau;i», p. 12 2, 

* 'LittersB enim hoc indicant quia interprets him differently. The only 
cessit, et historia factum exclamat.' exceptioo that I have remarked is Pe- 
The passage is based on Tertullian. lagius, who however has not the same 

^ So Yictorinus and the Ambrosian reading in the text as in the notes. 
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(7) The 
relative. 



The relfttire is omitted in some few texts which retain ov^, and 
retained in some few which want wdi; but for the most part the two are 
omitted or retained together. Here again the Greek texts are as unani- 
moos as in the former case. The obTioos motiye of this omission is the 
improvement of the grammar by the removal of a rednndant word. 

Tliis assamed necessity of altering the text somehow, in order to 
correct the grammar, may have been the first step towards the more 
important omission of the negative. 



The later visit of St Paul to Jerusalem. 



Theume 
with the 
visit of 
Actezv. 



Arga- 
meote in 
favour of 
this view. 

(i) Poiitive. 
Coinci- 
dence of 
circum- 
stances. 



The htter of the two visits to Jemsalem mentioned in the Epistle has 
from the earliest times been identified with the visit recorded in Acts xv. 
This view is taken by Irensens^, the first writer who alludes to the subject ; 
and though it has not escaped unchallenged either in ancient' or modem 
days, the arguments in its favour are sufficiently strong to resist the pres- 
sure of objections to which it is fairly exposed'. 

L In support of this view may be urged the positive argument from 
the striking coincidence of circumstances, and the negative ailment from 
the difficulty of finding any equally probable solution, or indeed any pro- 
bable solution at all besides. 

(i) The later visit of the Galatian Epistle coincides with the third visit 
of tiie Acts, when the so-called Apostolic Council was held, in all the most 
important features. The geography is the same. In both narratives the 
communications take place between Jerusalem and Antioch : in both the 
head quarters of the false brethren are at the former place, their machina- 
tions are carried on in the latter : in both the Gentile Apostles go up to 
Jerusalem apparently from Antioch, and return thence to Antioch again. 
The time is the same, or at least not inconsistent 8t Paul places the events 
15 or 16 years after his conversion : St Luke's narrative implies that they 



* Iren. ni. 13. 3, *Si quis igitur di- 
ligenter ex Actibus Apostolorum scrji- 
tetur tempus de quo scriptum est, 
cucendi Hierotolymant, propter prsedic- 
tam qusestionem, inveniet eos, qui prse- 
dicti Bunt^a Paulo, annos concurrentes 
etc.* So also apparently Tertulliaii,a<^. 
Marc, V. t, 3. 

* This visit is placed after the third 
in the Acts by Chrysostom, but not 
further defined. It is identified with 
the^e^ by Epiphanius, Hoerea. xxvni. 
4, p. 111. The Chron. Pasch, (i. p. 435 
sq. ed. Bind.) places it after the inci- 
dents of Acts xiiL I — 3, and before 
those of Acts xv, thus apparently inter- 
polating it before the second and third 



visits of the Acts. 

' The view adopted is that of most 
recent critics. It is well maintained by 
Scbott, De Wette, Conybeare and How- 
son, Jowett, and others. The argu- 
ments in favour of the tecond visit of 
the Acts are best stated by Fritzsche, 
Opiuc. p. 223 sqq. The fourth visit of 
the Acts finds its ablest champion in 
Wieseler, Galat, p. 553 sqq. The fifth 
visit has been abandoned by modern 
critics, as the EpisUe was clearly writ- 
ten before that time. Some few, e. g. 
Paley, fforcB PoMliruB, ch. v. no. 10, 
suppose this to be a journey to Jerusa- 
lem omitted in the Acts. 
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took place about the year 51 K The persons are the same: Paul and Bar- 
nabas appear as the representattves of the Gentile Churches, Cephas and 
James as the leaders of the circomcision. The agitators are similarly 
described in the two accounts: in the Acts, as oonyerted Pharisees who 
had imported their dogmas into the Christian Church ; in the Epistle, as 
false brethren who attempt to impose the bondage of the law on the 
Gentile converts. The two Apostles of the Gentiles are represented in 
both accounts as attended: 'certain other Gentiles' (c£ avrov) are men- 
tioned by St Luke ; Titus, a Gentile, is named by St Paul. The subject qf 
dispute is the same ; the circumcision of the Gentile converts. The cJiOr 
racier of the c<ynference is in general the same ; a prolonged and hard- 
fought contest*. The result is the same ; the exemption of the Gentiles 
from the enactments of the law, and the recognition of the apostolic com- 
mission of Paul and Barnabas by the leaders of the Jewish Church. 

A combination of circumstances so striking is not likely to have oc- 
curred twice within a few years. 

(ii) Nor indeed can this visit be identified with any other recorded in (ii) Nega- 
St Luke. It has been taken by some for instance for the second visit of ^*^^- 
the Acts. To this supposition tiie date alone is fatal. The second visit of B-' ^v° ^^ 
the Acts synchronizes^ or nearly so', with the persecution and death of gQiQ^^Qg, 
Herod, which latter event happened in the year 44. But at least 12 or 13, 
probably 15 or 16 years, had elapsed since St Paul's conversion, before he 
paid the visit in question. And no system of chronology at all probable 
will admit of so early a date for his conversion as would thus be required. 
But again, according to the narrative of the Acts St Paul's apostolic mis- 
sion commenced Offler the second visit^ whereas the account in the Epistle 

^ TbiB is calcnlated by a back reck- order, which is not directly chronolo- 

ODing of the time spent from the Apo- gical. Having mentioned in (i) St 

stolic Council to the appointment of Paul's mission to Jerusalem, the writer 

Festus, the date of which is fixed inde- is led in (2) to describe the condition 

pendently at A.D. 60: see Wieseler, of the Church there, jcar* iKetyov rbv 

Chronol. p. 66 sqq. Koipiv. This obliges him to pass on to 

' St Luke's notices are, xv. 1 y&fo- (3) in order to show that God defeated 

fUpTfi ffrdffcwt Kal j^pn^crews o^k 6\l- the purposes of man, the persecutor 

ytif T(f Ilai^X^ KoX Tifi Bapvd^qi rpds dying ignominiously, and the persecuted 

a&rc^, at Antiooh; xv. 5 i^aviarrjiraaf Church continuing to fiourish. He then 

i4 rivetf at Jerusalem before the con- resumes the subject of (i) in (4). Thus 

gress ; xv. 7 xoXX^s 5i aw^yjT'/iireus ye- it may be assumed, I think, that the 

pofiiviiSf at Jerusalem at the congress. Church was suffering from Herod's 

' The order of events in St Luke's persecutions when St Paul arrived, but 
narratiye is as follows; (i) the notice of not that Herod was already dead. In 
St Paul's setting out from Antioch for other words, the chronological order 
Jerusalem, xi. 30; (2) the persecution was probably (2), (i), (4), (3). 
of Herod, the death of James, and the ^ His career as an Apostle corn- 
imprisonment and escape of Peter, xii. mences with Acts xiii. He had before 
'— 19 ; (3) the death of Herod, and this held a subordinate place, and his 
the spread of the word, xii. 20 — 24 ; preaching had been con6ned to Damas- 
(4) St Paul*s business at Jerusalem and cus (ix. 22), Jerusalem (ix. 28), and the 
his departure thence, xii. 25. The nar- neighbourhood of Tarsus and Antioch 
rative itself suggests the motive of this (ix. 30, xL 25 sqq. ; oomp. also GaL i. 2 1). 
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(a) Motive 
of the 
journey. 



dearly implies that his apostolic office and labours were well known and 
recognized before this conference. 

More serious objections still lie against identifying it with any later 
visit in the Acts — ihe/ourth for instance. It is perhaps a sufficient answer 
to such a solution, that St Paul's connexion with Barnabas seems to have 
ceased before. A more fatal difficulty still would be his silence respecting 
the third yisit, so marked with incidents, and so pregnant with consequences 
bearing directly on the subject of which he is treating. 

ObjeoCions n. Qn the other hand the identification adopted involves various diffi- 

answered. |;,j^^ which however, when weighed, do not seem sufficient to turn the 
scale. These difficulties are of two classes : 

(i) Diicre- (i) Discrepancies appearing to exist between the two narratives. 

panoiet. q^ ^^ whole however the circumstances of the writers and the different 

purposes of the narrators seem sufficient to explain the divergences, real 
or apparent, in the two accounts : and the remarks made in comparing the 
two records of the former visit apply with even more force to this (see p. 
91). The alleged discrepancies are these : 

(a) In the Acts St Paul is represented as sent to Jerusalem by the 
Christians of Antioch to settle some disputes which had arisen there : in 
the Epistle he states that he went up by revelation. Here however there 
is no contradiction. The historian natimdly records the external impulse, 
which led to the mission : the Apostle himself states his inward motive. 
' What I did,' he says, ' I did not owing to circumstances, not as yielding to 
pressure, not in deference to others, but because the Spirit of God told me 
it was right.' The very stress which he lays on this revelation seems to 
show that other influences were at work. 

The following parallel cases suggest how the one motive might supple- 
ment the other. 

(a) In Acts ix. 29, 30, it is said, ' They went about to slay him, 
which when the brethren knew, they brought him down to CsBsarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus.' St PauFs own account of this incident. 
Acts xxii. 17 sqq. is as follows: 'While I prayed in the temple I was 
in a trance, and saw Him saying unto me. Make haste and get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will not receive thy testimony con- 
cerning me, etc.' 

0) In Acts xiii. 2 — ^4 the mission of Paul and Barnabas is attri- 
buted both to the Holy Spirit, and to the Church of Antioch: 'The 
Holy Ghost said. Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them ; and when they had fasted and prayed, and 
laid their hands on them, they sent them away (dwcXvaap). So they 
being sent forth by the Holy Ghost {€Kir€fi<l>B€VT€s wro rod ayiov wyeu- 
fjLOTos) etc.*. 

(y) Acts XV. 28, * It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.' 
(5) Gha- (b) St Paul speaks of his communications as made to the Apostles in 

racter of private : St Luke's narrative describes a general congress of the Church. 
ferenoM. "^^^ divergence is due to the different aims of the two writers. St Paul 

is dwelling on what he owed or did not owe to the Twelve. St Luke de- 
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scribes the results as affecting the interests of the Chnrch at large. St Panl 
mentions or rather alludes to the private history which led to the public 
transactions, the secret springs, as it were, which set the machinery in mo- 
tion. This history can have been but partially known to St Luke, nor did 
it lie within his province to record it. 

But in fact, while each narrative thus presents a different aspect of this 
chapter of history, each also contains indications that the other aspect 
was recognized, though not dwelt upon, by the writer. The very form of 
St Paul's expression, dvcO^firjv avrols, kot Ibiav be ToXs boKova-tVj implies 
something besides the private conference ; the transactions themselves — 
the dispute about Titus for instance — involved more or less of publicity : 
the purpose sought to be attained could scarcely be effected in any other 
way: and the fragmentary character of the Apostle's account leaves ample 
space for the insertion of other incidents besides those given. On the other 
hand St Luke alludes in a general way to conferences and discussions pre- 
ceding the congress (xv. 4, 5, 6) : and the speeches there delivered, the 
measures there proposed, are plainly the result of much wise forethought 
and patient deliberation on the part of the Apostles. 

(c) Again, it is said, the account of St Luke leaves the impression of (c) Rela- 
perfect and unbroken harmony between St Paul and the Twelve ; while g^ p^°j 
St Paul's narrative betrays, or seems to betray, signs of dissatisfaction ^ith*tbe 
with their counsels. In the Acts the leading Apostles of the Circumcision Twelve, 
stand forth as the champions of Gentile liberty : the writer of the Epistle 
on the other hand implies or appears to imply, that they owed to himself 
and Barnabas alone their emancipation from the bondage sought to be 
imposed upon them. 

But here again the difficulty diminishes, when we try to picture to our- 
selves what was likely to have been the course of events The articles of 
the so-called Apostolic Council were * Articles of Peace.* To infringe no 
principle and yet to quiet opposition, to concede as much as would satisfy 
the one party and not enough to press heavily on the other — this was the 
object to be obtained. Thus the result was a compromise. Long discus- 
sions, many misgivings, some differences of opinion, must have arisen on a 
question so delicate and yet so momentous ; and though the unanimity of 
the final decision was indeed the prompting of the Holy Ghost, it would be 
not less contrary to all analogies of the Apostolic history, than to all human 
experience, to suppose that no error or weakness or prejudice had revealed 
itself in the process. It would seem moreover, that by the time the con- 
gress met, St Paul's work was already done. His large experience gained 
in contact with the Gentile Churches had told upon the Twelve. If they 
hesitated at first, as they may have done, they hesitated now no longer. 
Opinions in favour of liberal measures towards the Gentiles would come 
with more force from the leading Apostles of the Circumcision. His own 
voice raised in their cause might only inflame the passions of the bigoted, 
and prejudice the result. So we find that when the council meets, Paul 
and Barnabas confine themselves to narrating the success of their labours 
among the Gentiles. As regards the matter under dispute they are en- 
tirely passive. . 

(ii) More startling at first sight, than these apparent discrepancies ilona *^" 
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are the direct omiasions of St Paul, on the sappodtion that he is speaJdng 

of the visit of Acts xy. 

(a) and (a) Above all, how comes it, that while enumerating his visits to Jera- 

^8it to salem, St Paul should mention the first and third, and pass over the second 
Jeruttlem. ^^^^ ,^ ^^ ^^^ ^ *-« 

The answer is to be sought in the circumstances under which that visit 
was paid. The storm of persecution had broken over the Church of Jeru- 
saleuL One leading Apostle had been put to death ; another rescued by 
a miracle had fled for his life. At this season of terror and confusion. Paid 
and Barnabas arrived. It is probable that every Christian of rank had 
retired from the dty. No mention is made of the Twelve; the saluta- 
tions of the Gentile Apostles are received by ^ the Elders.' They arrived 
charged with alms for the relief of the poor brethren of Judsea. Having 
deposited these in trustworthy hands, they would depart with all convenient 
speed. Any lengthened stay might endanger their lives. Nor indeed was 
there any motive for remaining. Even had St Paul purposed holding con- 
ferences with the Apostles or the Church of the Circumcision, at this 
moment of dire distress it would have been impossible \ Of this visit then, 
80 brief and so hurried, he makes no mention here. His object is not to 
enimierate his journeys to Jerusalem, but to define his relations with the 
Twelve ; and on these relations it had no bearing. 
(&) The (b) The omission of all mention of the Apostolic decree is a less con- 

apoBtolio siderable difficulty. The purport of the decree itself, and the form of 
decree. opposition which St Paul encountered in Galatia, sufficiently explain his 
silence'. 

(i) The provisions of this decree seem to have been, as I have already 
mentioned, ' Articles of Peace.' The apostolic letter was only addressed to 
the Gentile brethren ' in Antioch and Syria and Cilida ' (xv. 23), that is, to 
the churches more directly in communication with Palestine, and therefore 
materially affected by the state of feeling and practice among the 
Jewish Christians. There is no reason for supposing that the decree was 
intended to be permanent and universal. It was drawn up to meet a 
special emergency and its enactments accordingly are special. The Gen- 
tile Apostles seem to have delivered it scrupulously in those churches 
which had been already founded and which had felt the pressure of Jewish 

1 St Luke dismisBea this visit in a remain at Jerusalem. It is mentioned 

very few words; xi. 30 dtroffreiXapret by Apollonius (circ. a.d. -200, ap. Eu- 

wpbs Toitt irp€<rpvT4povs SiA X"/>^» ^<'i-P- seh. ff. E. v. 18, (J;s U n-apaSha-em), and 

yd^a Kal Xa6\ov: xii. 25 Bapvd^as 3i by Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 76a, ed. 

Kol XavXos inr4<rrp€\lfw i^ ^lepovaak'/ifi, Potter. The latter gives, as his author- 

ir\rfp(ji><rapT€s t^jv diaKOvlav, ffVfiirapaXa- ity, the Proedicatio Petri, and quotes 

p6vT€t Kol 'lujdpvriv rhv imKXrjdivTa the words fierd dtbdcKa h-rj i^iXdere els 

MdpKOP. It seems probable then that t6p k6<fp.ov. This carries the tradition 

all the Apostles, perhaps even James, back to an early date. On the sequence 

were away. Of Peter this is all but of events in this portion of the Acts, 

directly stated, xii. 17. This inference see above, p. 123, note 3. 
'accords with an ancient tradition, that ^ Paley has some good remarks on 

twelve years was the limit of time pre- this decree, Hor. Paul. ch. v. § 11. 
scribed by our Lord for the Apostles to 
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prejudice (Acts ztL 4). Bat in the brotheriioods afterwards formed and 
lying beyond the reach of such iDflueDCcs, no notice was taken of it. 
St Paul's instructions for instance to the Corinthians and to the Romans^ 
entirely ignore one of its provisions, the prohibition against eating meats 
offered to idols. He speaks of this as a matter of indifference in itself, 
only important as it affected each man's conscience. 

(2) The object of the decree was to relieve the Gentile Christians 
from the burden of Jewish observances. It said, * Concede so much and 
we wiU protect you from any further exactions.' The Galatians sought no 
such protection. They were willing recipients of Judaic rights ; and 
St Paul's object was to show them, not tluit they need not submit to these 
burdens against their will, but that they were wrong and sinful in submit- 
ting to them. 

(3) The power of the Apostles of the Circumcision, and the prece- 
dence of the mother Church, had been unduly and exclosiyely exalted by 
the Judaizers in Galatia at the expense of St Paul's authority. The Epistle 
to the Cralatians is from beginning to end a protest against these exagge- 
rated claims. He refuses to acknowledge any human interference, he takes 
his stand throughout upon his direct commission from the Lord. By 
appealing to a decree of a Council held at Jerusalem for sanction on a 
point on which his own decision as an Apostle was final, he would have 
made the very concession which his enemies insisted upon^ 



Patristic accounts of the collision at Antioch. 

The conduct of St Peter at Antioch has been a great stmnbling-block The inci- 
both in ancient and modem times. It has been thought strange that the dent w ex- 
very Apostle, to whom was specially vouchsafed the revelation that there is Sl*p®^ ^^ 
nothing common or unclean, and who only a short time before this meeting character. 
at Antioch, had. declared himself plainly in favour of Geutile liberty, 
should have acted in a manner so inconsistent with all that had gone before. 
Accordingly some have sought to wrest St Paul's language here, and others 
have denied the accuracy of the narrative in the Acts. But in fact St 
Peter's character, as it is drawn in the Gospels, explains every difficulty. 

1 I Cor. X. 278qq. ; Bom. xiv. 2 8qq. portant recent works will be given in 

This question will be conMidered more the notes to the dissertation on 'St 

at length in the dissertation on '6t Paul and the Three.' iSince the ist 

Paul and the Three.' edition of this volume was published I 

* The accounts of this crisis in the have read the articles of Reuss, La 

Apostolic history given by Neander, Conference de Jerusalem^ in the Nouvelle 

PJUim, I. p. 205 sqq., and de Pressens^, Rtvue de TMologie, xii. p. 3^4, Xiii. p. 

Troia premiers gikdes, ire s^rie, i. p. 62. Though they contain many things 

457 Bqq., seem to me on the whole with which I cannot agree, I gladly 

among the most truthful, preserving recognize the spirit of fairness in which 

a just mean between exaggerations on they are written, 
either side. Other references to im- 
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Becomes a 
oontrover- 



pon. 



Solutions 
proposed 
by 

(i) Cle- 
ment. 



It IB at least no surprise, that he who at one moment declared himself 
ready to lay down his life for his Lord's sake and even drew his sword in 
defence of his Master, and the next betrayed Him with a thrice repeated 
denial, should have acted in this case, as we inferred he acted from the 
combined accounts of St Luke and St Paul. There is the same impulsive 
courage followed by the same shrinking timidity. And though St Paul's 
narrative stops short of the last scene in this drama, it would not be rash 
to conclude that it ended as the other had ended, that the revulsion of 
feeling was as sudden and complete, and that again he went out and wept 
bitterly, having denied his Lord in the person of these Gentile converts. 

The history of the patristic interpretations of this passage is painfully 
instructiva The orthodox fathers of the early Church were sore pressed 
both by heretics and unbelievers. On the one hand Ebionite writers, like 
the author of the Clementines, made it a ground for a personal attack on 
St Paul\ On the other, extreme Gnostics such as Mardon used it to 
prove the direct antagonism of Christianity to Judaism as represented by 
the opposition of the Gentile to the Jewish Apostle'. And lastly, Por- 
phyry and other writers availed themselves of the incident as an engine of 
a^ult on Christianity itself, impugning the characters of both Apostles in 
language which the fathers describe as coarse and blasphemous*. How 
were these diverse attacks to be metl TertuUian, arguing against the 
Marcionites, resisted all temptation to wrest the plain meaning of the 
passaged Cyprian and Ambrose moreover took it in its obvious sensed 
The same is done also by the commentators Yictorinus and Hilary. But 
the mtgority of early writers fell into the snare. Two disingenuous expla- 
nations were put forward to meet the attacks of heretics and unbelievers ; 
each originating, it would appear, in one of the great fathers of Alexandria, 
and dividing between them the allegiance of subsequent writers. 

I. Clement of Alexandria maintained that the Cephas here mentioned 
was not the Apostle Peter, but one of the seventy disciples bearing the 
same name. Though the passage itself absolutely excludes such a view, it 
nevertheless found several adherents, and is mentioned by Eusebius" with- 



^ See above p. 6i, and the notes ii. 

", 13- 

• TertulL adv. Marc. I. 20, v. 3, de 
Praacr. c. 2^: comp. Iren. ill. 12. 15. 

' See esp. Hieron. in Ep. ad Gal. 
jpTOif, (VII. p. 371, ed. Vallarsi): 'Vo- 
lens et illi maculam erroris inurere et 
huic procacitatis, et in commune ficti 
dogmatis accusaremendacium, dum inter 
se ecclesiarum principes discrepent,' and 
p. 410. 

^ See the passages of TertuDian re- 
ferred to, note 2, 

* Augustin. ap. ffieron. Op. T. i. 
Epist. cxvl. The passage in Cyprian, 
to which Augustine appears to refer, is 
in Epist. 71. At the Council of Car- 



thage too (held underCyprian), 'Zosimus 
a Tharassa dixit: Bevelatione facta ve- 
ritatis cedat error veritati, quia et Pe- 
trus, qui| prius circumddebat^ cessit 
Paulo veritatem prsedicanti ;' Condi. 
Cartfiag. Ivi. Cypriani Op. p. 239, ed. 
FeU. 

* Euseb. H. E. I. 12, referring to 
the 5th book of Clement's Hypotypostis. 
The amount of support that this view 
obtained may be gathered from Hieron. 
T. VII. p. 408 ^Swnt qui Cepham ..non 
putent Apostolum Petrum etc.,' Chry- 
sost. T. in. p. 374 ir«$ otv rivks r^v 
f>jT97(riK ra&nip iXuaav, Gregor. Magn. 
in Ezech. Lib. 11. H. 6 * Sunt vero non- 
nulli qui etc.' Jerome, Chrysostom, 
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ont condemnation. Even in modem times it has been reviyed^ but has 
not been received with any favour. 

2. Origen started the theory' that the dispute between Peter and Paul (ii) Origen. 
was simulated; in other words, being of one mind in the matter, they 
got up this scene that St Paul might the more effectually condemn the 
Judaizers through the chief of the Apostles, who, acknowledging the justice 
of the rebuke, set them an example of submission. Thus he in fact sub- 
stituted the much graver charge of dishonesty against both Apostles, in 
order to exculpate the one from the comparatively venial offence of moral 
cowardice and inconsistency. Nevertheless this view commended itself to 
a large number of subsequent writers, and for some time may be said to 
have reigned supreme'. It was enforced with much perverse ingenuity and 



and Gr^ory all show from St PauVs 
context how nntenable this view is. 
Claudius Altiss. (ad loc.) simply copies 
the words of Gregory, and his language 
must not be taken as evidence of the 
prevalence of the opinion in his time. 
CEksumenius however, or a commenta- 
tor in the CEcamenian Catena, favours 
this view, which he incorrectly attri- 
butes to Eusebius. On the authority 
of Clement it became customary to in- 
sert the name Cephas in the lists of the 
seventy diseiples, e. g. those ascribed to 
' Hippolytus (ed. Fabricius, T. i. app. p. 
42) and to Dorotheus Tyrius (printed in 
DindorTs Chron, Pcuch. n. p. 120), and 
that of the Chron. Pasch, (i. p. 400, ed. 
Dind.). 

Other attempts also were made in 
the same direction. In the Armenian 
Calendar Cephas is called a disciple of 
St Paul: Sept. 15, 'Apollo et Cephae 
discipulorum Pauli,' Assemann. Bibl. 
Orients in. p. 648. In the ApostoUo 
Constitutions of the Egyptian Church 
he is represented as one of the Twelve, 
but distinguished from Peter (ed. Tat- 
tam, p. 2). 

^ By the Jesuit Harduin. See Har- 
duini Op. Set. (Amst. 1709) p. 920. The 
treatise is entitled 'Cepham a Paulo 
reprehensum Petrum non esse,' a strange 
specimen of criticism. It provoked re- 
plies from Boileau, J)itgui8it. Theolog. 
in OcUctt. ii. 10, Paris, 1713; Calmet, 
Dissert. T. m. p. 519, Paris, 1720; Dey- 
ling, Obs. Sacr. ii. p. 530, Lips. 1737. 
The first of these I have not seen : the 
last two might be called satisfactory, if 
there were any case on the opposite side. 
GAL. 



' Hieron. EpiH. cxii. T. i. p. 740 
'Hanc explanationem quam primus Ori- 
genes in decimo Stromateon libro ubi 
epistolam Pauli ad Galatas interpreta- 
tur, et cseteri deinceps interpretes sunt 
secuti, etc' In an extant work however 
(c. Cels. II. i), where Origen alludes to 
the incident, there is no trace of this 
interpretation. 

' See Hieron. I. c. In this letter, 
addressed to Augustine, he defends him- 
self by appealing to the authority of 
previous writers. He also quotes the 
passage in his preface to the Galatians, 
where he mentions that in writing his 
commentary he has made use, besides 
Origen, of Didymus of Alexandria, of 
the Laodicene (t. e. Apollinaris), of one 
Alexander, 'an ancient heretic' (see Cave^ 
Mist. Lit. 1. p. ID [), of Eusebius of Emesa, 
and of Theodore of Heraclea. Augustine 
in reply (Hieron. Op. Epist. cxvi. p. 775) 
understands him to say that the view of 
Origen was held by all these vmters, 
whom he confesses himself never to 
have read. In the case of Jerome's 
master Didymus however this seems 
questionable ; for in two passages in his 
extant works he speaks of St Peter's 
conduct as an instance of human in- 
firmity, de Trin. 11. 13, p. 168, ni. 19, 
p. 387. Another of Jerome's masters 
also, Gregory Nazianzen, had taken the 
honest view, attributing St Peter's error 
however not to cowardice but to mis- 
taken policy, Carm. T. n. p. 522, ed. 
Caillau, ws c\jrrpd.Tr€^ot oit Ka\(ai ifv 
i6if€<ruf, el Kal rid* tSrr' (St^eMia-etp rhv 
\hiyw. Unless his text is here muti- 
lated, Gregory's memory has failed him 
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miBAppliod eloquence by Chrysostom in his exposition of this Epistle, and 
in a separate homily devoted specially to the subject^. And about the 
same time that these discourses were delivered, it found another indepen- 
dent and equally able advocate in Jerome, who maintained it in his com- 
mentaiy on the Galatians with characteristic vigour. The advocacy of 
Jerome gave rise to a controversy between the two great Latin Fatiiers, 
which became famous in the history of the Church'. Augustine wrote to 
remonstrate with Jerome. To admit that the two leading Apostles con- 
spired to act a lie, he represented, was in fact to undermine the whole 
authority of Scripture. He therefore entreated Jerome, like Stesichoros 
of old, to sing a palinode, adding that the Truth of Christendom is incom- 
parably more beautiful than the Helen of Greece, for offending whom the 
heathen poet had been struck blind'. Jerome replied by another classical 
alluBion. Let Augustine beware of provoking a contest^ so he hinted, in 
which the crushing blows of aged Entellus, if once provoked, might prove 
more than a match for the youth and nimbleness of Daresl In the corre- 
spondenoe which ensued Augustine had much the best of his adversary 
both in argument and in temper. It closes with a letter from Augustine 
in which he exposes Jerome's subterfuges, and demolishes his appeal to 
authority'. The glory of Augustine's victory however is somewhat tar- 
nished by a feeble attack made at the same time on those noble labours in 
Biblical criticism, which have earned for Jerome the gratitude of after ages. 
To this letter of Augustine Jerome seems to have made no reply. His 
pride had been deeply wounded by the successful assaults of a younger 
rival, as he regarded Augustine : and a direct confession of wrong could 
only be expected from a nature more frank and chivalrous than Jerome's. 
But at a later date he tacitly adopted Augustine's view, and, whether from 
accident or design, in the same writing, though on a different topic, made 
honourable mention of his former opponents With this sequel the whole 



as to the particular act which called 
forth St PauFs rebuke. 

Still there was doubtless a vast airay 
of authorities on Jerome^s side. He 
challenges Augustine to produce a sin- 
gle writer in his favour. Augustine in 
reply can only name Cyprian and Am- 
brose. 

^ The Latin title of this homily is 
'In illud, in fadem Petro restiti* (in. 
p. 36a, ed. Ben.). The opinion of Chry- 
sostom is alluded to by Jerome, Epist, 
czii, and by Augustine in reply. Hie- 
ron. Op. Epist. cxyi. 

' An account of this controversy is 
given in Mohler, Oesainmelte Schriften, 
p. I sqq. For a summary of the points 
of dispute, see the commentary of Tho- 
mas Aquinas on this Epistle. The cor- 
respondence itself may be found in any 
edition of the works either of Jerome or 



of Augustine. The references here given 
are to Vallarsi's edition of Jerome. 
Owing to the extraordinary delay and 
consequent complication in the corre- 
spondence, it is not easy to determine 
the order of the lettera, and in this re- 
spect none of the editions which I have 
consulted seem altogether satisfactory. 
Augustine discusses the passage again 
more briefly, de Mendado, § 8, T. vi. p. 
444. 

3 Hieron. Op. T. i. Ep. btvil 

* lb. Ep, cii. See Augustine^s re- 
ply, Ep. ex. 

" lb. Ep. cxvi. 

* Hieron. c. Pektg. i. ai (n. p. 718). 
This treatise (in. 19, ib. p. 804) ends 
with an honourable mention of Augus- 
tine who had written against the same 
heresy which Jerome is combating. It 
is just possible that Jerome, while 
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controyersy, as well in the nature of the dispute itself, as in the conrageous 
reboke of the younger father and the humble penitence of the elder, has 
seemed to some to reflect the original dispute of the Apostles at Antioch, 
and thus to be a striking illustration of and comment on the text out of 
which it arose ^ 

The great name of Augustine seems to have swayed later writers to- Lftter 
wards the reasonable view of the incident, and from this time forward the writen. 
forced explanation of Origen finds but little support*. Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia indeed, a contemporary of the two Latin others, does not pretend 
to arbitrate between their opinions, and perhaps not more than this was to 
be expected from the friend of Chiysostom. And by Greek commentators 
eyen of a later date the false interpretation is once and again reviyed'. 
But in the West the influence of Augustine was more powerful ; and it 
is much to the credit of writers of the Latin Church, that eyen when 
directly interested in maintaming the supremacy of St Peter, they for the 
most part reject this penrerted account of the passage^ content to draw 
from it the higher lesson of the paramount claims of truth oyer respect 
for rank and office, and to dwell on St Peter's conduct as a noble example 
of humility in submitting to rebuke from an inferior in age and standing! 



writing this, had in mind the tribate of 
respect paid to St Paul in a Pet. iii. 15. 
Other passages m which Jerome has 
been thought tacitly to surrender his 
former view are, <idv. Jovin, i. 15 (n. 
p. 164), e. Rvfin. m. a (n. p. 531), 
Chmm, in Philem. (vn. p. 755) ; but the 
inferenoe is scarcely borne out by the 
passages ihemselTes. Jerome's change 
of opinion did not escape Augustine, 
who alludes to it in a letter to Oceanus^ 
August, ^pist. dxxx. (L p. 634, ed. 
Ben.). 

^ e, g. Mohler, QeaamM, 8chr, p. 18. 

* Primasius (circ. 550), commenting 
on this Epistle, omits to notice the opi- 
nion of Origen and Jerome. Strangely 
enough the commentary of Theodoret 
(circ. 450) on these verses is wanting in 
the HBB. What view he took cannot 
with safety be gathered from the extant 
context It might be inferred however 
from another passage of Theodoret, in 



Ezech, xlviiL 35 (n.p. 1046, ed. Schulze), 
that he gave a straightforward explana- 
tion of the ineident. In the Dial, de 
8, Trin. I. 44, falsely ascribed to Atha* 
nasius (Athan. Op, u. p. 421, ed. Ben.), 
this IB plainly the case, but the ground 
for attributing this work to Theodoret 
is very slender indeed; the probable 
author being Maximus monachns (cire. 
650). 

* It is maintained by one of the 
commentators in the CEcumenian Catena 
and by Theophylact. Both these writers 
would derive their opinions from Chry- 
sostom rather than from Jerome. 

* See especially Gregor. Magn. in 
Ezech, Lib. 11. Horn. 6 'quatenus qui 
primus erat in apostolatus culmine, 
esset primus et in humilitate,* and Pope 
Agapetus, Baron. Ann, sub ann. 535: 
comp. Facundus, X. t, (Gallandi, xi. p. 
77«). 
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III. *Q dpotiTOi FaXdrai, t/s v/xas i(3d<rKaveVy oh 
KUT 6(pda\/jLov^ *ltiarov^ XpKTTO^ 7rpo€ypd(l>ri earravpta* 



III. I. In the last paragraph of 
the foregoing chapter St Paul began 
by speaking of the incident at Antioch, 
but his thoughts have been working 
round gradu^y to the false teachers 
in Galatia, and have moulded his Ian- 
gfuage accordingly. He is thus led to 
dwell on the direct antagonism to the 
Gospel iuYolTed in the conduct of the 
Judaizers, which tacitly assumes that 
a man may be justified by his own 
works. It is a practical denial of 
the efficacy of Christ's death. This 
thought is intolerable to him, and he 
bursts out into the indignant remon- 
strance with which this chapter opens. 

'Christ's death in vain? O ye sense* 
less Gauls, what bewitchment is this ? 
I placarded Christ crucified before 
your eyes. You suffered them to wan- 
der from this gracious proclamation 
of your King. They rested on the 
withering eye of the sorcerer. They 
yielded to the faseination and were 
riveted there. And the life of your 
souls iias been drained out of you by 
that envious gaze.' 

ificuTKavtv] ^fascinated you,* St 
Paul's metaphor is derived from the 
popular belief in the power of the evil 
eye. Comp. Ignat. Eom. § 3 ovdc- 
TTore ipafTKavoTi ovdeva (or ovdevi), 
Wisd. iv. 12 paarKUpia yap c^avXonyTOff 
dfiavpoL ra icoXo, and see especially 
the discussion in Plutarch, Symp. v. 
7) p* 680 TTcpl rmv KaTofiatrKaivtiv 
Xcypfievtav Koi Paa-Kavov ex'^f-v 6(f>0dXfiov 
ifiTrecrovTos Xoyov K.r.X. If the deri- 
vation of Paa-Kaiv€iv now generally 
adopted (see Benfey, Wurzd, 11. p. 
104), from PaC<o, Paa-Ko {<f>a(rK<o)f be 
correct, the word originally referred 
to witchery by spells or incantations 
('mala fascinare lingua'); but as it 
occurs in' actual use, it denotes the 
blighting influence of the evil eye, of 
which meaning indeed the popular 
but now exploded derivation {8ia 



(fM€t»v Koivovaav, Tzetz.) is an evidence. 
See Bacon's Essays ix. This belief is 
not confined to the East or to ancient 
times, but is common in some coun- 
tries of Europe even now. In parts 
of Italy the power of the 'occhio cat- 
tivo' or 'jettatura' is said to be a 
deeply rooted popular superstition. 
On its wide prevalence see the refer- 
ences in Winer's Eealworterb. s. v. 
Zauberei, and in an article by O. 
Jahn, Uber den Aberglauben des hds- 
en Blicks etc, in the Verhandl. der 
Sachs, OeseUsch, 1855, p. 31. The 
word ^a-Koiveiv then in this x>assage 
involves two ideas; (i) The baleful 
influence on the recipient, and (2) 
The envious spirit of the agent. This 
latter idea is very prominent in the 
Hebrew y^V V^ ('envious' or 'covet- 
ous,' e.g. Prov. xxiiL 6, Tobit iv. 16, 
Ecclus. xiv. 10, and compare the o^ 
OciKfios TTovtfpos of the Gospels) ; and 
in the Latin invideo it has swallowed 
up every other meaning. The false 
teachers envy the Galatians this liber- 
ty in Christ, have an interest in sub- 
jecting them again to bondage: see 
iv. 17, vi. 12, and 2 Cor. xi. 20. This 
idea however is subordinate to the 
other, for where ^a<rKaiv€iv signifies 
directly 'to envy,' it generally takes 
a dative like the Latin 'invideo :' see 
Lobeck, Phryn, p. 463. Jerome be- 
sides sees in the metaphor here an 
allusion to the spiritual 'infancy' of 
the Galatians. It is true indeed that 
children were regarded as most sus- 
ceptible of fiacTKavia {biori iroKkijv ^x°'*^ 
o-iv €\ma6€i.caf kcli rponov rtjs <l)v<r€<aSf 
Alex. Aphrod. prM, phys. 11. 53 : see 
also the passages in Jahn, p. 39), and 
such an allusion would be very signi- 
ficant here ; but the metaphor must 
not be overcharged. 

ifida-Kopev (for which some copies 
read €^Krjv€p) is probably the first 
aorist with d; see Ignat. l.c. On 
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lx€vo^\ ^TOVTO fjiovop 6iX(o fxadeiu d(p* vfiUvj i^ 
ytov vofxov TO TTPevfia iha/SeTe ti i^ aKofj^ 7ri<rT€wsi 



ep- 



forms in 17 and a, see Buttmann, At^f. 
SpracM, § 10 1. 4, A. Buttmann, p. 35, 
and Lobeck, Phryn, p. 25, Parol. 
p. 22. 

The words r^ oXi/^eca /a^ Tr€iB€(rO€u 
of the received text have no place 
here, but are added from v. 7. 

ois Kor 6<l>$dkfiovs] ^b^ore whose 
ei/es:* comp. Arist. Man. 626 tva aol 
KOT o<l>6dkfiovs XC777. This expression 
is slightly stronger than irph o</>^aX- 
fjuov, as bringing out the idea of a 
cof^fronting. 

As the blighting influence passed 
from the eye of the bewitcher, so also 
was the eye of the recipient tfai6 most 
direct channel of conmiunication : 
see esp. Alexand Aphrod. probL 
phys. IL 53 <o4nrcp mdrj riva koi <f>6opo^ 
iroioy oKTiva i^uUriv mro rffs Kopris av- 
r<Sv jccM avTT} cio-ioOcra dia rap o<l>6dX' 

/MOV TOV <l>60V0Vfi€lhu TpC^Ct TfjV if^/^^V 

icoi TTJp <f>wrip K.r.X., Heliod. JEth, lU. 
7 dta r»v 6<l>6aKfjLov ra waBri raig yftV' 
xats €laTo^€voyT(u (these references I 
owe to Jahn, p^ 33); and comp. Ec- 
clos. xyiii. 18 doa-is ^o-kovov cjcnjiccft 
6<l>6dkfjLovg, xiy. 8. To let the eye rest 
on the sorcerer therefore was to yield 
to the fasdnation. This the Galatians 
bad done; 'So deeply had they^ 
drunken in That look, those shrunken 
serpent eyes, That all their features 
were resigned To this sole image in 
their mind/ 

irpoeypa4ni\ ^WOM posted up, plOr 
carded! The verb irpoyp6<l>€tv is ca- 
pable of two meanings; (i) 'To write 
beforehand,' as Rom. xv. 4 oaa yap 
Trpocypaxjni els rffv ^fi^ripcaf Maaicdkiap 
typaxjirj. This sense however is ex^ 
eluded here, as the words kot 6<l>6(iK-- 
funf£ forbid the supposition that the 
Apostle is here speaking of the pre^ 
dictions of the Old Testament, even 
if such a sense were otherwise likely. 
(2) * To write up in public, to placard.' 
It is the common word to describe 



all public notices or proclamations, 
e.g. Arist. Av, 450 o rihv irpoypa(f>m^ 
luv iv rotff 7tw€LKiois : comp. Justin, 
ApoL II. p. 52 B tav d€ v/iciff Tovro 
irpoypa^lnfr€f tjfUis rols ncuri <f>ap€pov 
iroiii(rofi€v. These would sometimes 
be notices of a trial or condemnation ; 
comp. Jude 4 d ttoKm frpoycypo/Aftcvot 
ctff TovTo TO Kpipa, with Demosth. p. 
II 51 ravs irpvravfiff vpoypa<f>€Uf mrr^ 
TOV Kplxnv lv\ bvo fjiupast Plut. CamilL 
9 TTis tUris vpvftypaixpAvris : and this 
meaning is assigned to the word here 
by several tocient commentators. 
The context however seems to re- 
quire rather the sense 'placarded, 
publicly announced as a magisterial 
edict or proclamation.' This pkcard 
ought to have kept their eyes from 
wandering, and so to have acted as a 
charm (fiaa-Koviop or vpoPaa-Koptop, 
Epist Jer, 69) against all Judaic sor-^ 
ceries. The compound verb irpoypor* 
<f>€ip seems never to be used of paints 
ing, as some take it here. 

€P vfiiP is omitted after irpoeypapr^ 
in deference to the best authorities^ 
It is difficult however to accoimt for 
its insertion in some early copies, un- 
less it crept in from ver. 5. If re- 
tained, it ought probably to be re- 
garded as a redundant expression en« 
forcing the idea of els kot 6<f>6aKp4jvSf 
and to be taken with vpo^ypi^. 

2, 3, 4. * I have only one question 
to ask you. The gifts of the Spirit 
which ye have received, to what do 
ye owe them 1 To works performed 
in bondage to law, or to the willing 
hearing that comes of faith 1 What 
monstrous folly is this then ! Will 
you so violate the divine order of pro- 
gress? After taking your earliest 
lessons in the Spirit, do you look 
to attaining perfection through the 
flesh i To what purpose then did ye 
suffer persecution from these carnal 
teachers of the law? Will ye now 
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itrrel ivap^dfxepoi TrpevfiaTi vvu 
€rapKl emTeKeiarde^ ^ro<rotvTa eiradere eiKti^ ei ye 
Kai eiKfj. ^ 6 ovv eTrixoptiy^v vfiiv to wvevfia koi evefy- 



stultify your port sufferings? I can- 
not bdieye thkt ye will' 

oKorji] in itself may mean either 'a 
bearing' or ^ a report' For the latter 
sense see Rom. x. i6, quoted from 
the Lxx of Is. liii. i. The former 
meaning howeyer is more probable 
here, as presenting a better contrast 
to tpyu>v which requires some word 
expressing the part taken by the Ga- 
latians themselves. 

ir/(rrc<k»ff] ^ which comef qf faith,* 
the subjective genitiva The paralld- 
ism of Bom. x. 17, Sipa 17 nlarris c£ 
aKorjty 17 dc OKorj dca pi^fiOTOs, is only 
apparent. A true parallel is the phrase 
vjrcucoff wtWfwff, Rom. i. 5> xvi 26. At 
all events iriWcor cannot be consi- 
dered equivalent to rrjs iriWcwy, (see 
on i 23) taken as an objective geni- 
tive, with the sense 'listening to the 
doctrines of t?i0 faith.' 

3. ovTOit] refers to what follows: 
*How senseless to reverse the natural 
order of things!' 

f vap{a/icw)t cVtTcXfto-^c] These words 
occur together 2 Cor. viii. 6, Phil. i. 6. 
Both of them, the former especially, 
are employed of religious ceremonials, 
and it is possible that the idea of a 
'sacrifice may underlie their use here. 
For Mpx^frBoi of the initiatory rites 
see Pollux viii. 83, and comp. e.g. 
Eur. Iph, Aid. 1471 ; for eVtrcXelv 
Herod. 11. 63 {Bvaias, €vx(o\as)f IV. 1 86 
{vrjoTcias kcu opras), 

iiriTtKtia-Oe is perhaps the middle 
voice rather than the passive, as in 
Clem. Rom. § 55 TroXXai yvvalMs ivdv- 
vafjLfadeiacu^A'mTckia'carro 'noKka avbptia^ 
and frequently in classical writers, 
e.g. Plat. Phil, 27 koKKiov av koI t^v 
Kpia-iv cViTcXco-at/Ltc^o. A comparison 
of the parallel passages 2 Cor. viii. 6, 
Phil. i. 6, seems to point to a transi- 
tive v^b. On the other hand the 



middle voice is not found elsewhere 
in the lxx or New Testament 

4< roa'airra eirSBrr^ etic^] ^did ye 
wffer so much in vain^ referring 
to the persecutions endured by them. 
For sincdlar appeals to sufferings under- 
gone see Gal. v. 11, i Cor. xv. 32, and 
oompw I Thess. ii 14. The^ history in- 
deed says nothing of persecutions in 
Galatia, but then it is equally silent 
on all that relates to the condition of 
the Galatian Churches : and while the 
converts to the faith in Pisidia and 
Lycaonia on the one side (Acts xiv. 
2, 5, 19, 22), and in proconsular Asia 
on the other (2 Cor. i. 8, Acts xix. 23 
sqq.), were exposed to suffering, it is 
improbable that the Galatians alone 
should have escaped. If we suppose, 
as is most likely, that the Jews were 
the chief instigators in these persecu- 
tions, Bt Paul's appeal becomes doubly 
significant 

On the other hand, inaBere has 
been interpreted in a good sense, as 
if referring to the spiritual blessings 
of the Galatians : but ttoo-x^ (v seems 
never to be so used in the New Testa- 
ment ; and indeed such a rendering 
would be harsh anywhere, unless the 
sense were clearly defined by the con- 
text, as it is for instance in Jos. Ant. 
III. 15. I TOP Bcov virofunj<rai fiev ocra 
iraB6vT€S ej auroO- Koi mjKiK&v €V€py€' 
frt&v pjercLKa^ovres icT.X. 

ciK^] ^ in vain,* * You despise that 
liberty in Christ for which you then 
suffered ; you listen to those teachers, 
whom you then resisted even to per- 
secution.' 

€1 ye Kol etirij] *if it he really in 
vain* It is hard to believe this ; the 
Apostle hopes better things of his 
converts. £? yc leaves a loophole for 
doubt, and jcal widens this, implying 
an unwillinguess to believe on the parfe 
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70)1/ Svpdfxeis ev vfiivy i^ epywv vo/jlov tj e^ aKotj^ 
Trla-Tew^; ^kuOw^ 'ABpaam cnicreyccN tcj> 0€<J>, kai 

€Aori'c0H AYTfji) €IC AlKAIOCyNHN. ^' 



of the speaker. Hermann's distinc- 
tion (ad Viger. p. 834), that ctyc as- 
sumes the truth of a proposition while 
eiTTcp leaves it doubtful, requires mo- 
difying before it is applied to the New 
Testament, where elnep is, if anything, 
more directly affirmatire than ctye. 
The altematiye rendering, 'If it is 
only in vain and not worse than in 
yain/ seems harsh and improbable. 

5. The question asked in yer. 2 in- 
yolyed the contrast of faith and works. 
This contrast suggests two other 
thoughts ; (i) The yiolation of the law 
of progress committed by the Gala- 
tians (ver. 3) ; (2) Their folly in stulti- 
fying their former sufferings (yer. 4). 
The question has meanwhile been lost 
sight of It is now resumed and the 
particle olv marks its resumption; 
^ Well then, as I said, etc.' 

o imxoptiy&v] ^ He tJuxt supplieth 
bountifiUly ;' comp. Phil. i. 19 cVex©- 
ptfyias Tov wv€Vfwros 'iffo-ov Xpurrov, 
Eyen the simple word implies more 
or less of liberality, and the com- 
pound inixopriytiv expresses this idea 
more strongly. See 2 Pet i. 5 ewixo- 
prjyija-are iv rfj wioret vpMy rrfp ap^rrfv, 
and compare the use of the substan- 
tive imxopTiyrffjM in Athen. iv. p. 140 
tTTOucka piv Xeyvrcu rairra, Zvra olov 
eiTLxoprfyi^fiara rov crvvrtraypivov tols 
<f>€idircus ducXov, i. e. the luxuries, the 
superfluities of the meal 

€V€pySv dvvafi€is iv vplv] Comp. 
I Cor. xiL 10 €V€pyrip.ara Bvpopcmv 

(wth yy. 28, 29), Matth. xiy. 2 al hvvd- 
fietp mpyovaiv iv avr^ (comp.Mark yi. 
14). These passages favour the sense 
* worketh miraculous powers in you,' 
rather than * worketh miracles among 
you ;' and this meaning also accords 
better with the context : comp. i Cor. 
xii 6 6 di avTOS Qeos 6 iv€pySv ra 
vavra iv na<riv. What was the exact 
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nature of these ' powers,' whether they 
were exerted over the physical or the 
moral world, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. The limitations implied in 
I Cor., xii. 10, and the general use of 
dwdp^is, point rather to the former. 
It is important to notice how here, as 
in the Epistie to the Corinthians, St 
Paul assumes the possession of these 
extraordinary powers by his converts 
as an acknowledged fact. 

The verb which disappears in the 
ellipsis is to be supplied from the 
foregoing participles; ' does He do so 
from works etc.,' as in 2 Cor. iiL 11, 
Bom. xii. 7 sqq. 

6. The following xnuusage w. 6—9 
was omitted in Marcion's recension of 
the epistie, as repugnant to his lead- 
ing principle of the antagonism be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments : 
see Tertull. adv. Mar. y. 3 'ostendi- 
tur quid supra hseretica industria 
eraseritymentionem scilicet Abrahsa', 
and Hieron. ad loc. 

Ka6<as] The answer to the question 
asked in the former verse is assumed, 
' Surely of faith : and so it was with 
Abraham.' KaBm, though not a good 
Attic word, is common in later Greek ; 
see Lobecl^ Phryn, p. 425. 

*Afipaap im(rr€va'€V icr.X.] from the 
Lxx of Gen. xv. 6. The Hebrew has 
in the second clause npl Y lb nn^HM 
'and (He) imputed it to him (for) 
righteousness.' It is quoted as in the 
LXX also m Rom. iv. 3, James ii. 23, 
Clem. Rom. § 10, Justin, Dial, c. 
Tryph, $ 119. The passage is cited 
also in Bamab. § 13, but too loosely 
and with too obvious an infusion of St 
Paul's language to allow of any infer- 
ence as to the text used by the writer. 

On the use made of ihis passage 
by Jewish writers and on the faith of 
Abraham see p. 15. 
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7. The promise to Abraham, which 
in the passage of Genesis introduces 
the words just quoted, is the link of 
connexion with what follows. 

'An offspring, countless as the stars, 
was promised to Abraham. Abraham 
believed, and his faith was accepted 
as righteousness. Who then are these 
promised sons of Abraham 1 Those 
surely who inherit Abraham^s faith. 
Hence the declaration of the scripture 
that all the Gentiles should be blessed 
in him. These are the words of fore- 
sight discerning that God justifies the 
Gentiles hj faith; for so only could 
they be blessed in Abraham. We 
conclude therefore that the faithful 
and the faithful alone share the bless- 
ing with him.' 

ytMDo-Kcrc] * ye perceive* the indica- 
tiye rather than the imperative. The 
former mood is perhaps more suited 
to the argumentative character of the 
sentence generally, as well as to the 
special argumentative particle l^pa, and 
possibly also to the meaning of the 
verb yiv<o(TK€iv ('to perceive' rather 
than 'to know ;' see the note iv. 8, 9) ; 
comp. I John iL 29 ihv tldrjrf on di- 
KOMsitrriVy yiv»o-K€r€ 5rt was 6 iroi&v 
T^y biKCUoavvfiv ef avrciu yeyivinjrai. On 
the other hand, for the imperative 
see Heb. xiii. 23. 

ol cjc wioTfOff] * they whose starting- 
point, whose fundamental principle is 
faith.' comp. Bom. ii. 8 ol €$ €pv0€ias, 
Bom. iv, 14 oi cV voyuov. 

8. i{ ypoxfirj] ^the scripture^* per- 
sonified. This instance stands by it- 
self in the New Testament, the pei^ 
sonification elsewhere not going be- 



yond Xeyf i or f fyrcy, or such expressions 
as (TvvtKKua'ev, ver. 22. The attributing, 
'sight' to the sacred writings is how- 
ever found in a not uncommon Jewish 
formula of reference, HKI rXOy ' Quid 
vidit?' see Schottgen here. On the 
meaning, of ypa^i;, *a passage of Scrip- 
ture,' see the note iii. 22. 
' biKcuoX] The tense denotes the cer- 
tainty of God's dealings, the sure ac- 
complishment of His purpose, as if it 
were actually present: see on i Thess. 
V. 2, and Winer § xi. 2, p. 280. 

vpo€vrjyy€\ia-aTo] The promise to 
Abraham was an afiticipatian of the 
Gospelf not only as announdng the 
Messiah, but also as involving the 
doctrine of righteousness by faith. 

€V€vkoyrj0rjarovr<u if.r.X,] A fusion 
of the two passages, Gen. xii. 3 jcol 
[(EvjivkoyrfO^a-opToi iv ao\nwrcu,aiifivKai 
rrjs yrjs, and Gen. xviii. 18 koi cwv- 
Xoyrf&iia-ovTcu iv avra {'Afipaafi) varra 
TO, tBvTi TTjs yfjsy in both of which the 
Lxx agrees with the Hebrew. Comp. 
Clem. Bom. § 10. 

iv a-oQ *in thee,' as their spiritual 
progenitor. 

10, II, 12, Having shewn hj pon- 
tive proof that justification is of 
faith, he strengthens his x>osition by 
the negative argument derived from 
the impossibility of maintaining its 
opposite, justification by law. This 
negative argument is twofold: First, 
It is impossible to fulfil the requii'O' 
ments of the law, and the non-fiilfil* 
ment lays us under a curse (ver. 10): 
Secondly, Supposing the fulfilment 
possible, still the spirit of the law is 
antagonistic to &ith, which is else- 
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yap i^ epytav pofxov ela-ivj viro Karapav eitrip. yi" 
ypawTai yap on eniKAripAToc hac, 6c oyk cm- 

M^N61 HACIN TOIC r^rp^MMeNOIC CN T €f> BlBAlCfl 
TOY NOMOY, TOf nOIHCAl AYTi " 0T£ Se €J/ l/O/iOl 

ovSek SiKaiovrai irapa tw Qew Sfi\ov, on 6 Ai'kaioc 



where spoken of as the source of life 

(W. II, 12). 

oaoi if tfpyov POfiov tla-ip] ' thoie who 
are qf works qf law* whose character 
is founded on works of law. 

tiriKardparos k,t,\!] a quotation fr6m 
Deut. xxvii. 26. The passage is the 
closing sentence of the curses pro- 
nounced on Mount Ebal, and as it 
were the summary of the whole. The 
words run in the lxx, (irucarapaTos 
iras avBpamos os ovK c/i/icvfi cV nacrtv 
Toi£ Xoyotff Tov pofwv TovTov Tov noifjcTM 
avTovs. For tois \6yois rov vofwv rov- 
Tov, a slight modification is introduced 
by St Paul, that the sentence may ex- 
plain itself. The words irar, naa-iv^ 
are absent in the Hebrew, though the 
former is found in the Peshito, and 
the latter in the Samar. Pentai Je- 
rome in this passage, referring to 
the Samaritan reading, attributes the 
omission to a wilful corruption of the 
text on the part of the Jews, ^ ne vi- 
derentur esse sub maledicto.* The 
charge is of course unfounded, but it is 
an interesting notice of the state of the 
text in his day. Justin, DicU. $ 95, 
p. 322 0, quotes the passage exacUy in 
the words of St Paul, though differing 
from Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan texts, and applies it in the 
same way: see above, p. 60^ and the 
note on ver. 13. 

II. The same proposition proved 
in another way ; dc, 'Then again.' 

o dUatos K.r,\.] From Habak. ii. 
4, quoted also Bom. L 17, Heb. x. 38. 
In the Hebrew the words run, 'Be- 
hold, his soul is uplifted (proud, stub- 
bom), it is not right (calm, even) ; but 
the just man shall live by his steadfast- 
ness (fidelity), H^n^ m^lDKl pnV.' 



What is the correct rendering of the 
first clause, whether it refers to the 
Chaldean invader or to the heedless 
Jew, may be questioned ; but the se- 
cond clause without doubt describes 
the attitude of the faithful Israelite in 
the season of danger. The lxx have, 
tap vjroartiXnrtu, ovk cvdoKct « y^vvn 
funt €v avr<ff o dc oiKaios fiov tK niartms 
(or €K iriWciOf fjLov) fyo-trtu : see below, 
p. 154. The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who gives both clauses 
of the verse, though reversing the or- 
der, quotes from the lxx (see Bleek, 
Heb.lc.). 

It will thus be seen that in the first 
clause of the verse, the lxx, though it 
makes excellent sense, differs widely 
from the Hebrew. In the second 
clause again the Hebrew word n^lDK 
is not directly 'faith,' meaning 'trusty 
belief,' but 'steadfastness, faithful- 
ness.' The context however justifies 
iriariSf even in the sense ' trust,' as a 
paraphrastic rendering, and it was so 
translated by S^mmachus, Aquila, and 
Theodotiou, and in the other Greek 
versions. See p. 154, note 4. Targum 
Jon. has pnOK^Ip, ' their truth.' In its 
original context the passage has refer- 
ence to the temporal calamities in- 
flicted by the Chaldean invasion. Here 
a spiritual meaning and general ap- 
plication are given to words referring 
primarily to special external incidents. 
Another portion of this same pro- 
phecy of Habakkuk (i. 15, comp. ii 5) 
relating to the Chaldeans is similarly 
applied in a speech of St Paul, Acts 
xiii. 41, in which context (ver. 39, eV 
rovT<p iras 6 nurrtv&v dixaiovrcu) there 
is perhaps a tacit allusion to the words 
o dUaios K.rX quoted here. 
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yevofievo^ vwep tjimwp KaTapa, on ykypairrai eni- 



1 2. *• Faith IB not the starting point 
of the law. The law does not take 
faith as its fundamental principle. On 
the other hand, it rigidly enforces the 
performance of all its enactments.' 

o 9roii;o-a£ ic.rA.^ quoted from LoYlt. 
xviiL 5, substantially the same as in 
Heb., Syr., Samar. Pent, and lxx. 
The Targums define the meaning of 
* living* by Mife etemaU The avra is 
explained by the words which in the 
original text precede the passage 
quoted, n-avra ra irpooTayfiara yuov Koi 
navra ra Kpifurrd funt, and with which 
St Paul assumes a fiEuniliarity in his 
readers. 

13. i^6p<ur€v] This verb has two 
meanings, (i) 'To redeem, ransom,' 
especially from slavery: this is its 
general signification: see the refer- 
ences inDindorf's/S'/^^A. Thes. (2) *To 
buy up,* as Polyb. in. 42. 2, a some- 
what exceptional sense. The former 
meaning is required here, and iv. 5: 
the latter seems best suited to Ephes. 

T. 16, CoL iv. 5, TOP KMpbv ((ayopa- 

(^6fl€POl, 

fjfMs] The Apostle is here thinking 
of the deliverance of himself and the 
Jewish race : see ra eOvrj, ver. 14. 

Kordpa] as 2 Cor. V. 21, TOV firf yvovra 
ayuapriav vntp rui&v dfiapTiav iiroiria-tv: 
comp. Protev. Jac. § 3, where Anna 
complaining of her barrenness says, 
Korapa iyevrjBrjp fy<i ivmriov tSv vlmv 
'IcrpaiJX. The expression is to be ex- 
plained partly by the Hebrew idiom, 
the paucity of adjectives frequently 
occasioning the use of a substantive 
instead, but still more by the religious 
conception which it involves. The 
victim is r^arded as bearing the 
sins of those for whom atonement is 
made. The curse is transferred from 
them to it. It becomes in a certain 



sense the impersonation of the sin 
and of the curse. This idea is very pro- 
minent in the scape-goat, Levit. xvi. 
5 sqq.: see especially the language of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, § 7, where 
the writer explains the scape-goat as a 
type of Christ. Compare also Levit. iv. 
25 caro TOV cufiaTos tov ttjs dfiapTias^ 
and iv. 29 iiri&rja'ei ttjv x^^P^ ccvtov 
€fr\ Trjp «c€0aX^y tov dfiapr^fiaTos 
avTov. In Hebrew DKt^n is both a 
*sin' and a * sin-offering.' Counter- 
parts to these types of the Great 
Sacrifice are found also among hea- 
then nations, e. g. the Athenians, Arist. 
Ban. 733, Lysias Andoc. p. 108 (f^p- 
fuiKOP d7rojr€p.7r€ip Koi oKiTrfpiov diraX- 
Xdrretrdai, and especially the IJgyp- 
tians, Herod, n. 39 icc<^aX^7 Bi i^funj 
(i. e. of the victim) vroXXa KaTaprj- 
trdfievoi (f)epovari,.»KaTap€OPTai de 
Tode \4yovTes T^tri X€<^aX§o't, « ri fttX- 
\oi 5 a^ia-i To7s Bvova-irj AlyvTrrta rfj 
avpixirdxrrj kclkop y€peo'$mj els Jce^oX^v 
Tavrrip TpaTrearBai. 

ytypaTTTm] in Dent. xxi. 23, where 
the LXX runs KCKcn-qpaiUpos vno Qeov 
iras KpepAfjLcpos eVi $v\ov. The passage 
is quoted by Justin, Dial p. 323 c, 
exactly as by St Paul; see p. 60, 
and the note on ver. 10. Our Xord 
had died the death of the worst 
malefactors : He had undergone that 
punishment, which under the law be- 
tokened the curse of God. So far He 
had become KOTdpa, But He was in 
no literal sense Kardparos virb GroO, 
and St Paul instinctively omits those 
words which do. not strictly apply, and 
which, if added, would have required 
some qualification. 

14. *The law, the greater barrier 
which excluded the Gentiles, is done 
away in Christ. By its removal the 
Gentiles are put on a level with the 
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KATAp^TOC HAC 6 Kp6MAM€N0C Ini 2 Y A O Y, '^ iVa €£9 

Ta €^j/ij ly 6i;Ao7ia tov 'A/Spadfi yevriTai ev Xpitrrw 
'Iriardvy iva Trip iTrayyeXiav tov irvevfiaTO^ \dfiwfiev 
hid T^9 iriirreta^. 

'^ASeA^Oi, KUTd avdpwrrov \eyto, S/juo^ dpOptawov 

14. h lifo-oD XptcT^. 



Jews; and, thns united, they both 
gain aoceas through the Spirit to the 
Father.' The sequence of thought 
here is exactly the same as in Ephes. 
iL 14—18 : see also Gal.iY. 5. 

As r^ards the construction, either 
(i) The two clauses introduced by 
Tva are coordinate, as in 2 Cor. ix. 3, 
expressing the coiiiddence in time of 
the extension of the blessing to the 
GentQes and the introduction of the 
dispensation of the Spirit ; or (2) The 
second clause with ha is attached to 
the first, expressing the moral de- 
pendence of tiie one on the other. The 
passage from the EphesisinB already 
referred to fayours the latter. 

Tijy rn-oyycXiay icr.X.] fP^, i.e. 'all 
the faithful, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
may receive the promite.^ Thediyine 
promise in the New Testament is 
always inayyeXia not viro<rxf<rtr, *pol- 
licitum' not 'promissum,' a gift gra- 
ciously bestowed and not a pledge 
obtained by negodation. Indeed the 
substantiTe cnroyycX/a is scarcely ever 
used (Acts xxiu. 21 is an excep- 
tion) of any thing else but the diyine 
promise; The phrase XofiPavtiv Trjv 
inayy€\ia» is employed not of those 
to whom the promise is given, but 
of those to whom it is fulfilled; as 
Acts iL 33, Heb. ix. 15. So also «rt- 
Tvyxmtv T^ff ciroyycXtoff Heb. vi. 15, 
fr€pifjJv€iP TTfv cn-oyycXiW Acts i 4. 
With this use of cn-ayycXuz, compare 
that of cXfTir, maris, etc., for the ob- 
ject of fjEuth, of hope, etc. 

15 — 18. *Bretiiren, let me draw 
an illustration from the common deal- 
ings of men. Even a human covenant 
duly confirmed is held sacred and in- 



violabla It cannot be set aside, it 
cannot be clogged with new conditions. 
Much more then a divine covenant. 
Now the promise of God was not 
given to Abraham alone, but to his 
seed. What is meant by * his seed ' ? 
The form of expression denotes unity. 
It must have its fulfilment in some 
one person. This person is Christ. 
Thus! it was unfulfilled when the law 
came. Between the giving of the 
promise then and the folfilment of it, 
the law intervened. And coming 
many himdred years after, it was 
plainly distinct from the promise, it 
did not interpret the terms of the 
promise. Thus the law cannot set 
aside the promise. Tet this would 
be done in effect, if the inheritance 
could only be obtained by obedience 
to the law; smce the piomise itself 
imposed no such condition.' 

*AdcX<^(] 'brethren.' There is a 
touch of tenderness in the ajqieal 
here, as if to make amends for the 
severity of the foregoing rebuke, iii. 
I sqq: comp. iv. 31, vi. i. 

Kara SpBpamov Xeyto] 'Ispeok irfter 
the manner qf men, I argue from 
the practice of men f see Bom. iii. 5, 
I Cor. ix. 8, and Bom. vi. 19 avBp&' 
fnvov Xeyat. Comp. also I Cor. iii 3 
Kara SyOparrov irepiiraTtlrt, GaL i. II, 
I Cor. XV. 32 €1 Kara apBpoyirov iOrfpuh- 
pAxri<ra #c.r.X., *if from nothing more 
than worldly motives I fought with 
beasts etc.,' where the false interpret- 
ation of Kara ivBpvmov, 'metaphori- 
cally,' has been supported by the mis- 
taken analogy of the passage in our 
text. For tiie usage of «cara SyBpoy 
vov in profane authors see the quo- 
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tatdoDB in Wetstein on Rom. iiL 5. 

oiMms MptifKm}] The foroe is well 
given in the A. Y^ 'though it be but 
a man's coyauint,' L a nuirc/^ Mp^mv 
cfwroMy oftMs jcrA.; comp. I Cor. xiy. 7 
6fi»s Ta i^^vxo^ ffMawqw didoyra, Pansan. 
I. 28. I KvXtfWz .... a9€B€aap rvpayviia 
6fu»s fiovktvaarra. In classical writers 
this displacement of o/m»£, so as to 
connect it with the word or danse to 
which it applies, appears to occur 
chiefly, if not solely, with participles, 
and not as here and i Cor. ziy. 7. 

The argoment is here an a fortiori 
aif^unent, as those of onr Lord drawn 
from the affection of a human fieither 
(Luke xi II sqq.) and from the com- 
pliance of a human judge (Luke xyiii 
I sqq.). See esp. Heb. yi 16. The 
a fortiori character of the reasoning 
howeyer is dismissed in the single 
words oiuxys, except so far as it is 
picked up again in rev Btov (yer. 17), 
and does not reappear, as some haye 
thought, in or icmv Xpicrros, 

dioBr^iajp] 'a covenant J This word 
(frequently in the plural diaOfJKai) in 
classical writers almost always signi- 
fies 'a will, a testament' There are 
some few exceptions, howeyer, e.g. 
Arist. Av, 439 fjv fifj bioBavrai y oib€ 
biaBriKTiv €fioi. On the other hand in 
the Lxx it is as uniyersally used of 
a coyenant (most frequently as a trans- 
lation of n^in), whetiier as a stipula- 
tion between two parties {avvO^iaj, 
*& coyenant' in the strict sense) or 
as an engagement on the part of one. 
Nor in the New Testament is it 
eyer found in any other sense, with 
one exception. Eyen in this excep- 
tional case, Heb. ix. 15 — 17 the sa- 
cred wiiter starts from a sense of a 
'coyenant^' and glides into that of a 
' testament,' to which he is led by two 
points of analogy, (i) the inheritance 
conferred by the coyenant, and (2) the 



death of the person making it 'The 
disposition in this case,' he says in 
effect, ' was a testamentary disposition, 
a wilL' In the passage before us on 
the other hand, the mere mention of 
the inheritance (yer. 18) is not suffi- 
cient to establish the sense 'a testa- 
ment,' which is ill suited to the con- 
text: comp. Justin Dial c. Tryph, 
§ 1 1, p. 228 B. Owing partly to the 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and partly to the influence of the Latin 
yersion, which ordinarily rendered the 
word by 'testamentum' (as here), the 
idea of a testament connected itself 
inseparably with biaO^icri. As a name 
for the sacred books, ' testamentum' 
had not firmly established itself at 
the close of the second century, and 
TertuUian frequently uses ' instrumen- 
tum' instead; see esp. adv. Marc. 
IV. I, and comp. Kaye's TertuUian, 
p. 299. The LXX translators and the 
New Testament writers probably pre- 
ferred biaBriKj) to awBrjKri, when speak- 
ing of the diyine dispensation, be- 
cause the former term, like iirayyc- 
Xia, better expresses the free grace 
of God. The later Greek translators 
frequently substituted avvSriKri, where 
the LXX has biaOriia), sometimes per- 
haps not without a polemical aim. 

aBrrfi] Comp. Philo, Fragm. n. p. 
675 H oKKa oTi 1; huiBriKri dSerelrai, 

imbtaraa-a-cTcu] * adds fresh clauses^, 
Yirtually the doctrine of the Judaizers 
was the annulling of the promise {aOi- 
TTja-Ls) ; apparently it was but the im- 
posing new conditions (emttaraiis). 
On either showing it was a yiolation 
of the coyenant The meaning of en-t- 
diarwra-caBai is partially illustrated by 
imBiaBi^iaj, which signifies 'a second 
will,' Joseplu B. J. II. 2. 3 of m5v t^s 
€7ri8ta6i^KT}s TTjv dta^i/iojv ftwu Kvpuarc- 
pav, and § 6, Ant, xYn. 9. 4. 

1 6. ippfBria-av] For the form see 
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cnepMATi avTOV. ov \eyei ka*i to7c crrepMAciN oJs 
iiri TToXKwVy d\K cJs e(p* evo^ kai xcji) cnepMAxi' coy# 



Lobeck, Phryn. p. 447, Battmami 
Ati^f, SpracM. n. p. 165. 

cfl-oyycXioi] The plural, for the pro- 
mise was seyeral times repeated to 
Abraham : comp. Rom. ix. 4, and esp. 
Clem. Rom. § 10. A question has 
been raised as to the particular pas- 
sage to which St Paul refers. In an- 
swering this question it should be ob- 
served, (i) That the words must be 
spoken to Abraham himself, and not to 
one of the later patriarchs, (2) That zeal 
must be part of the quotation. These 
<;on8iderations restrict the reference 
to Gen. xiii. 15, xvii 8, either of which 
passages satisfies these conditions. It 
is true that in both alike the inherit- 
ance spoken of refers primarily to 
the possession of the land of Canaan 
but the spiritual application here is 
only in accordance with the general 
analogy of New Testament interpreta- 
tion. See above on ver. 1 1. 

ov Xry^i] seems to be used imper- 
sonally, like the Attic f^a\ in quoting 
legal documents, the nominative b^ 
ing lost sight of. If so, we need not 
enquire whether o Btos or ^ ypan^^ is 
to be understood. Comp. Xcyci, Rom. 
XV. 10, Ephes. iv. 8, v. 14 ; and (^170-iV, 
I Cor. vi. 16, 2 Cor. x. 10 (v. 1.) 

Ktu rois crjr€pfuunv k.tX.'] This com- 
ment of St Paul has given rise to much 
discussion. It has been urged that the 
stress of the argument rests on a gram- 
matical error; that, as the plural of 
3nT (the word here rendered cm-cpfui) 
is only used to signify ' grain ' or ' crops,' 
e.g. I Sam. viii 15, the sacred writer 
could not tmder any circumstances 
have said * seeds as of many.' Nor is 
it a complete answer to this objection 
that the same word in Chaldee is se- 
veral times used in the plural in the 
sense which it has here ; Gen. x. 18, 
Josh. vii. 14, Jer. xzxiii. 34. But the 
veiyexpression in St Paul,which starts 



the objection, supplies the answer also. 
It is quite as unnatural to use the 
Greek avipfuxra with this meaning, as 
to use the Hebrew D^JHT. No doubt 
by a forced and exceptional usage 
mrepftara might be so employed, as in 
4 Mooc. § 17 flS rwv *Afif}anuU»p cnrcp- 
ftarmv airoyopoi iraidts 'lo-zKnyXirof, but 
BO might the corresponding word in 
almost any language. This fkct points 
to St PaiU's meaning. He is not lay- 
ing stress on the particular word used, 
but on the fiact that a singular noun 
of some kind, a collective term, is 
employed, where ra rtKva or 61 car^ 
yopoi for instance might have been 
substituted. Avoiding the technical 
terms of grammar, he could not ex- 
press his meaning m(H« simply than 
by the opposition, ^not to thy seedg, 
but to thy seed,' A plural substan>- 
tive would be inconsistent with the 
interpretation given : the singular col- 
lective noun, if it admits of plurality 
(as it is interpreted by St Paul him* 
self, Rom. iv. 18, ix. 7), at the same 
time involves the idea of unity. 

The question therefore is no longer 
one of grammatical accuracy, but of 
theological interpretation. Is this a 
legitimate sense to assign to the seed 
of Abraham 7 Doubtless by the seed 
of Abraham was meant in the first 
instance the Jewish peo^^e, as by the 
inheritance was meant the land of 
Canaan ; but, in accordance with the 
analogy of Old Testament types and 
symbols, the term involves two second* 
ary meanings. First; With a true spi- 
ritual instinct, though the conception 
embodied itself at times in strangely 
grotesque and artificial forms, even 
the rabbinical writers saw that 'the 
Christ' was the true seed of Abra- 
ham. In Him the race was summed 
up, as it were. In Him it fulfilled 
Its purpose and became a blessing to 
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the whole earth. Without Him its 
separate existence as a peculiar peo- 
ple had no meaning. Tims He was 
not only the representatiye, but the 
embodiment of ttte race. In this way 
the people of Israel is the type of 
Christ ; and in the New Testament 
parallels are sought in the career of 
the one to the life of the other. (See 
especially the application of Hosea 
zi I to our Lord in Matt. ii. 15.) In 
this sense St Paul uses the 'se^ of 
Abraham' here. But Secondly; Ac- 
cording to the analogy of interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament in the New, 
the spiritual takes the place of the 
natural ; the Israel after the flesh be- 
comes the Israel after the spirit ; the 
Jewish nation denotes the Christian 
Church. So St Paul interprets the 
seed of Abraham, Rom. ir. 18, iz. 7, 
and above, ver. 7. 

These two interpretations are not 
opposed to each other ; they are not 
independent of each other. Without 
Christ the Christian people have no 
existence. He is the source of their 
spiritual life. They are one in Him. 
By this link St Paul at the close of 
the chapter (vr. 28, 29) connects to- 
gether the two senses of the 'seed of 
Abraham,' dwelling once more on the 
unity of the seed: 'Ye are all one 
man in Christ; and if ye are part qf 
Christy then are ye AhrahanCs seed 
and heirs according to promise.' 

See especially the remarks of Tho- 
luck, Das Alte Test, im Neuen Test. 
p. 44 sqq. 

€ir\ TToXXay] See Winer, § xlvil p. 393. 

lis iariv Xpurros] For the attrac- 
tion see Winer, § zziy. p. 179. 

17, TovTo dc Xeyfi)] 'Now what I 
mean, what I wish to say is this.' 
The inference has been hitherto only 
hinted at indirectly ; it is now stated 



plainly. Comp. i Cor. i. 12, Xryw de 
TOVTO, oTi tKoaros K.r A. In both pas- 
sages the A.y. gives a wrong turn to 
the expression, translating it> 'this I 
say.' 

TTpojccitvpooficin/y] The confirmation 
spoken of is not an act separate in 
time and subsequent to the covenant 
itself. The idea present to St Paul's 
mind is explained by Heb. vL 17, 18. 

€U Xpurrop found in the received 
text after rov^Oeov must be stnick 
out as a gloss. The balance of autho- 
rity is decidedly against it. 

rerpcucoo'ta ie.r.X.] In the prophetic 
passage. Gen. xv. 13, the length of the 
sojourn in Egypt is given in round 
numbers as 40Q years : in the historical 
statement^ Exod. xii 40 sqq., it is de- 
fined more exactly as 430 years. The 
Hebrew text in both passages implies 
that the residence in Egypt occui»ed 
the whole time. In the latter how- 
ever the Lxx inserts words so as to 
include the sojourn of the patriarchs in 
Canaan before the migration, thus re- 
ducing the actual term of residence in 
Egypt to about half this period. In 
the Vat MS the passage runs, 17 de kot- 
oiKfja-is r&v vl&v ^laparjk rfv Kar^^a-av 
iv yfj hlyxmrt^ koL iv y^ Xavaav enj 
TerpaKocia rpuueovra Trevre (the last 
word however being erased). The 
Alex. MS reads irapoiKffa-is, irapt^KtfO'ajff 
adds after Xavaav the words avrol Ktu 
ol iraT€p€s avraPf SO as to bring out the 
revised chronology more clearly, and 
omits TTcvrc. The Samar. Pent, takes 
the same view, agreeing in its reading 
with the Alex. MS. This seems in &ct 
to have been the received chronology. 
It is adopted not only by St Paul here, 
but by Josephus, Ant, n. 15. 2, by the 
Targum of Pseudo- Jonathan, and sub- 
stantially by the book of Jubilees 
(Ewald,t/aAr&.ni. p. 77). On the other 
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apyfj(rai Tt)j/ eTrayycXlap. '^€i yap €K vofiov rl 
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Ttav Trapa/Bdarewp X^P^^ TrpoceTedriy axpis ov e\dti 



hand in St Stephen's speech (Acts yii. 
6), and in Philo(Oww rer. div. her, § 54, 
p. 511 m), Gen. XV. 13 is referred to, 
which extends the sojourn in Egypt 
over 400 years ; and this is the chrono- 
logy adopted in otherpassages of Jose- 
phus {Ant IL 9. I, -fit tT! V. 9. 4), who 
is thus inconsistent with himself. The 
Lxx translators may have inserted the 
explanatory clause on grounds of inter- 
nal criticism, or in deference to chrono- 
logical records to which they had ac- 
cess in Ifeypt. The difficulties, which 
attend both systems of chronology, 
need not be considered here, as they 
do not affect St Paul's argument, and 
cannot have entered into his thoughts. 
/< 18. €t yap K.rX^ * To abrogate and 
annul the promise I say, for this is 
the effect of making the inheritance 
dependent on law.* The yap justifies 
the expressions 'abrogate' * annul' of 
the previous verses. Noftoff and ciroy- 
yeXm are used without the article, as 
describing two opposing principles. 

ovK€Ti\ is here logical, *this being 
once granted, it is not etc.', as Rom. 
vii. 17, xi, 6, ''Ert is so used fre- 
quently. 

iccxaptorat] ^ hath hestowed it (the 
inheritance) as a free gift.' The per- 
fect tense marks the permanence of 
the effects. 

19, 20. *Had the law then no pur- 
pose ? Yes : but its very purpose, its 
whole character and history, betray 
its inferiority to the dispensation of 
grace. In four points this inferiority 
is seen. First; Instead of justifying 
it condemns, instead of giving life it 
kills: it was added to reveal and 
multiply transgressions. Secondly; It 
was but temporary; when the seed 
cBme to whom the promise was given, 
it was annulled. Thirdly; It did not 



come direct from God to man. There 
was a double interposition, a twofold 
mediation, between the giver and the 
recipient. There were the angels, who 
administered it as God's instruments; 
there was Moses (or the high-priest) 
who delivered it t^ man. Pourthly; 
As follows from the idea of mediation, 
it was of the nature of a contract, 
depending for its fulfilment on the 
observance of its conditions by the two 
contracting parties. Not so the pro- 
mise, which, proceeding from the sole 
fiat of God, is unconditional and un- 
changeable.' 

rt oZv 6 vofjMsJ 'what then is t?ie 
law ?\ as I Cor. iii. 5 rl ovv itrnv 
'AttoXXoap; W dc eWtv IlavXof ; the cor- 
rect reading. Comp. also Rom iii. i. 

T&v irapaPdtreav X^P^^^ How is this 
to be interpreted ? Is it (i) *To check 
transgressions'? comp Clem, Hbm. xi. 
16 YrapaTTro/xarcoy X^*'^ 7 Tifi<opia rrre- 
rcu ; or is it rather (2) *To create trans- 
gressions'? for 'where there is no law 
there is no transgression' (Rom. iv. 1 5). 
Thus law reveals (Rom. iii. 20^ pro- 
vokes (Rom. vii. 7, 13), multipliesi;Rom. 
V. 20) sin or transgression. The use 
of x^P^^ (comp. I Joh. iii. 12) is sufli- 
ciently wide to admit either meaning. 
But the latter is to be preferred here ; 
for (i) The language of the Epistle to 
the Romans shows this to be St Paul's 
leading conception of the purposes 
and functions of the law ; and (2) This 
sense seems to be required by the 
expressions in the context, ^able to 
give life ' (ver. 21), 'included all under 
sin' (ver. 22). Comp. ii. 19. 

TrpooTTc^] This reading, which is 
somewhat better supported than mOrf, 
expresses more strongly the adven- 
titious character of the law; comp. 
fwi^utrdcrtrtTai ver. 15, and Rom. v. 20 
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TO tnrepfia w imiyyeXTaiy SiaTayeh St dyyeXwp ev 
X^^P^ f^^o-iTov* ^°6 he fieariTti^ 61/09 ovk ea-TiPy 6 Se 



TO irapanrSfta. 

fkOrf] For the omission of av see 
A. Buttnuum, § 33, p. 198 ; for the con- 
junctive^ the note on rp^x^ u. 2. 

rh airipfta ic.t.X.] ^the seed to whom 
the promise has been given,' ue. Christ. 
MrfytKrai is probably a passive, as 
2 Maoc. iv. 27. 

tuKraytXi di ayycX«y] * ordered, or 
administered by the medium qf 
angels* The first mention of angels 
in connexion with the giving of the 
law is in the benediction of Moses, 
Deut xxxiii. 2 BHp nna-JD nnKi, 
literally, 'and He came from (amidst) 
myriads of holiness,' i.e. countless 
angels who attend Him. Some modem 
commentators (see Knobel in loc,) 
obliterate the mention of angels by 
translating, ' He came from the heights 
of Eadesh,' pointing the word KHp 
vnth the lxx; buttiiough the paral- 
lelism gains by this, the sense thus 
assigned to 11331 is unsupported: 
and Bwald, Oesch, des V, Isr. 11. 257, 
still further changes ni33"l into n^^lD. 
The Lxx render the words frvv fivpiaari 
Kadrisy but introduce the angels in 
the following clause c«c dcft^i^ avrov 
ayyeXoi ptr avrov, where they must 
have had a different reading from our 
present Hebrew text (see Gesen. Hies. 
p. 358). Aquila, Symmachus, the Tar- 
gums, and Jewish expositors generally, 
agree in the common rendering of 11331 
\inp, other allusions in the ^ew 
Testament to the angels as adminis- 
tering the law are Acts viL 53 eXa- 
fiere tov vopov tls Siarayas dyyekaav 
(comp. w. 35, 38), Heb. ii. 2. See 
also Joseph. Ant. xv. 5, 3 iJ/acov be r^ 
KaXXurra rSv Soyfiarcav Koi ra wru^- 
rara r&v iv rolg vopois di dyyeXap 
irapa rov Bcov yuoBovrtov, Philo. de 
somn. p. 642 M, and the Book of Ju- 
bilees, c. I (Ewald's Jahrb. IL p. 233, 
m. p. 74). The angels who assisted 



in the giving of the law hold a very 
important place in the later rabbinical 
speculations. See the interpretation 
of Deut xxxiii. 2 in the Jerusalem 
Targum, and the passages cited by 
Gfrorer, Jahrh. des Heils, i. p. 226, 
p. 357 sqq., and by Wetstein here. 
The theology of the schools having 
thus enlarged upon the casual notices 
in the Old Testament, a prominence 
was given to the mediation of angels, 
which would render St Paul's allusion 
the more significant. 

In St Stephen's speech (Acts viL 53), 
as in the passage of Josephus, the 
angels are mentioned to glorify the 
law, being of^sed to mere human mi- 
nisters. Here the motive is different. 
The interposition of created beings is 
contrasted with the direct agency of 
God Himself. So also in Heb. ii. 2, 
where an a fortiori argument is drawn 
from the superiority of the salvation 
spoken by the Lord over the word 
spoken by angels {bC dyyeXcav). St 
Paul's contrast here between tiie di- 
rectness of the one ministration and 
the indirectness of the other has a 
parallel in 2 Cor. iii. 12 sqq. 

€v x**py • A Hebraism or Arama- 
ism, nearly equivalent to did : comp. 
Acts viL 3 5 . It is a frequent lxx trans- 
lation of 10, occurring especially in 
the expression ev x«tpt Mavaij, ag. 
Num. iv. 37, 41, 45, etc. In Syriac we 
meet with such phrases as ]>^05 p-^ri 
(L a €v x^tpl TTvevparos, Acts iv. 25, 
Pesh.), lIO-liQ-iOl f^^f^ (ie. cV x"P* 
mareasy Hab. ii. 4, Hexapl.) 

fifairov] The mediator is Moses. 
This is his common titie in Jewish 
writers. In the apocryphal dvafiaais 
or dvakrfyfns Moses says to Joshua npo- 
eBtdaaro fte o 0€Off npo jcorajSoXiJff kiht- 
px>v €ivai /ie rfjg btaBi^tajs avrov fteai" 
rtjv, Fabric. Cod. Pseud. V. T. l p. 845. 
See the rabbinical passages in Wet- 
stein, and Philo, Vit. Moys. hl 19^ 
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©€05 €£s ecrrlv. ''o ovv vo/xo^ kuto, twv lirayye^ 
Xiwp [tov Qeov]; fitj yevoiro. ei yap iSodtj vofio^ 



p. l6o M oca /ua-irffs Kai iiaXXatcnit. 
There would appear to be an aUusion 
to this recognized title of Moses also 
in Heb. viii 6 (comp. ix. 15, xiL 24), 
wh^^ onr Lord is styled ' a mediator 
of a better coyenant' Though the 
word itself does not occnr in the Mo- 
saic narratiye, the mediatorial func- 
tions of Moses appear clearly, e. g. 
Exod. XX. 19, and Dent t. 2, 5 Kv- 
pios 6 0€os vfiMV dUBero npos vfiag duir 
S^iajv.,,Kaym eUrr^Keiv dpa fiea-ov Kvpiov 
Koi vfiSv icrX The reference in St 
Paul seems to be to the first giving 
of the law : if extended to its after 
administration, the /ico-tnyr wonld then 
be the high priest; see Philo, Mon. 
H. 12, p. 230 M /leBoptop dfjiil>ouf iva d(A 
fiea-ov Tt»os avSpanroi tkatrKavrai Ocov: 
but this extension does not seem to 
be contemplated here. 

On the other hand Origen (iy. p. 692, 
ed. Delame), misled by i TinL ii 5, un- 
derstood the mediator of Christ, and, 
as usual, carried a yast number of 
later commentators with him. Thus 
it is taken by Yictorinus, Hihiry, Je- 
rome, Augustine, and ChrysostonL So 
also Condi. Antioch. (Routh, ReL Saer, 
m. p. 295), Euseb. JSeel. Th. i. 20. 11, 
Athan. c. Apoll. l 12. Much earlier 
than Oi%en, Mardon would seem to 
haye entertained this yiew, flippol. 
Hcer. vn. 31, p. 254. Basil howeyer 
clearly showed that Moses was meant, 
referring to Exod. xx. 19, de Spir. 
Sanct. XIV. 33 (in. p. 27, Gamier), and 
it was periiaps owing to his influence 
that the correct interpretation was 
reinstated. So Theodore Mops., Theo- 
doret,Oennadius ; and comp. I>idym.tn 
Ps. pp. 1 571, 1665 (Migne). Pelagins 
gtyes the altematiye. 

It will be seen that St Paul's argu- 
ment here rests in effect on our Lord's 
diyinity as its foundation. Otherwise 
He would haye been a mediator in 
the same sense in which Moses iros a 
GAL. 



mediator. In another and a higher 
sense St Paul himself so speaks of our 
Lord (i TinL iL 5). 

20. The number of interpretations 
of this passage is said to mount up 
to 250 or 300. Many of these arise 
out of an error as to the mediator, 
many more disregard the context, 
and not a few are quite arbitraiy. 
Without attempting to discuss others 
which are not open to any of these 
objections, I shall giye that which 
appears to me the most probable. 
The meaning of the first clause seems 
tolerably clear, and the range of pos- 
sibility with regard to the second is 
not yery great 

o hi fua-iTrft ivbs ovk ^otiv] 'no me- 
diator can he a mediator qf one.* 
The very idea of mediation supposes 
two persons at least, between whom 
the mediation is carried on. The law 
then is of the nature of a contract 
between two parties, God on the one 
hand, and the Jewish people on the 
other. It is only yalid so long as 
both parties fulfil the terms of the 
contract. It is therefore contingent 
and not absolute. The definite article 
with /ico-tn^ff expresses the idea, the 
specific type, as 2 Cor. xii. 12 r^ <nf^ 
fula TOV airooToKov, Joh. X. 1 1 o voifJjp 
6 Kokos : see Winer, § xyiii. p. 1 19. 

o W e«6ff €& eWiV] * biU God (the 
giyer of the promise) ie one.' Unlike 
the law, the promise is absolute and ' 
unconditional. It depends on the sole 
decree of God. There are not two 
contracting parties. There is nothing 
of the nature of a etipidation. The 
giyer is eyerything, the redpient no< 
thing. Thus the primary sense of 
' one ' here is numerical The further 
idea of unchangeableness may per- 
haps be suggested ; but if so, it is ra- 
ther aoddental than inherent. On 
the other hand this proposition is 
quite unconnected with the lund»- 

10 
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SiKaioavun* ^dWd crvpeKXeurep tj ypaif)^^ tu iravTa 
viro dfiapriavy *lva ly eTrayyeXia €k TrYo-rews 'Itjcrov 
Xpi<rTOv Bo6^ TOis Tnarevova-iv. ^^wpo tov Se eXdeiu 



mental statement of the Mosaic law, 
'The Lord thy God is one God/ though 
resembling it in fonn. 

21. 'Thus the law differs widely 
from the promisa Bat does this dif- 
ference imply antagonism 1 Did the 
law interfere with tiie promise ? Far 
otherwise. Indeed we might imagine 
such a law, that it would take the 
place of the promise, would justify 
and giye Ufe. This was not the effect 
of ^e law of Moses. But still it was 
a {preparatory discipline, it led the 
way to Christ' 

r&p irrayytXtAv] the plural. Bee the 
note on ver. 16. 

vSfjtos 6 bvvafi€vos] *' a laic, $itch as 
cntld* For the position of the arti- 
cle see note i. 7, and comp. Acts iv. 12. 

(wmoifjaai] including alike the spi- 
ritual life in the present and the glo- 
rified life in the future, for in the 
Apostle's conception the two are 
blended together and inseparable. 
The 'inheritance' applies to both. 
Compare the scriptural use of 'salva- 
tion' *the kmgdom of heaven,* etc. 

22, 23. In this metaphor which 
describes the position of the Jews 
before Christ, two ideas are involved. 
First, that of constraint or oppres- 
sion. They were brought under the 
dominion of sin, were locked up in 
its prison-house, and so were made 
to feel its power. Secondly, that of 
fcatchfid care. They were fenced 
about as a peculiar people, that in 
due time they might become the de- 
pository of the Gospel and the centre 
of its Effusion. The first idea is pro- 
minent in ver. 22^ the second appears 
in ver. 23. 

22. 'On the contrary, as the pas- 
sage of Scripture testifies, the law con- 
4emned all alike^ yet not finally and 



irrevocably, but only as leading the 
way for the dispensation of £uth, the 
fulfilment of the promise.' 

(rtWicXci(rcv i; ypacj^f] The scripture 
is here represented as doing that 
which it declares to be done. 

The passage, which St Paul has in 
mind, is probably either Ps. cxliii. 2, 
quoted above ii. 16, or Deut. xxviL 
26, quoted iii. 10. In Rom. iii. 10— 
18 indeed the Apostle gathers toge- 
ther several passages to this same 
purport, and it might therefore be 
supposed that he is alluding here ra- 
ther to the general tenour of Scrip- 
ture than to any special text. But 
the following facts seem to show that 
the singular ypa<l>ri in the N. T. always 
means a particular passage of Scrip- 
ture ; (i) Where the reference is clearly 
to the sacred writii^s as a whole, as 
in the expressions, 'searching the 
scriptures,' 'learned in the scriptures,' 
etc., the plural ypast^ai is universally 
found, e.g. Actsxvii. 11, xviii. 24, 28. 
(2) We meet with such expressions 
as 'another scripture' (Job. xix. 37), 
'this scripture' (Luke iv. 21), 'every 
scripture' {2 Tim. iii. 16). (3) *H 
ypa^^ is most frequently used in in- 
troducing a paiticular quotation, and 
in the very few instances where the 
quotation is not. actually given, it is 
for the most part easy to fix the pas- 
sage referred to. These instances are 
Joh. ii. 22 (Ps. xvi. 10 ; see Acts IL 
27), Joh. xvii. 12 (Ps. xli. 10; sea 
Joh. xiii. 18), Joh. xix. 28 (Ps. Ixix. 
22), Joh. XX. 9 (Ps. xvi. 10). The 
biblical usage is followed also by the 
earliest fathers. The transition from 
the * Scriptures ' to the ' Scripture ' is 
analogous to the transition from ra 
iSt/3Xca to the 'Bible'. 

-wveKKeia-fv viro dfiapriay] Le. 8Ub- 
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Tviv Tria-TiVy vtto vofxov e^povpovfxeda a-vvKXeiOfievoi eU 
Tfiu fxeWoya-av irto'Tiv d7roKa\v(p6fjpai. ^wcrTe 6 i/o- 
fio^ 7raiSay(ay6s vfiwp yeyopev eU XpiaroVy "Iva eK 



jected to the dominion of sin without 
means of escape, a pregnant expres- 
sion: comp. Rom. xi. 32 owc/cXcurei^ 
yap o Gcoy rovs navras ctr dntiBfiav tva 
Tovs iravTos ikei^ajj. The word airyickci' 
€iv seems never to mean simply *to 
include/ The A. V. has the -more 
correct but somewhat ambiguous ren- 
dering 'conclude' here. avyicKcUivcisia 
a common construction; see Fritzsche, 
^om. n. p. 545. 

TO TTovra] The neuter is naturally 
used where the most comprehensiye 
term is wanted: comp. i Cor. i. 27, 
CoLi. 20, Ephes. i. 10. 

tva] The consciousness of sin is a 
necessary step towards justification. 
See noteii. 19, and comp. Rom. I. c. 

€K iriareos ic.t.X.] Not a mere tauto- 
logy after rois Triarevova-iv. St Paul's 
opponents agreed with him that only 
a believer could obtain the promise. 
They differed in holding that he ob- 
tained it not by his faith, but by his 
works. 

23. e<f}povp€Vfie3a ovvKkeiofjLcvoi] 'were 
ehiU up and kept in ward': comp. 
"Wisd. xviL 15 €(l)povp€'iTo fls rfjv 
da-iBrjpov fipicrffv KaTaK\€ia-B€ist Plut. 
de d^. ora^. p. 426 b ovbk <f>povp€ltf 
o-vyKXeia-avTas rg i5X,^. 

The use of marLs in these verses 
(vv. 22, 23, 25) links together its ex- 
treme senses, passing from the one to 
the other, (i) Faith, the subjective 
state of the Christian, (2) The faith, 
the Gospel^ the objective teaching, the 
system of which * faith' is the leading 
feature. See the note i. 23, and p. 155. 

24. Trcubayayyos] Comp. I Cor.iv. 1 5. 
The paedagogus or tutor, frequently a 
superior slave, was entrusted with the 
moral supervision of the child. Thus 
his office was quite distinct from that 
of the diddaKcikos, 80 that the English 



7rro"T€fti9 



rendering, 's<^oolmaster,' conveys a 
wrong idea. The followmg p&mge of 
Plato (Lj/sis, p. 208 c) is a very com- 
plete illustration of the use which St 
Paul makes of the metaphor; 2€ avroy 
€6(rip &PXCIV g-cavTov, fj ovbe tovto hri- 
Tp€irova-i <rot ; Urns yap, cffirj, eVirpc- 
irova-iv ; *AXX' apxfi ris aov ; "Obe Tratd- 
ayaryos, eKprj. Mwi/ BovXos «i/; 'AXXa 
Ti fipu; iip.€Tep6s y€f €<l)Tj, *H deivov, ^v 
^ ryaJ, iXcvdepov tvra vrro dovkov op- 
X^o-Bai, tL be noiMv aZ ovros 6 9raidaya>- 
yor o-ov apx€i ; ^Aywv brfirov, e<l>rj, €tfdiBar 
(ncGEXov. Map yaj Koi ovroi crow apxava-iv, 
ol bibdaKoXoi ; Uavras Biprov. UafiTroK- 
Aovs apa (rot dtoTroras Koi apxovras ciccdv 
o Trarrjp €(l>iaT7}a-iv. On the 'psedago- 
gus,' see Becker and Marquardt, Horn. 
Alt. V. I. p. 114, and Smith's Diet, qf 
Antiq. s. v. As well in his inferior 
rank, as in his recognized duty of enr 
forcing discipline, this person was a fit 
emblem of the Mosaic law. The rabbi- 
nical writers naturalised the word n-m- 
bayoyyos, ii;i*TEJ (see Schottgen here), 
and in the Jerusalem Targum it ig 
used to translate IDK (AV. 'a nurs- 
ing father') Numb. xi. 12. 

The tempting explanation of Traiba^ 
yayyos €is Xpurrov, * one to conduct us 
to the school of Christ,' ought pro- 
bably to be abandoned. Even if thi^ 
sense did not require irpos Xpiarov or 
€ls Xpiarov, the context is unfavor- 
able to it. There is no reference here 
to our Lord as a teacher, 'Christ' 
represents the freedom of mature age, 
for which the constraints of childhood 
are a preparation ; compare Ephea iv. 
13 €is avbpa T€\€iov (*full grown') ciff 
p,€Tpop fjXiKLas Tov nXrfpafiaros rov 
Xpiarov, The metaphor of the paeda- 
gogus seems to have grown out of 
iffipovpovyLcOa, and thus the main idea 
is that of strict supervision. The n-cuds- 
10 — 2 
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ovKCTi vwo TraiSaytayoif itrfiev. ^iravre^ yap viol 
Oeov icrre iia ttj^ 7ri<rT€ft)9 eu Xpitrrw 'Iiycroi;* ^''oaoi 
yap eh Xpiarop i/3a7rTi(r6fir€y XpiaTov eve^vtraa-de. 
^ovK evi 'loi/SaZov ovZk ''EWi;i/, ovk ivi Soi;\os ovZe 



aywyot had the whole moral direction 
of the child, so that mudayiayia became 
equivalent to ' moral training,' and the 
idea convejed by the term need not 
be restricted to any one function. 
Compare Hut Num. 15 cV W rotavrrfg 
waihaywytas vpot to BtMy ovr«»ff ij iroKis 
cyfyovri x*^P^^^ icr.X., and Liban.iy. 
437, ed. Reiske (quoted in Wetstein), 
irpArop fxiv vofUf trcuhay^ayfiaoiup aMiy 
T^v irpoaip€a'i¥, «Sff hf rf^p mro row vofiov 
fi;/iuiir ayadvo/icyoi (rta<l>pov€iv avayicar 
(tnrrai, 

25, 26. itrfuv, iarf\ See a similar 
instance of the interchange of th.e first 
and second persons in i Tbess. y. 6 
froiTCff yap vfu7s vloi ifuarog ccrrc Ktii 
viol TJiUpaf OVK itrfjilp WKTOf ovde crico- 

TOVff. 

26. ir6vT€s yap K.r.X.] */or pS dU 
are sons qf Ood by your faiths sons of 
God in ChrUt Jesiu* The stress of 
the sentence lies on froyrcr and v2oc; 
^all,^ Jews and G^tiles alike, those 
under the law and those without the 
law; ^ioru^ (v2ot), claiming therefore 
the priirileges, the liberty of sons, so 
that the rigorous supervision of the 
tutor (ira(daya>yoff) ceases when you 
cease to be children (Traidcr). 

vloX B€ov\ In ISt Paul the expres- 
sions, ^ sons of God,' ' children of God,' 
mostly convey the idea of Itbertyy as 
iv. 6, 7, Rom viil 14 sqq., (see how- 
ever PhiL iL 15), in St John of guUe- 
lessneM and love, e.g. i Joh. iii. i, 2, 
10. In accordance with this distinc- 
tion St Paul uses vloX as well as rcxi/a, 
St John rcKva only. 

c'y Xpicrrf ^Ii/o-oO] The context shews 
that these words must be separated 
from dia Ttjs TTtoTf »ff. They are thrown 
to the end of the sentence so as to 
form in a manner a distinct proposi- 
tion, on which the Apostle enlarges in 



the follovnng verses: 'You are sons 
by your union vnth, your existence in 
Christ Jesus.' 

27. * In Jesus Christ, I say, for M 
ye, who were baptized into Christ, did 
put on Christ:' yap introduces the 
explanation of the foregoing iv Xpurr^ 
'lijcroO. 

cVcdvcracr^c] The metaphor has been 
supposed to be taken from the white 
garments in which the newly baptized 
were clothed; see Bingham, Christ. 
Antiq, xi. 11. § i. It is scarcely pro- 
bable however that the ceremoniiJ of 
baptism had become so definitely fixed 
at this early date, that such an allusion 
would speak for itself. The metaphor 
in fact is very common in the lxx, e.g. 
Job viii. 22 (ala-xvvriv), xxix. 1 4 (dueoio- 
(rvvr)v\ xxxix. 19 (<f>6Pov), Ps. xxxiv. 26 
{aia-xvvrjv KaX ivrpomiv), xcii. I {(EVirpi' 
TTfiav, dvvafuv), cilL I, etc. COmp. iyKOfjL- 
pova^ai I Pet. Y. 5. See also Schott- 
gon on Rom. xiii. 14. On the other 
hand in the context of the passage of 
Justin quoted below (ver. 28) there is 
apparently an allusion to the baptismal 
robes. 

28. ' In Christ ye are all sons, all 
free. Every barrier is swept away. 
No special claims, no special disabili- 
ties exist in Him, none can exist. The 
conventional distinctions of religious 
caste or of social rank, even the natu- 
ral distinction of sex, are banished 
hence. One heart beats in all: one 
mind guides all : one life is lived by 
all. Te are all one man, for ye are 
members of Christ' 

OVK €vi] ' there is no room for, no 
place for,' negativing not the fiict 
only, but the possibility, as James i. 17 
Trap* ^ OVK tvi napaKkayrj. The right 
account of tvi seems to be given by 
Winer, § xiv. p. 92. It is not a con- 
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eKevdepo^y ovk evi aparev Kal BtjXv* irdvre^ yap vfieh 
619 ifrre iv Xpitrrw 'Iticov. ^ei ie v/xeT^ Xpifrrov^ 
apa Tov 'A/Bpaafi anrepfia iarre, kut eirayyefdav 
kXfipovofioi. 

a8. Swawr€t yhp ifuSs, 



traciaon of cWoriy but tbe prepodtion 
€¥, Ivty strengthened by a more vigor- 
ous accent, like ^c, iropo, and used 
with an ellipsis of the sabstantiye verb. 

*£XXi7i/] See the note iL 3. 

iSip<rtv KoL 6TJkv\ The connecting par- 
ticle is perhaps changed in the third 
clause^ because the distinction now 
mentioned is diflferent in kindy no 
longer social but physicaL There may 
be an aUnsion to Gen. i 27 apa€v kcX 
&fikv €froirj{r€v avrovSf and if SO, this 
clause will form a climax : 'eyen the 
primeval distinction of sex has ceased' 
Comp. CoLiiL 11. 

Either on this passage^ or on some 
unrecorded saying of our Lord similar 
in import (comp. Lnke xx. 35), may 
have been founded the mysticd lan- 
guage attributed to our Lord in the 
apocryphal Gospel of the Egyptians 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, m. p. 553, ed. 
Potter). Being asked by Salome when 
His kingdom should come, He is r^ 
ported to have answered, ' "When the 
two shall be one, and the male with 
the female, neither male nor female.' 
These obscure words were much dis- 
cussed in early times and diversely in- 
terpreted, e.g. by the Ophites (HippoL 
HtBT. Y. 7), by the Pseudo-Clement 
of Rome (^ist 2. § 12), by Cassianus 
(CHenL Alex. L c), and by Theodotus 



(Clem. Alex. p. 985). See also the 
remarks of Clement of Alexandria 
himself, pp. 532, 539 sq., besides the 
passage first dted. For another coin- 
cidence of St Paul's language with a 
saying attributed to our Lord, but not 
found in the Gospels, see i Thess. 
V. 21. 

fh ccrrc] *are one man* Comp. 
Ephes. iL 15 rovs dvo rrto^ cV iavr^ tig 
ha Koipop Mpwwovy and Justin DiaL 
§ 116. p. 344 B ovrns rififU ol dm rov 
'liyoov oyo/iaro£ tis €it ivBptafKos irt(rrcv- 
a'€afT€s ..^rh, pvwapa Ifiorta awfift^t" 
afimi it.r.X., which seems to be a remi- 
mscence of this passage of St PauL 
The neuter &, found in some texts, 
destroys the point of the expression, 
the oneness as a eomeiom agent, 

29. XpunroC] 'are part qf Christ , 
are members of Christ,' not merely 
^are the property of Christy are serv- 
ants of Christ' The argument turns 
on the entire identity of the Christian 
brotherhood with Clirisi 

&pa rov 'Afipaofi] 'then being one 
with Christ, ye are AhrahanCe eeedf 
for He is that seed of Abrabam, to 
whom the promise was given. Seethe 
note on ver. 16. 

KOT iwayytkUof] emphatic; 'heirs 
indeed, but heirs by promise^ not by 
law.' See ver. 18. 
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The interpretation of Deut xxi. 23. 

^ This passage oocapied an important place in the early controrersies 
between the Christians and the Jews. Partly owing to this circumstance, 
and partly from the ambiguity of the Hebrew, it was variously interpreted 
and applied. 
Ambigmty The words of the original are ^V^n D*n7K tmp ^D, 'for (the) curse 
^ k!1 ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ hanged.' The ambiguity arises out of the construction 
of D\i7K, since the case attached to n^Tp may denote either the x>er8on 
who pronounces the curse, as Judges ix. 57 (QHI^ ^^^p), and 2 Sam. xyi. 12 
(in7?p in the Q'ri), or the person against whom the curse is pronounced, as 
Gen. xxriL 13 (^^77p) ; in other words, it represents either a subjectiye or 
Two ren- &n objectiye genitive. As we assign one or other sense therefore to the 
deringB. dependent case, we get two distinct interpretations, 
(i) Lxx and I. 'He that is hanged is accursed in the sight of God.' This is the 
St Paul, rendering of the lxx, KeKorrjpafUvos vrro rod e^ ov, adopted in substance, it 
would appear, by St Paul ; and seems to have obtained the suflrages of 
most recent commentators, whatever their opinions. It is certainly sup- 
ported by a more exact parallel (Judges ix. 57) than the alternative render- 
ing, and seems to suit the context better, for the sense will then be, 'Do 
not let the body hang after sunset; for the hanging body (of a malefactor) 
defiles the land, since the curse of God rests upon it' 
(ii) Judaic 2. The other rendering is, ' He that hangeth is a contempt of, a 
writers. reproach or insult to God.' This seems to have been the popular Jewish 
inteipretation (shared therefore by Jewish Christians) at all events from 
the second century of the Christian aera. The passage was so taken by 
the Jewish or Ebionite translators, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus^. 
It is explained in this way in the ancient Jewish commentary on Deutero- 
nomy, Siphri\ and in the so-called Targum of Jonathan'. This rendering 
appeared also in the Ebionite GospeM. And in one of the earliest Chris- 
tian apologies, a Jewish interlocutor brought forward this text, quoting it 
in the form, ' He that hangeth is a reviling of God'.' It is found more- 

1 Jerome on this passage of Gala- Un. Thea. T. xv. p. j66, 

tians gives the rendering of Aqijila and a ^^^VD^ KhSk DTp h^HlS^p 

Theodotion as 'maledictio Dei est sus- "^^^i^ <it ig contempt before God to 

pensus.' This is re-translated Kardpa j^^ng a man.' 

GeoO in Bahrdt's Orig, Hexapl i. p. 436W 4 ^t least so I understand the Ian- 

But just below (see note 5) speaking of g^^gg of Jerome, I c, *haec verba Ebion 

another writer Jerome employs the same ^\q hseresiarches semichristianus et se- 

word maledictio to translate \oi8opla, mijudseus ita interpretatus est, 5r« v^pis 

which may therefore have been used by q^qQ ^ KpcfAdfieyos, id est, quia injuxia 

Aquila and Theodotion also, and is less p^^ ^g^ suspensus.' 

ambiguous than Kardpa, The rendering 6 Hieron. I c, 'memmi me in alter- 

of Symmachus, as given in Latin by catione lasonis et Papisci quae Gneco 

Jerome,was,* quia propter blasphemiam germone conscripta est ita reperiase, 

Dei suspensus est.' \oidopla Oeov 6 KpepLdptepos, id est, 'male- 

« *Qua de causa iste suspenditurl dictio Dei qui appensus est'.' See be- 

* Quia maledixit nomini (Dei) ;* see Ugo- i^w, p. 15 1, note 5. 
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over in the Peshiio Syriac^ The same also would seem to be the interpre- 
tation adopted in the older Targum' where the passage runs, 'Since for 
what he sinned before God he was hanged/ but the paraphrastic freedom 
of this rendering leaves room for some doubt Though these writen differ 
widely from each other as to the meaning to be put upon the words, they 
agree in their rendering so far as to take D^ITK as the object^ not the sub- 
jectj of rkhp. 

It may be conjectured that this rendering obtained currency at first 
owing to the untoward circumstances of the times. Jewish patriots were 
impaled or crucified as rebels by their masters whether Syrians or Romans. 
The thought was intolerable that the curse of God should attach to these. 
The spirit of the passage indeed implied nothing of this kind, but the 
letter was all powerful in the schools of the day : and a rendering, which 
not only warded off the reproach, but even if dexterously used, turned it 
against the persecutor, would be gladly welcomed'. An interpretation 
started in this way would at length become traditional^ 

But it was especially in controversies with the Christians, as I have The text 
mentioned, that the Jews availed themselves of this passage. In whatever used by 
way interpreted, it would seem to them equally available for their purpose. *^®.?*^'" 
The 'offence of the cross' took its stand upon the letter of the kwgiver's ^rirtiant, 
language, and counted its position impregnable. Again and again doubt- 
less, as he argued in the synagogues, St Paul must have had these words 
cast in his teeth, 'accursed of God,' or 'an insult to God,' or 'a bhisphemer 
of God, is he that is hanged on the tree.' More than once the early Christ- 
ian apologists meet and refute this inference, when writing against the 
Jews. This is the case with Ariston of Pella^, with Justin Martyr", with 
Tertullian^. In Jerome's time the same argument was brought by the 
Jews against the leading &ct on which the foith of a Christian rests"; and 
later literature shows that Christ crucified did not cease to be ' to the Jews 
a stumbling-block.' 

^ 'Because whosoever blasphemeth ed: 'rimpiccato h (produce) iropreca-. 

God shall be hanged.' zione contro Dio (dob: il lasciare il ca- . 

* So it may be inferred horn a com- davereesposto lungo tempo alia pubblica 
parison with the translation of Symma- vista non pub che irritare gli animi, e 
chus, of thePeshito, and of the Ebionite indurli ad esecrare i giudici e le leggi): 
GrospeL Otherwise the same meaning e (oltraccib) non devi rendere impura la ' 
miglkt be got from the other rendering, taa terra etc.,' Liuzatto, II PentateueOj 
'accursed of God,' and so 'a sinner in Trieste, 1858. 

the sight of God.' ^^ In the 'Dispute of Jason and Pa- 

" Thus the Targum of Psendo-Jona* piscus;' see above p. 150, note 5, and 

than, after rendering the passage as given Bouth, Rel, Sacr, I. p. 95. 
above p. 150, note 3, adds 'unless his • Dial. c. Tryph. c. 96, p. 3^3 a 

sins have occasioned it to him.' It is ^ Adv. JudcBOf, § la 

possible however that this is aimed at ^ Hieron. I.e. So too in the work 

Christianity. At all events it presents of Evagrius (c. 430 A. D., see Grennad. 

a curious contrast to the interpretation Vir. III. 50) entitled AUercaiio inter 

of the older Targum. TheopkUum ChrisUanum et Sitfumem 

* See the passages quoted in Schott- Jvdceum, Migne's PcUr, Lai, XX. p. 
gen here. The following is the interpret- 1174B. 

ation of a learned rabbi recently deceas- 
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and ap- The passage in Deuteronomy, it is trae, does not refer directly to cruci- 

P^^^ fixion as a means of execution, but to impaling bodies after death. It has 
cradfisuoiL ^'^^^ ^^ indeed that Philo^ speaks of the impalement there mentioned as 
a mode of puttiDg to death, but this seems to be a mistake. Philo says, 
that Moses wonld have put such malefactors to death ten thousand times 
over if it were possible, but not being able to kill them more than once, he 
adds another penalty, ordering murderers to be gibbeted {rifiapiay SXXrjp 
npwr^UaTaTT€T(U kcXcvov rmts av^koyras avaa-KoK(mi(^t<rBai), Nor, SO far as I 
am aware, is there any evidence to show that the Jews at the time of the 
Christian era interpreted the passage of death by crucifixion. Crucifixion 
was not a Jewish punishment. The Evangelist (Joh. xviii. 32) sees a pro- 
vidence in the delivering over of our Lord to the Romans to be put to 
death, that so He might die in the manner He himself had foretold. It 
had been employed occasionally in seasons of tumult by their own princes', 
but was regarded as an act of great atrocity. Even the Romans looked 
upon crucifixion with abhorrence'. To the Jews it was especially hateful 
owing in part no doubt to the curse attaching to this ignominious exposure 
of the body in the passage of Deuteronomy. For though this passage did 
not contemplate death by crucifixion, the application was quite Intimate. 
It was the hanging, not the death, that brought ignominy on the sufferer, 
and defilement on the land. Hence the Chaldee paraphrase of Deutero- 
nomy employs the same word (3?V) which is used in several places in the 
Peshito Syriac to describe the crucifixion of our Lord (e. g. GaL iii. i). 
Hence also later Jews, speaking of Jesus, called Him by the same name of 
reproach (M^n, 'the gibbeted one')* which they found in the original text 
of the lawgiver^ It was not that they mistook the meaning of the word, 
but that they considered the Wo punishments essentially the same. No 
Jew would have questioned the propriety of St Paul's application of the 
text to our Lord. The curse pronounced in the law was inteiproted and 
strengthened by the national sentiment. 



The words denoting ^ Faith! 

Active and The Hebrew n^lDM, the Greek iricmsy the Latin 'fides,' and the Eng- 

pM>i^e i^]| 'faith,' hover between two meanings ; trtistftUnesSy the frame of mind 

^iB'aith' which rolies on another ; and trustworthinesSf the frame of mind which 

can be relied upon. Not only aro the two connected together gnunmati- 

1 De spec, leg, § 28, n. p. 324 m. Galatians: see Lange, Obs. Sacr. p. 1^3 

^ Joseph. Ant xin. 14. 2 referred aq. 

to in Winer, JUalw, s. v. Kreusdgung, • Cic. Verr. v. 64, ' cnideUaaimum 

On this question see Carpzov, Appar. teterrimumque supplicinm.' 

CrU. p. 591* I have not seen the trea- ^ Eisenmenger's £ntd. JvderUh. i. 

tise of Bomitius mentioned by Winer, pp. 88 sqq. 387, 496. On the Greek 

J)i8S,decrucenumEbr<B(>r,8uppl.f'ueritj teirina <rraupovVf <rKo\orlt€w, etc., see 

Wittenb. 1644. Those who maintain Lipsius, de Cruee, I. 4 sqq. (Op, T. n. 

that orucifizlon was a Jewish punish- p. 769.) 
ment rely mainly on this passage of 
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cally, as active and passive^ senses of the same word, or logically, as sub- 
ject and object of the same act; but there is a close moral afiSnity between 
them. Fidelity, constancy, firmness, confidence, reliance, tros^ belief — 
these are the links which connect the two extremes, the passive with the 
active meaning of ' faith.' Owing to these combined canses, the two senses 
will at times be so blended together that they can only be separated by 
some arbitrary distinction. When the members of the Christian brother- sometimes 
hood, for instance, are called ' the faithful/ oi irurroi, what is meant by combined, 
this? Does it imply their constancy, their trustworthiness, or their 
faith, their belief? In all such cases it is better to accept the latitude, 
and even the vagueness, of a word or phrase, than to attempt a rigid 
definition, which after all can be only artificial And indeed ike loss in 
grammatical precision is often more than compensated by the gain in 
theological depth. In the case of Hhe faithful' for instance, does not 
the one quality of heart carry the other with it, so that they who are 
trustful are trusty also'; they who have faith in God are stead&st and im- 
movable in the path of duty ? 

The history of the terms for 'faith' in the three sacred languages of 
Christian theology is instructive from more points of view than one. 

I . The Hebrew verb signifying * to believe, to trust/ is the Hlphil J*D«n. j, Hebrew. 
The Kal |DX would mean ' to strengthen, support, hold up,' but is only found HD^D^ 
in the active participle, used as a substantive with the special sense, ' one 
who supports, nurses, trains a child' (fraidaya>yoff, see note, Gal. iii. 24), and 
in the passive participle *firm, trustworthy.' The NipJial aocordingly 
means, 'to be firm, lasting, constant, trusty/ while the HiphU Tt^KH, with 
which we are more directly concerned, is, *to hold trustworthy, to rely 
upon, believe,' (taking either a simple accusative or one of the prepositions, 
3 or h) and is rendered 7rtcrreva> in the lxx, e.g. Gen. xv. 6. But there is 
in Biblical Hebrew no corresponding substantive for 'faith,' the active 
principle. Its nearest representative is HJIDM, ' firmness, constancy, trust- 
worthiness.' This word is rendered in the lxx most frequently by 0X17- 
^eia, oKriQivos (twenty-four times), or by TTiWty, iTMrros, d^iarrurros (twenty 
times); once it is translated ecrrrfpiyiAeyos (Exod. xvii. 12), once nXovrof 
(Ps. xxxvi 3, where Symm. had diT)V€Kms, Aq. niariv). It will thus be seen 
that n^lDfeC properly represents the passive sense of wiaris, as indeed the 
form of the word shows. But it will at times approach near to the active 
sense : for constancy under .temptation or danger with an Israelite could 
only spring from reliance on Jehovah. And something of this transitional 
or double sense it has in the passage of Habakkuk ii 4.' The latitude of 
the LXX translation, 7ri<ms, in that passage has helped out this meaning ; 
and in St Paul's application it is brought still more prominently forward. 

Thus in its Biblical usage the word n^lDK can scarcely be said ever to 
have the sense 'belief trusty' though sometimes approaduog towards it 

^- 
^ Throughout this note I have used course change places. ^\* 

ihetenns 'active' and 'passive' in refer- ' 'Qui fortis est, idem est fidens,* 

enoe to the act of beUeving, If referred says Cicero, Tu»e, m. 7. 

to the act of penuading they would of ' See the note 00 Gal iii. ii* 
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Aramaic. 



iL Greek. 

danical 
writeFB. 



Old Testa, 
ment. 



The inflaenoe of the Greek rendering howeyer doubtless reacted upon the 
original, and in the rabbinical Hebrew it seems decidedly to haye adopted 
this meaning (see Boxtorf, Lex, Bobbin, s. y.). The Aramaic dialects did 
something towards fixing this sense by an actiye form, deriyed from the 
same root )DK, bnt from the conjugation Aphel (corresponding to the 
Hebrew Hiphil), Thns in the Ghaldee of the Targum of Jonathan, the 
word denoting tiie faith of Abraham, Gen. xy. 6, is KDlJDSn, and the 
Syriac renders mWir in the New Testament by the same word "j^ iVn ,rn 
2. Unlike the Hebrew, the Greek word seems to haye started from 
the addye meaning. In its earliest use it is opposed to ' distrust ;' Hesiod 
Op. 342 niaT€ts y op rot ofiSs xal airtarlcu oSXefrav avhpas (comp. Theogn. 
83 1 marti xpi^fiar aircSiK«r ttiriariij d* ia-aoKra) ; and this is perhaps the sense 
most fayoured by analogy \ But eyen if it had not originally the passiye 
sense of faith side by side with the actiye, it soon acquired this meaning also, 
e.g. Mac]i.F'ragm.2y6 ovk dvBpos opKot iriaris aXX* opKtov dvrjp: and TTtomff be- 
came a common technical term for a ^ proof The transition was aided by 
the indefiniteness of the grammatical form, and such phrases as vltrriv 
txav Tivof formed a link of connexion between the two. The English word 
'persuasion' will show how easily the one sense may pass into the other. 
In the same manner moros has both meanings, ^ trusty,' as Hom. IL xvi. 
147 wurrvraros bi oi €<rK€, and * trustful,' as ^Esch. Prom. 917 rotr irebapcriois 
KTvjrois irurros. Bo also &jri(rros means both 'incredulous' (Hom. Od. xir. 
150), and * incredible' (iEsch. Prom. 832). 

With this latitude of use these words passed into the language of 
theology. In the Old Testament, there being no Hebrew equiyalent to the 
actiye meaning", tticttip has always the passiye sense, 'fidelity,' 'constancy*,' 
unless the passage in Habakkuk be regarded as an exception ^ So again 
there is no clear instance of morog with any but the passiye sense. 



1 Compare X^ariSf /u^<rTtj, Buttm. 
Ausf. Sprachl. § 119. 24. 

s As illuBtrating this fact, it is worth 
noticing that the word 'faith* occurs 
only twice in the Authorized Version 
of the Old Testament, Deut. zxxii. 10 
(< children in whom is no faith,* }pM, 
where it is plainly passive), and Hab. iL 
4 ; see note 4. 

^ Besides H^IDM, it occurs as a ren- 
dering of pt3K, ^^D^(, p!0^j and once 
as a paraphrase of Hl^y?, Prov. xv. 28. 
In all these words the passive sense is 
evident. 

^ ii. 4. The original reading .of the 
LXX is not clear. In the Yat. and Sin. 
HSS it is 6 6^ UKCuot ix TrlffTctis fiov, in 
the Alex, and others 6 Si SlKai6s ftou ix 
irlffTeus. In Hebr. x. 38 too (though 
not without various readings) /uov fol- 
lows S^aiof. Comp. also Clem. Alex. 



Strom, n. p. 432, Potter. With these 
data it is difficult to decide between 
two solutions; either (i) It may be in- 
ferred from the varying position of fwv 
that the word had no place in the ori- 
ginal text of the LXX; in this case St 
Paul (Gal. iii. 11, Rom. i. 17) may have 
quoted directly from the LXX : or (1) 'Bic 
irlcTeiii fiov was the original reading, 
afterwards altered into putv ix irlaTetos to 
remove any ambiguity as to the sense. 
In this latter case the LXX translators 
must have read ^11310X1 'my faith* (for 
in31D«3 'his faith,' the present He- 
brew text), and perhaps intended their 
rendering ix TUrreiis fJLOv to be under- 
stood, 'by faith in me;* (see however 
Rom. iii. 3, rf^v wlffTW rod Bew). That 
the Hebrew text was the same in the 
first and second centuries as at present, 
may be inferred not only from St Paul^ 
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The naage of the Apocrypha is chiefly valuable as shomig how difficult Apocry. 
it is to discriminate the two meanings, where there is no Hebrew original P^** 
to act as a check, and how easily the one runs into the other; e.g. Ecclos. 
xlvi. 15 cV niar€i avrov JKpipatrBfi irpo<f)vfTrjs Koi eytwcBrf €P friorcft ovrov 
marhg opcureaSf I Macc. ii. 52 'Afipaafi ovx} €V TTfipaa-fi^ €vp€3rj irurrog icai 
ikcyia-Btf avr^ cly IkKeuoavvrjv ; Ecclos. xlix. lO iXvrpwraro auroifs 4v iriar€t 
ikirlbos. In these passages the actiye sense seems to be forcing itself into 
notice ; and the writings of Philo, to which I shall have to refer presently, 
-show that at the time of the Christian era iriWir, 'faith/ 'belief/ had a 
recognised yalae as a theological term. 

In the New Testament marn is found in both its passive and its active NewTestft- 
sense. On the one hand, it is used for constancy, trustworthiness, whether m^i^^- 
of the immutable purpose of God, Rom. iii. 3 r^v nlariv rov eeov Korap- 
yj<r€i, or of good faith, honesty, uprightness in men, Matth. xziii 23 
af^fcorc rk fiapmpa rov pofiav, rfjv Kpitnv Kok to tfktov ical rfjv iriariv (see 
the note on Gal. v. 22). On the other hand, as * faith,' 'belief,' it assumes 
in the teaching of our Lord, enforced and explained by St Paul, the fore- 
most place in the phraseology of Christian doctrine. From this latter 
sense are derived all those shades of meaning by which it passes from the 
abstract to the concrete ; from faith, the subjective state, to the faith, the 
object of faith, the Gospel, and sometimes, it would appear^ the embodi- 
ment of fjEiith, the Church (see Gal. i 23, iii 22-^26, vi. 10). 

An other senses however are exceptional, and niarts, as a Christian 
virtue, certainly has the active meaning, 'trust/ 'beliel' But the use of 
the adjective ol marm for the Christian brotherhood cannot be assigned rurrSs. 
rigidly either to the one meaning or the other. Sometimes the context 
requires the active, as Joh. xx. 27 firf ylvov airiaros dX\a irurros (comp. 
GaL iii 9), sometimes the passive, as Apoc. ii. 10 ylvov ttiotos axpi Oavarov. 
But when there is no context to serve as a guide, who shall say in which of 
the two senses the word is used ? For the one it may be urged that the 
passive sense of maros is in other connexions by far the most common, 
even in the New Testament ; for the other, that its opposite Suriaros cer- 
tainly means 'an unbeliever.' Is not a rigid definition of the sense in such 
a case groundless and arbitrary ? For why should the sacred writers have 
used with this meaning only or with that a term whose v^ comprehensive- 
ness was in itself a valuable lesson^ ? 

application of the pMsage (supposing the looBeness of St" Paul's language 

him to quote from the Hebrew), but an entire mistake; but as a protest 

also from the fact that cM the Greek against the tendency of recent criticism 

Versions collected by Origen so read it. to subtle restrictions of meaning, un- 

See Jerome on Gal. iii. it, and on Hab. supported either by the context or by 

iL 4, Op. T. VL p. 608 sq. (ed. Vail.) confirmed usage, this essay seems to 

> The difficulty of exact definition me to be highly valuable. The use of 

in similar cases is pointed out in a sug- cl vurrcH is an illustration of this dilfi- 

gestive essay in Jowett's Epistlea of St culty. The expression rb edayyAtw 

Paid, n. p. 10 1 (2nd ed.). With Prof. rov XpurroO is another. What is meant 

Jowett's applications of his principles I by 'the Gk)Bpel of Christ'? Is it the 

am far from agreeing in many cases, Gospel which speaks of Christ, or the 

and I consider his general theory of Gospel which was delivered by Christy 
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B^ Latin. 3. It has been seen that the meaning of the Greek wurns was reflected 
^'* on its Hebrew original. Not less was this meaning infused into its Latin 

rendering. The verb ircorrvoo was natorally translated by 'credo/ but this 
root supplied no substantiYe corresponding to iriorir, no adjectiye (for 
'credulus' was stamped with a bad meaning) corresponding to ttuttos. 
Words were therefore borrowed irom another source, ' fides,' ' fidelis.' Now 
'fides,' as it appears in Classical writers up to the thne when it is adopted 
into Christian literature, is not so much 'belief, trust,' as 'fidelity, trust- 
worthiness, credit' Its connexion in some expressions however led the 
way toward this active meaning, at the very threshold of which it had 
already arrived ^ In the absence therefore of any exact Latin equivalent 
to the active sense of nitms^ the coincidence of ' fides' with some meanings 
of the Greek word, and the tendency already manifested to pass into the 
required sense ' belief, trust,' suggested it as the best rendering. Its intro- 
duction into Christian literature at length stamped it with a new image 
and superscription. In the case of the adjective 'fideles' agam, the passive 
sense was still more marked, but here too there was no alternative, and the 
original irurroi was, as we have seen, sufiSdently wide to admit it as at all 
events a partial rendering. 
EDgliih. The English terms * faith, faithful,' derived from the Latin, have inhe- 

rited the latitude of meaning which marked their ancestry; and it is 
perhaps a gain that we are able to render ni<ms,-in(rrolf by comprehensive 
words which, uniting in themselves the ideas of ' trustfulness' and * trust- 
worthiness,' of ' Glauben' and ' Treue,' do not arbitrarily restrict the power 
of the orighiaL 



The faith of Abraham. 

ReBolts of From the investigation just concluded it appears that the term ' faifh* 
the tomgo- can scarcely be said to occur at all in the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old 



or the Gospel which belongs to Christ f 
or rather, does it not combine all these 
meanings in itself 1 

^ Instances of such expressions are, 
'facerefidemalicui,* ' habere fidemalicui;* 
oomp. Ter. ffeaut, m. 3. 10 *Mihi fides 
apud hunc est me nihil facturum.' The 
tmstwortbiness, demonstrability, proof 
of the object, transferred to the subject, 
becomes 'assurance, conviction,' and 
so Cicero Parad. 9, in reference to aigu- 
mentsin public speaking says, 'fides est 
firma opinio.' See the whole passage. 
Thissense of 'conviction' is, I believe, the 
nearest approach to the Christian use of 
the term. It never so far as I am aware 
signifies trustfalness, confidence, as a 
quality inherent or abiding in a person. 
To assert a negative however is always 
dangerous, and possibly wider know- 



ledge or research would prove this posi- 
tion untenable. At all events the ordi- 
nary sense of 'fides' in Classical writers 
is 'trustworthiness, credit, fidelity to 
engagements.' 

' The Latin language indeed offered 
two words of a directly active meaning, 
*fidentia' and 'fiduda;' but the former 
of these seems never to have obtained a 
firm footing in the language (see Cic. 
de Inv, II. 163, 165, Tute, iv. 80), and 
the signification of both alike was too 
pronounoed for the sense required, 'fl- 
dentia' does not occur at all in the Latin 
translations (if the Concordance to the 
Vulgate is sufficient eridence); 'fidu- 
oia' is not uncommon, frequently as a 
rendering of rcLpfniffla, less often of 
wtwolOffiris, 0dpffotg but never of wlrriu 
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Testament. It is indeed a characteristic token of the difference between inginvesti- 
the two covenants, that under the Law the ^fear of the Lord* holds very g*^o»« 
much the same place i^ ^ faith in God,' ^ faith in Christ,' under the Gospel 
Avoe is the prominent idea in the earlier dispensation, tnut in the later. 
At the same time, though the word itself is not found in the Old Testament, 
the idea is not absent ; for indeed a trust in the Infinite and Unseen, sub- 
ordinating thereto all interests that are finite and transitory, is the very 
essence of the higher spiritual Ufe. 

In Abraham, the father of the chosen race, this attitude of trustfulness Lesion of 
was most marked. By faith he loft home and kindred, and settled in a Abraham's 
strange land : by faith he acted upon God's promise of a race and an inhe- '" 
ritance, though it seemed at yariance with all human experience : by faith 
he offered up his only son, in whom alone that promise could be fulfilled ^ 
Thus this one word ' faith' sums up the lesson of his whole life. And when, 
during the long silence of prophecy which separated the close of the 
Jewish from the birth of the Christian Scriptures, the Hebrews were led 
to reflect and comment on the records of their raoe» this feature of their 
great forefather's character did not escape notice. The two languages, 
which haying supplanted the Hebrew had now become the yehicles of 
theological teaching, both supplied words to express their meaning. In 
the Greek n-tcrrtr, in the Aramaic h^Ml^DM, the hitherto missmg term was 
first found. 

As early as the First Book of Maccabees attention is directed to this 
lesson : ' Was not Abraham found fSeiithful in temptation, and it was im- 
puted unto him for righteousness'?* Here however it is touched upon very 
lightly. But there is, I think, sufficient evidence to show that at the time becomes % 
of the Christian era the passage in Genesis relating to Abraham's faith Jj®"**,®^ 
had become a standard text in the Jewish schools, variously discussed and ^ '^ ^^ '* 
commented upon, and that the interest thus concentrated on it prepared 
the way for the fuller and more spiritual teaching of the Apostles of 
Christ. 

This appears to have been the case in both the great schools of Jewish 
theology, in the Alexandrian or Grseco-Judaic, and in the Rabbinical or 
Jewish proper, under which term we may include the teaching of the 
Babylonian dispersion as well as of Palestine, for there does not seem to 
have been any marked difference between the two. 

Of the Alexandrian School indeed Philo is almost the sole surviving 0) 4^^^' 
representative, but he represents it so fully as to leave little to be desired. »"^"*'* 
In Philo's writings the life and character of Abraham are again and again ^ ^""^' 
commented upon^ The passage of Genesis (xv. 6), doubly familiar to us 
from the applications in the New Testament, is quoted or referred to at 

^ Acts viL 1 — 5 ; Bom. iv. \^ — ii ; the direct subject of comment in the 

Heb. xi. 8 — 12, 17 — 19. , works of Philo entitled, Dt miffrat. 

' I Mace. ii. 53. Other less distinct Ahrah. i. p. 436 (Mangey) ; De Ahrcih, ftk 

references in the Apocrypha to the n. p. t ; Qwest in Otn. p. 167 (Aucher), *^ 

faith' of Abraham are, 1 Mace. i. 2 ; £c' besides being discussed in scattered 

ckis. xliv. 19 — 31. In both passages passages, especially in Qum rer. dtv. Aer. 

vurrbt occurs, but not TUrrit, I. p. 473 ; i>0 mutoL nom, I. p. 578. 

' The hiatoiy of Abraham is made 
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PhOo'ioom- least ten times^ Once or twice Philo, like St Paul, comments on the 
mentB on second danse of the yerse, the imputation of righteousness to Abraham, but 
G«n. XV. 6. f^j. ^^ ^^^ pj^ ^^ coincidence is confined to the remarks on Abraham's 
£uth. Sometimes indeed fiedth is deposed from its sovereign throne by 
being coordinated with piety',, or by being regarded as the reward^ rather 
than the source of a godly life. But &r more generally it reigns supreme 
in his theolc^. It is ' the most perfect of virtues V ' the queen of virtues^' 
It is 'the only sure and infallible good, the solace of life, the fulfilment of 
.worthy hopes, barren of evil and fertOe in good, the repudiation of the 
powers of evil, the confession of piety, the inheritance of happiness, the 
entire amelioration of the soul, which leans for support on Him who is the 
cause of all things, who is able to do all things, and willeth to do those 
which are most excellent ^' They that 'preserve it sacred and inviolate' 
have 'dedicated to God their soul, their senses, their reason V Such was 
the faith of Abraham, a 'most steadfast and unwavering futh,' in the pos- 
session of which he was 'thrice blessed indeed V 
The stoiy But in order to appreciate the points of diveigence from, as well as of 
of Abra- coincidence with, the Apostolic teaching in Philo's language and thoughts, 
ham an al- 1^ |g necessary to remember the general bearing of the history of Abraham 
ego»y« jjj YiiB system. To him it was not a history, but an allegory; or, if a 
history as well, it was as such of infinitely little importance. The three 
patriarchs represent the human soul united to God by three different 
means, Abraham by instruction, Isaac by nature, Jacob by ascetic disci- 
pline'. Abraham therefore is the type of didaa-KoKiKfi apenf, he is the man 
who arrives at the knowledge of the true God by teaching (xii 6)^^. And 
Hii migra- this is the meaning of his successive migrations, from Ohaldaea to Charran, 
tioDB. from Charran to the promised land ". For ChaJdaea, the abode of astrology, 
represents his uninstructed state, when he worships the stars of heaven, 
and sets the material universe in the ^ace of the great First Cause. By 

* Leg, Alleg. L p. 132 ; Qv<^ Deus ais, eifSaifiwlas icX^pos, nor is it easy to 
imm. I. p. 273 ; Ik mi^/r, A hr, i. p. 443 ; find an adequate English rendering for 
Q,uu rer, div. her. i. p. 485, 486 ; J)e them. 

mut, nom. i. p. 605, 606, 611 ; De Abr, ^ Quis rer. div. her. i. p. 487. 

II. p. 39 ; De prcan. et poen. u. p. 413 ; ^ De prcem. a poen. n. p. 413, dicXt- 

De nob. n. p. 442. voOs Kal jSc^atordriys Trlarccas k, t, X. 

* De migr. Abr. L p. 456 r/i oOv ii comp. De nob. 11. p. 442. 

K6\\a (». e. which unites him to God) ; • At5o<r^aX/a, <f>6(ris, (UrKijffit, De 

tU ; eifiTcpela St/jitov kcU irlffTis. mut nom. I. p. 580 ; De Abr. n. p. 9 ; 

' De proem, etpoen. n. p. 412 U riJ- De prcem. etpcm. i. p. 412. 
^u fieOopfUffdfievos Tpbs iX'^dciav, StSa- ^° The change of name from Abram 

KTiK'S xPV^^f'^^^^ dperj irpbs TeXelcjo-w to Abraham betokens this progress, De 

ddXoy alpeiTCU rijv vpbs rbv Qtbv vl- Cherub. I. p. 139 ; De mut. nom. i. p. 

<rrt». 588 ; De Abr. 11. p. 13 ; Qucest, in Gen, 

* Qiuia rer. div. her. i. p. 485, rV tc- p. 213 (Aucher). 

XeLordripf iperwv trlcTiP. ^^ On the meaning of Chaldsea and 

1^ De Abr. n. p. 39, t^ paaiXlSa Charran, see De migr. Abr. i. p. 463 

ruv iperQv. sqq. ; De somn. I. p. 626 sqq. ,• DeAbr. 

^ DeAbr. I.e. I am not sure that n. p. 11 sq. ; De nob. n. p. 441 ; Quo^t 

I have caught the meaning of the words, in Qen. p. 167 (Aucher). 

KaKobaifiwlas dvoyvwats, ei/o-e/Sefas yvw' 
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the divine monition he departs thence to Charran. What then 'm Chatran Y 
The name itself, signifying 'a cave/ supplies the answer: the seruei are 
denoted thereby ^ He most submit to be instructed by these, and thus to 
learn by observation the true relations and bearings of the material world. 
This however is only a half-way house on his journey towards his destined 
goal From Charran he must go forward to the hind of promise ; from the 
observation of the senses, he must advance to the knowledge of the one 
true invisible God. And the rest of the story must be similarly explained. 
For what is meant by his leaving home and kindred ? Surely nothing else 
but his detaching himself from the influence of the senses, from the domi- 
nation of external things'. What again by the inheritance and the seed 
promised to him ? The great nation, the numerous progeny, are the count- His race 
less virtues which this frame of mind engenders' : the inheritance is the and inhe- 
rich possession of wisdom, the lordship of the spirit over the domain of the ritance. 
senses ^ And are not its very boundaries significant ? The region com- 
prises all that lies between the river of Egypt on the one hand, the symbol 
of material, and the river Euphrates on the other, the symbol of spiritual 
blessings^ 

If as full a record had been preserved of the Rabbinical Schools of (ii) Rab- 
Palestine and Babylonia during the Apostolic age, we should probably binical Ju- 
have found that an equally prominent place was assigned to the futh of ^^'*^' 
Abraham in their teaching also. The interpretation put upon the passage, 
and the lessons deduced from it, would indeed be widely different; but the 
importance of the text itself must have been felt even more strongly where 
the national feelmg was more intense. The promise to Abraham, the 
charter of their existence as a people, was all important to them, and its 
conditions would be minutely and carefully scanned. 

In the fourth Book of Esdras, one of the very few Jewish writings which 4 Esdras. 
can be attributed with any confidence to the Apostolic ages, great stress is 
laid on faith. In the last days it is said, * the land of faith shall be barren' 
(or ' the land shall be barren of faith,' iii. 2). The seal of eternal life is 
set on those who 'have treasured up faith' (iv. 13). The wicked are de- 
scribed as 'not having had faith in God's statutes and having neglected 
His works' (v. 24). Immunity from punishment is promised to the man 
* who can escape by his works and by his &ith whereby he has believed' 
(ix. 8). God watches over those 'who have good works and faith in the 
Most High' (xiii. 31)®. 

There is however other evidence besides. For though the extant works 
of Rabbinical Judaism are, as written documents and in their present form, 
for the most part the productions of a later age, there can be littie doubt 
that they embody more ancient traditions, and therefore reflect fairly, 
though with some exceptions, the Jewish teaching at the Christian era. 
Thus the imj^rtance then attached to faith, and the significance assigned 

1 JDe Migr. Abr, I. c. p. 465 rpibykri * Quis rer, div. her, i. p. 487 ; Quoit, 

rb T^f aUrO^eut xupiwj comp. Dt iomn, in Oen. p. 216 (Aucber). 

I. e. ^ QwEtt. in Gen, p. 188 (Aucber). 

* De nUffr, Abr, i. p. 437. * Tbe references are taken from tbe 

' lb. p. 444, comp. Quastt, in, Oen, text as printed in Gfrorer'a Prophet, 

pp. 311, ««9 (Aucber). Vet, Peeudepigr, 
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to Abinham'B example may be inferred from the following passi^^ in the 
Meohilta. MechUta on Exodns xiv. 31 ^ : ' Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on 
Him that spake and the world was. For as a reward for Israel's having 
believed in the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt on them... In like manner 
then findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith whereby he believed in the Lord ; for 
it is said, and he believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him for right- 
eou$ne$9.,.BAh\A Nehemiah says : He that taketh nnto himself one precept 
in firm faith, on him the Holy Spirit dwelleth ; for so we find in the case of 
our fathers, that as a rewaid for their believing on the Lord, they were 
deemed worthy that the Holy Spirit should dwell on them... So Abraham 
solely for the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the Lord, inherited 
this world and the other... Only as a reward for their faith were the Israel- 
ites redeemed ont of Egypt, for it is said. And the people believed,,. Wfh&t is 
the canse of David's joy (in Ps. xci. i) ? It is the reward of faith, whereby 
our fiithers believed.. So Jeremiah (v. 3), O Lord, thine eyes look upon 
faith, and Habakkuk (il 4), The righteous liveth of his faith,.. GvG&t is 
faith ;' with more to the same effect This passage should be taken in 
Biphri. connexion with the comment in Siphri on Deut xi. 13.' 'The sacred 
text means to show that practice depends on doctrine and not doctrine 
on practice. And so we find too that (God) punishes more severely for 
doctrine than for practice, as it is said (in Hosea iv. i), Hear the word of 
the Lord etcJ Gfrorer, to whom I am indebted for these passages, illus- 
trates their bearing by reference to the opinions of later Jewish doctors 
who maintain that 'as soon as a man has mastered the thirteen heads of 
the faith, firmly believing therein, he is to be loved and forgiven and 
treated in all respects as a brother, and though he may have sinned in 
every possible way, he is indeed an erring Israelite, and is punished accord- 
ingly, but still he inherits eternal life 3.' 
Coindden- It were unwise to overlook the coincidences of language and thought 
ces And di- which the contemporaneous teaching of the Jews occasionally presents to 
vergences. ^Yiq Apostolic writings. The glory of the scriptural revelation does not 
pale because we find in the best thoughts of men 'broken lights' of its 
own fuller splendour. Tet on the other hand the resemblance must not be 
exaggerated. It is possible to repeat the same words and yet to attach 
to them an entirely different meaning : it is possible even to maintain the 
same precept, and yet by placing it in another connexion to lead it to an 
opposite practical issue. In the case before us the divergences are quite 
as striking as the coincidences. 

* Ugolin, Thet. xiv. p. «m. See the references in Beer's ZebenAhra- 
In marked contrast to these earlier ham's, p. 147 ; comp. p. 33. Such a ren- 
comments is the treatment of the text, dering is as harsh in itself, as it is de- 
Gen. XV. 6, by some later Jewish writers. void of traditional support. 
Anxious, it would appear, to cut the * Ugolin. The$. xv. p. 554. 
ground from under St PauVs inference ' 8 Abarbanel, Hosh Amanah. p. 5 a, 
of 'righteousness by faith,' they inter- Maimonides on Miihna, Sanhedr, p. 
preted the latter clause, 'and Abraham 121 o, referred to in Gfrorc^, Jahrh, da 
. counted on God's righteousness,' i. e. on ffeiU, ii. p. i6a. 
His strict fulfilment. of His promise. 
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If we look only to the individual man, faith with Philo is substantially St Paul 
the same as faith with St Paid. The lessons drawn from the history of »nd PLilo. 
Abraham by the Alexandrian Jew and the Christian Apostle differ very 
slightly. Faith is the postponement of idl present auns and desires, tho 
sacrifice of all material interests to the Infinite and Unseen. But the 
philosopher of Alexandria saw no historical bearing in the career of 
Abraham. As he was severed from the heart of the nation, so the pidses 
ef the national life had ceased to beat in him. The idea of a chosen people 
retained scarcely the faintest hold on his thoughts. Hence the only lesson 
which he drew from the patriarch's life had reference to himself. Abraham 
was but a type, a symbol of the individual man. The promises made to 
him, the rich inheritance, the numerous progeny, had no fulfilment except 
in the growth of his own character. The Alexandrian Jew, like the 
heathen philosopher, was exclusive, isolated, selfish. With him the theo- 
cracy of the Old Testament was emptied of all its meaning : the covenant 
was a matter between God and Ids own spirit. The idea of a Church did 
not enter into his reckoning. He appreciated the significance of Abraham's 
/aith, but Abraham's seed was almost meaningless to him. 

On the other hand Judaism proper was strong where Alexandrian St Paul 
Judaism was weak, and weak where it was strong. The oppressive rule of pd Juda- 
Syrians and Romans had served only to develope and strengthen the **°*P'*oper. 
national feeling. 'We are Abraham^s sons, we have Abraham to our 
father : ' such was their religious war-cry, full of meaning to every true 
Israelite. It was a protest against selfish isolation. It spoke of a 
corporate life, of national hopes and interests, of an outward community, 
a common brotherhood, ruled by the same laws and animated by the same 
feelings. In other words it kept alive the idea of a Church. This was the 
point of contact between St Paul's teaching and Rabbinical Judaism. But 
their agreement does not go much beyond this. With them indeed he 
upheld the faith of Abraham as an example to Abraham's descendants. 
But, whifte they interpreted it as a rigorous observance of outward ordi- 
nances, he understood by it a spiritual state, a steadfast reliance on the 
unseen God. With them too he clung to the fulfilment of the promise, he 
cherished fondly the privileges of a son of Abraham. But to him the link 
of brotherhood was no longer the same blood, but the same spirit : they 
only were Abraham's sons who inherited Abraham's faith. 

Thus the coincidences and contrasts of St Paul's doctrine of faith and Summary. 
of his application of Abraham's history with the teaching of the Jewish 
doctors are equally instructive. With the Alexandrian school it looked 
to the gi*owth of the individual man, with the Rabbinical it recognized the 
claims of a society: with the one it was spiritual, with the other it was 
historical. - On the other hand, it was a protest alike against the selfish, 
esoteric, individualizing spirit of the one, and the narrow, slavish formalism 
of the other. 

This sketch is very far from domg justice to St Paul's doctrine of faith. Other ele- 
In order fiilly to understand its force, or indeed to appreciate its leading "aents in 
conception, it would be necessary to take into account the atoning death ^I^q^'" 
and resurrection of Christ as the central object on which that faith is 
fixed. This however lies apart from the present question, for it has no 
GAL. II 
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direct bearing on the lesson drawn from Abraham's example. In a cer- 
tain sense indeed the Messiah may be said to have been the object of 
Abraham's &ith ; for He, as the fulfihnent of the promise, must have been 
dimly discerned by Abraham, as by one ' looking through a glass darkly.' 
And to this vague presentiment of a future Triumph or Redemption we 
may probably refer our Lord's words (Joh. viiL 56), * Your father Abraham 
^ rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad/ But however thia 
may be, St Paul makes no such application of Abraham's example. He 
does not once allude to the Christ, as the object of the patriarch's faith. 

To return once again to the passages from Jewish writers already cited: 
they are important in their bearing on the interpretation of the Apostolic 
writings in yet another point of view. The example of Abraham is quoted 
Compari- both by St Paul and St James ; while the deductions which the two Apostles 
BOD of St draw from it are at first sight diametrically opposed in terms. ' We con- 
PaiU and ^i^^q ^^^ a man is justified by faith apart from (x<»p«) works of law,' says 
at James, g^ p^^ ^^^ j.. ^g^ , ^ ^^ ^ justified of works and not of faith only,' 
are the words of St James (ii 24). Now, so long as our range of view is 
confined to the Apostolic writings, it seems scarcely possible to resist the 
impression that St James is attacking the teaching, if not of St Paul him- 
self, at least of those who exaggerated and perverted it. But when we 
realise the fact that the passage in Genesis was a common thesis in the 
iUuBtrated schools of the day, that the meaning of faith waa variously explained by 
by the the disputants, that diverse lessons were drawn from it — then the case is 
facta col- altered. The Gentile Apostle and the Pharisaic Rabbi might both maintain 
leoted. ^Yio supremacy of faith as the means of salvation : but faith with St Paul 
was a very different thing from faith with Maimonides for instance. With 
the one its prominent idea is a spiritual life, with the other an orthodox 
creed : with the one the guiding principle is the individual conscience, with 
the other an external rule of ordinances : with the one faith is allied to 
liberty, with the other to bondage. Thus it becomes a question, whether 
St James's protest against reliance on faith alone has any reference, direct 
or indirect, to St Paul's language and teaching ; whether in fact it is 
not aimed against an entirely different type of religious feeling, against the 
Pharisaic spirit which rested satisfied with a barren orthodoxy fruitless in 
works of charity. Whether this is the true bearing of the Epistle of St 
James or not, must be determined by a close examination of its contents. 
But inasmuch as the circles of labour of the two Apostles were not likely 
to intersect, we have at least a prima facie reason for seeking the objects 
of St James's rebuke elsewhere than in the disciples of St Paul, and the 
facts collected above destroy the force of any argument founded on the 
mere coincidence of the examples chosen \ 

1 This view of the Epistle of St dvaTare lavroi^s Kal &\\oc rwh hfu) 
James is taken by Michaelis (vi. p. 302, 6^0101 (i. e. Judaizing Christians) KO.rb. 
Marsh's 2nd ed.). It is also adopted by rovroy ot X^yovciy 6ti, k&v &fiapTw\cl cSfft 
Neander ; see especially his- Pflanzung, Behv tk yoKixFKOvaw, od /*)) Xo7/<njToi 
p. 567 {4te Aufl.) He there refers, in ajJroty KiJ/>ioj &fiapr[av : and to the 
iIlu.5tration of this Jewish mode of Clem. Horn, iii. 6. Sevei-al later writ- 
thinking against which he supposes ers have maintained the same new. 
the Epistle to be directed, to Justin, For more on this subject see the Disser- 
Dial, e, Tryph. p. 370 D oirx, wj it^iih tation on *St Paul and the Three.* 
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IV. ^Aeyw 8e, itf/ oa-ov xpovov 6 Kktipovofio^ vnirio^ 
etTTiPy ovSep Sia(J)ep€i dovXov Kvpio^ iravroov wp, ^dWd 



IV. I — 7. In the former para- 
graph St Paul starting from the figure 
of the psedagogus had been led to 
speak of the sonship of the faithful in 
Christ. The opening verses of this 
chapter are an expansion of the same 
imaga The heir in his nonage re- 
presents the state of the world before 
the (jospel. In drawing out the com- 
parison, St Paul seems to include 
Gentiles as well as Jews under this 
tutelage,' all having more or less 
been subject to a system of positive 
ordinances, and so far gone through 
a disciplinary training. In the image 
itself however there are two points to 
be cleared up. 

JFirsL Is the father of the heir re- 
presented as dead or living ? On the 
one hand individual expressions point 
to the decease of the father; a very 
unnatural meaning must otherwise be 
forced upon the words, *heir,* 'guar- 
dian,' 'lord of all.* On the other 
hand the metaphor in its application 
refers to a living Father. The latter 
consideration must yield to the former. 
The point of the comparison lies not 
in the circumstances of the father, 
but of the son. All metaphors must 
cease to apply at some point, and the 
death of the father is the limit here 
imposed by the nature of the ease. 
Our Father never dies; the inherit- 
ance never passes away from Him : 
yet nevertheless we succeed ta the 
full possession of it. 

Secondly, It has been questioned 
whether St Paul borrows the imagery 
here from Roman or from Jewish law, 
or even, as some maintain, from a spe^ 
cial code in force in Galatia. In the 
absence of very ample information, 
we may say that, so far as he alludes 
to any definite form of the law of 
guardianship, he would naturally refer 
to the Roman ; but, as the terms are 
not technically exact (e. g. vipru>t, npo- 



Bfa-fita), he seems to put forward rather 
the general conception of the office of 
a guardian, than any definite statute 
r^^lating' it. His language indeed 
agrees much better with our simpler 
modem practice, than with Roman 
law, which in this respect was artificial 
and elaborate. 

I. Xeyw de] 'But what I would 
say is this,' introducing an expansion 
or explanation of what has gone be- 
fore: see V. 16, Rom. xv. 8, and for 
the more definite tovto dc Xry<», GaL 
iii. 17 (with the note), i Cor. L 12. 

vipnoi\ *an imfanV As this does 
not appear to have been a technical 
term in Greek, or at least in Attic 
law, (where the distinction is between 
Ttais and avr\p)^ it probably represents 
the Latin ' infans.* If so, its use here, 
though sufficiently exact for the pur- 
poses of the comparison, is not tech- 
nically precise. The *infantia' of a 
Roman child ended with liis seventh 
year, after which he was competent to 
perform cei*tain legal acts, but he 
was not entirely emancipated from a 
state of tutelage till he entered on 
his twenty-fifth year, having passed 
through several intei*mediate stages. 
See Savigny, Rom, Becht in. p. 25 
sqq. NiyTTioy seems to be here 'a 
minor' in any stage of his minority. 
The word ia opposed to avifp, i Cor. 
xiii. II, Ephes. iv. 13, 14: comp. 
Dion. Hal. R, II, jy, 9; Gruter, Inscr^ 
p. 682, no. 9. 

ovbev 8ia<l>€p€i bovkov] The minor 
was legally in much the same position 
as the slave. He could not perform 
any act, except through his legal re- 
presentative. This responsible per- 
son, the guardian in the case of the 
minor, the master in the case of the 
slayo, who represented him to the 
state, and whose sanction was neces- 
sary for the validity of any contract 
undertaken on his behalf, was termed. 
II — % 
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i/TTo iiriTpoTTOV^ icTTiP Kal oiKOvofAOW c^XP^ '^^^ irpodeo'' 



/uias Tov iruTpa^. 



^oi/Tcos Kat lijJLeh^ 6t€ riixev vriirioi. 



VTTO Ta (TTOtx^'ia TOV KOtrixov ij/xei/ BedovXw/jLevor ^ore 



in Attic law icvpior, Meier, AtL Proc. 
p. 450. Prospectively however, though 
not actually, the minor was Kvpios ndv 
ravf which the slave was not. 

2. iiriTplmovs icat oiKovofiovsQ ^con- 
trollers qf his person and property.^ 
The language is intended, as the plurals 
show, to be as comprehensive as pos- 
sible. It is therefore vain to search 
for the exact technical term in Roman 
law corresponding to each word. The 
Latin fathers translate them various- 
ly; 'curatores et actores' Vict., Hil^ 
Interp. Orig.; 'tutores et actores' 
Pelag., Hier.; ' procuratores et acto- 
res' Aug.; *tutores et dispensatores' 
Interp. Theod. Mops. The distinction 
given in the above translation seems 
the most probable. The iirlrpotroi are 
the boy's legal representatives, his 
guardians (whether *curatores' or 
*tutores' in Roman law); the oIkovo- 
fioi, stewards or bailiffs appointed to 
manage his household or property. 
The word iirlrpfmos elsewhere in the 
New Testament, Matt xx. 8, Luke 
viii. 3, is *a steward/ Adopted into 
the Rabbinical language (D1&nt3^&(() 
it has a comprehensive meaning, sig- 
nifying ~ sometimes a guardian, some- 
times a steward: seeSchdttgen here, 
and on Luke viii. 3. 

Ttjs TrpoBea-fALas] SC. ^fiepas, ' t?be dap 
appointed beforehand,* generally as a 
limit to the performance or nonper- 
formance of an action ; in this case as 
the time at which the office of guardian 
ceases. A difficuhy however presents 
itself in narpos. In Roman law the 
term was fixed by statute, so that the 
father did not generally exercise any 
control over it It has been supposed 
indeed, that St Paul refers to some ex- 
ceptional legislation by which greater 
power was given to the Galatians in 
this respect : but this view seems to 



rest on a mistaken interpretation of a 
passage in Gains (i. § 55). It would 
appear however, that by Roman law 
some discretion was left to the father, 
at all events in certain cases ; see Gains, 
§ 186, *Si cui testamento tutor sub con- 
dicione aut ex die certo datus sit:' 
comp. Justinian's Instit. i. xiv. 3 ; and 
probably more exact information would 
show that the law was not so rigorous 
as is often assumed. Considering then 
(i) That though the term of guardian- 
ship was not generally settled by the 
will of the testator, the choice of per- 
sons was, and (2) That in appoint- 
ments made for special purposes this 
jwwer was given to the testator ; the 
expression in question will perhaps 
not appear out of place, even if St 
PauFs illustration be supposed to be 
drawn directly from Roman law. 

3. rip^Xs] *«?0,* Jews and Gentiles 
alike, as appears from the whole con- 
text. See the note on ver. 11. 

TCL (TToixna] * tJie elements^ originally 
' the letters of the alphabet,'' as being 
set in rows. From this primary sense 
the word gets two divergent meanings 
among others, both of wldch have been 
assigned to it in this psussage ; (i) 'The 
physical elements' (2 Pet iii. 10, 12. 
Wisd vii. 17), as earth, fire, etc. (Her- 
mas. Vis. iii. 13), and especially the 
heavenly bodies : comp. Clem. Horn. x. 
9, 25, Justin, Apol. II. p. 44 A ra ovpor 
Via oToix^la, Dial. p. 285 0. They were 
probably so called chronologically, as 
the elements of time (Theoph. ad Aut, 
1.4 rfktos Koi a-€\TJvr) koi aarepfs aroi- 
X€ta avTov cla-iv, els (rrfp^ta kclL els koll- 
povs Koi els rjpcpas Koi els eviavroifs ye- 
yovoTo) : (2) * The alphabet of learning, 
rudimentary instruction ;' comp. Heb. 
V. 12. 

The former sense is commonly a- 
dopted by the fathers^ who for the 
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Se ^Xdep TO TrXtipwfia tov xpovov, i^aTrea-retXeu 6 ©€09 
TOP vlop avTOv, yevofievov eK yvpaiKo^j yevofxevov vwo 



most part explain it of the observance 
of days and seasons, regulated by the 
heavenly bodies. So Hilar., Pelag., 
Chrysost., Theod. Mops., Theodoret; 
comp. Ep, ad Diogn. § 4. Victorinus 
strangely interprets it of the influence 
of the stars on the heathen not yet 
emancipated by Christ; and Augus- 
tine supposes that St Paul is referring 
to the Gentile worship of the physical 
elements. The two latter interpreta- 
tions are at all events excluded by 
^luU, which must include Jews. The 
agreement in favour of this sense of 
oTotxfta may, I think, be attributed 
to the influence of a passage in the 
PrcBdicatio Petri, quoted in Clem. 
Alex. Stronu vi. (p. 760, Potter), Orig. 
in Joann, iv. 22 (rv. p. 226, Delarue), 
in which the worship of the Jews is 
classed with that of the heathen ; in- 
asmuch as, professing to know God, 
they were in fact by this observance 
of days and seasons Xarp^vovrts dyye- 
Xotff Koi apxoyy€\ois, firjvl Koi aiki^vrj. 
At all events, I can scarcely doubt 
that this interpretation of aroixfM be- 
came current through Origen's influ- 
ence. It seems to be mudi more in 
accordance with the prevailing tone 
of Alexandrian theology, than with 
the language and teaching of St Paul 
Comp. Philo de migr. Abr, p. 464 m. 

On the other hand a few of the 
fathers (Jerome, Gennadius, Primasius) 
adopt the other . sense, * elementary 
teaching,* This is probably the correct 
interpretation, both as simpler in itself 
and as suiting the context better. St 
Paul seems to be dwelling still on the 
rudimentary character of the law, as 
fitted for an earlier stage in the world's 
history. The expression occurs again 
in reference to formal ordinances, Col. 
U« 8 Kara Tr}v irapahoa'iv t&v dv- 
6 pair (a V Kara rh, crTOixela rov Koafiov, 
and ii. 20 tt aTt^Bdver^ avp Xpurr^ dirb 
T&v aroi;(C(Q>i' tov Koapcv, tL «( (&vt€s 



€v Koa-fup doyfiariCfcrBf, In these 
passages the words of the context 
which are emphasized seem to show 
that a mods qf instruction is signified 
by TCL trroixfia tov Koa-fiov. 

Toif KocTfiov] * 0/ the world,* i.e. hav- 
ing reference to material and not to 
spiritual things, formal and sensuous. 
The force of tov KwrpMv is best ex- 
plained by the parallel passages already 
cited, CoL ii. 8, 20. See below, vi. 14. 

4* TO nKi^pc^fjLa tov XP^^^^^^ ^^^® 
ideas involved in this expression may 
be gathered from the context. It was 
' the fulness of time.* First; In refeiv 
ence to the Giver, The moment had 
arrived which God had ordained from 
the beginning and foretold by His pro- 
phets for Messiah's coming. This is 
implied in the comparison 17 npoBfo-fua 
TOV iraTpos, Secondly; In reference 
to the recipient. The Gospel was with- 
held until the world had arrived at 
mature age : law had worked out its 
educational purpose and now was su- 
perseded. This educational work had 
been twofold: (i) Negative; It was 
the purpose of all law, but especially 
of the Mosaic law, to deepen the con- 
viction of sin and thus to show the 
inability of all existing systems to 
bring men near to God. This idea, 
which is so prominent in the Epistle 
to the Romans, appears in the context 
here, w. 19, 21. (2) Positive, The 
comparison of the child implies more 
than a negative eflect. A moral and 
spiritual expansion, which rendered the 
world more capable of apprehending 
the Gospel than it would have been 
at an earlier age, must be assumed, 
corresponding to the growth of the 
individual ; since otherwise the meta- 
phor would be robbed of more than 
half its meaning. 

The primary reference in all this is 
plainly to the Mosaic law: but the 
whole context shows that the Gentile 
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vofiovy ^iva TOW i/TTO vofiov i^ayopda-ij, ^va ttjp viode^ 
triav ,d7ro\afiw/i€P. ^ on §6 60"T€ vloi, e^airearTeiXev 6 



oonyerts of Galatia are also included, 
and that they too are regarded as hay- 
ing undergone an elementaiy disci- 
pline, up to a certain point amdogooB 
to that of the Jews. See the reniarfca 
on yer. ii. 

irXi7p«)/Aa] * the complement' On this, 
word see Fritzsche, Rom. xi. 12. 

€(cnr«'aT€«X«K] * He sent forth from 
Himseff, as His representatiye ;' ^ex 
cffilo a sese,' says Bengel. This word 
assumes the pre-existence of the Son> 
but must not be pressed to imply also 
the unity with the Father, for it is 
commonly used in later Greek in 
speaking of any mission. 

ytvofifyov ck yvvaiKosi] 1.0. taking up- 
on Himself oiu* human nature; comp. 
Job xiy. I, Matth. xi.ii. These pas- 
sages show that the expression must 
not be taken as referring to the mi- 
raculous incarnation. See Basil, de 
Spir.iSancL v. 12. 

ytvofuvop VTTO i/aymoy] not rhv vofiov; 
for, though Christ was bom under 
the Mosaic law, the application of the 
principle is much wider. See the note 
on the next yerse. 

5. The two clauses correspond to 
those of the foregoing verse in an in- 
yerted order by the grammatic^figure 
called Chiasm ; ' The Son of 
bom a man, that in Him all me 
become sons of God; He w| 




subject to law, that those su] 
law might be rescued from boJ 
At the same time the figure ik not 
arbitrarily employed here, but the in- 
yersion arises out of the necessary se- 
quence. The aboMtion of the law, the 
rescue from bondage, was a prior con- 
dition of the uniyersal sonship of the 
faithful. See the note on iii. 14. 

Tovs VTTO vofiov] again not rbv vofiov, 
St Paul refers primarily to the Mosaic 
law, as at once the highest and most 
rigorous form of law, but extends the 
application to all those subject to any 



system of positiye ordinances. We seem 
to have the same extension, startiog 
from the law of Moses, in i Cor. ix. 20, 
iy€v6firjp Tols *lovbaiots fos 'lovdmor... 

TWS VTTO VOfJMV (Uf VTTO VOflOV. 

€$ayopaayi] See the note on iii 13. 

iva, Si«] For the repetition of tva, 
and for the general connexion of 
thought, see the note iii. 14. In this 
passage it is perhaps best to take the 
two as independent of each other, in- 
asmuch as the two clauses to whidi 
they respectively refer are likewise in- 
dependent. Comp. Ephes. v. 26, 27. 

T^v vtotf €«riav] not * the sonship,' but 
' the adoption as sons.' YioBta-ia seems 
never to hiMre the former sense; see 
Fritzsche on Rom. yiil 15. Potentially 
indeed men were sons before Christ's 
coming (ver. i ), but actually they were 
only slaves (ver. 3). His coming con- 
ferred upon them the privileges of 
sons: 'Adoptionem propterea dicit,' 
says Augustine with true apprecia- 
tion, 'ut distincte intelligamus unicum 
Dei filium.' We are sous by grace; 
He is so by nature. 

d7roXa^a>/i€p] The exact sense of the 
preposition will depend on the mean- 
ing assigned to vloBtaiav, If vioOtala 
be taken as adoption, dnoXaPa^tv 
must -'p-'fy < rfiGoiir as destined /off 
as promised to us', or, as Augustine 
says * nee dixit accipiamus, sed reci- 
piamus, ut significaret hoc nos ami- 
sisse in Adam, ex quo mortales su- 
mus.' At All events it cannot be 
equiyalent to Xa^fiev. The change to 
the first person plural marks the uni- 
yersality of the sonship: ^we, those 
under law and those free from law, 
alike.' 

6. ort €aT€ vloC] ^because ye are 
sons' The presence of the Spirit is 
thus a witness of their sonship. The 
force of this clause is best explained 
by the parallel passage, Rom. viii. 15, 
16. St Paul seems here to be dwelling 
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Qeo^ TO TTvevfia tov vlov avrov eU Tas KapSias tifitov, 
Kpa^ou A/3/3a 6 Trarif/). '^cio'Te ovk€TI el 8o5\os, dWa 



on the same idea as in iii. 2. Their 
reconciliation with God was complete 
without works of law, the gift of the 
Spirit being a proof of this. See also 
Acts X. 44, xi 15 — 18, XV. 8. 

KpaCop] The word denotes earnest 
and importunate prayer, as in Is. xix. 
20 : comp. James v. 4. 

'APfia 6 Tran^p] Abba is the Aramaic 
equivalent to the Greek Tronyp. The 
combination of the two words seems 
to have been a liturgical formula. It 
occurs in St Mark xiv. 36 in the mouth 
of our Lord, and also in Bom. viii 15 
in a passage closely resembling this. 
The origin of this formula may be 
explained in two ways. Firsts It ori- 
ginated in the Hellenistic Jews who 
would naturally adhere with fondness 
to the original word consecrated in 
theu- prayers by long usage, and add 
to it the equiTalent in the Greek lan- 
guage which they ordinarily spoke. In 
this case, in the passage of St Mark 
the words 6 irarfip may perhaps be an 
addition of the Evangelist himself, ex- 
plaining the Aramaic word after his 
wont. Secondly, It may have taken 
its rise among the Jews of Palestine 
after they had become acquainted with 
the Greek language. In this case it is 
simply an expression of importunate 
entreaty, illustrating the natural mode 
of emphasizing by repetition of the 
same idea in different forms. This 
latter explanation seems simpler, and 
best explains the expression as coming 
from our Lord's lips. It is moreover 
supported- by similar instances given 
in Schottgen, n. p. 252 : e.g. a woman 
entreating a judge addresses him ^"1D 
^1^3, the second word being Kvpie, the 
Greek equivalent to the Aramaic ^1D 
*my lori' For other examples see 
Rev. ix. 1 1 ('Afl-oXXvcoi/, 'A^adbfav), xii. 9, 
XX. 2 {^aravas, Aufiokos). Whichever 
explanation be adopted, this phrase is 
a speaking testimony to that fusion of 



Jew and Greek which prepared the 
way for the preaching of the Gospel 
to the heathen. Accordmgly St Paul 
in both passages seems to dwell on it 
with peculiar emphasis, as a type of 
the union of Jew and Gentile in Christ : 
comp. iii. 28. 

'A/S/Sa] In Chaldee N^W, in Syriac 
l^]. In the later dialect it is said 
to have been pronounced with a dou- 
ble b when applied to a spiritual father, 
with a single b when used in its first 
sense: see Bernstein's Lex, s. v. and 
comp. Hoffmann, Gram. Syr, i. i, 
§ 17. With the double letter at all 
events it has passed into the European 
languages, as an ecclesiastical term, 
* abbas,' * abbot.* The Peshito in ren- 
dering 'A/33o o irarffp can only repeat 
the word, * Father our Father,^ in all 
three passages where the expression 
occurs. 

o iraTTJp'] The nominative with the 
article is here used for an emphatic 
vocative, as e. g. Luke viii. 54 j} irotr, 
tyeipf. See Winer, § xxix. p. igS* 
This is a Hebraism; comp. Gesen. 
Heb, gramm, § 107. 

7. <DOT€] Uherefore,* in reference 
to all that has gone before ; ' Seeing 
(i) that this naturally follows when 
your minority has come to an end ; 
and (2) that you have direct proof of 
it in the gift of the Spirit, the token of 
senship/ 

ovK€Ti fT] * thou art no longer^ now 
that Christ has come. The appeal is 
driven home by the successive changes 
in the mode of address; first, *we, all 
Christians, far and wide, Jews and 
Gentiles alike,' (aTroXo^w/iev, ver. 5); 
next, *you, my Galatian converts' 
(eWe, ver. 6) ; lastly, 'each individual 
man who hears my words ' (€t, ver. 7). 

€t fie vioff, KoX KKripovopxii] COmp. 
Rom. viii. 17 ft Se riicya Koi ickrjpovofWL, 
It has been made a question whether 
St Paul is here drawing his illustrations 
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i/tos* 61 Se uios, Kal KXtipovofio^ ^la Qeov. ^dXKa rore 
fiev ovK 6t8oT€s 0601/ eSov\ev<raTe tois ^varet firj ovcriv 
Beois* ^vvv he yvovre^ Qeovy fiaWov^Se yvwarQevre^ 



from Jewish or fi:t>m Roman law. In 
answer to this it is perhaps suffident 
to say, that so far as he has in view 
any special form of law, he would 
naturally refer to the Roman, as most 
familiar to his readers. And indeed 
the Roman law of inheritance supplied 
a much truer illustration of the privi- 
leges of the Christian, than the Jewish. 
By Roman law all the children, whe- 
ther sons or daughters, inherited alike 
(oomp. iii 28 ovk tfvi apa-ev km 6ij\v); 
by Jewish, the sons inherited im- 
equally, and except in default of male 
heirs the daughters were excluded; 
Michaelis, Za«r9 0/ MoseSy nr. 3, §1. 
See a paper of G. F. A. Fritzsche in 
Fritzsch. Opusc, i. p. 143. 

bia B(ov\ ^heir not by virtue of 
birth, or through merits of your own, 
but through God who adopted you.' 
For dia see the note on i. i. This is 
doubtless the right reading, having 
the preponderance of authority in its 
favour. All other variations, includ- 
ing that of the received text, icXripovo- 
fju)s Q€ov dui XpioTovy are apparently 
substitutions of a common expression 
for one which is unusual and startling. 

8. * Nevertheless, in an unfilial spi- 
rit, ye have subjected yourselves again 
to bondage, ye would fain submit anew 
to a weak and beggarly discipline of 
restraint. And how much less par- 
donable is this now ! For then ye were 
idolaters from ignorance of God, but 
now ye have known God, or rather 
have been known of Him.* 

dXka] ^yet stilly in spite of your 
Bonship,* referring not to cbovXcva-are 
with which it stands in close proxi- 
mity, but to the more remote cVi- 
oTp€(f>€T€ (ver. 9); comp. Rom. vi. 17 
X^pf-s ^f ra 8fw, oTi rJT€ dovKoi, virri- 

Koxxrare 5c Ik Kapbias ic.r. X. The in- 
tervening words (ver. 8) are inserted 



to prepare the way for irakiv. 

r6r€ /Uv OVK eidoreff] *Then it was 
through ignorance of God that ye were 
subject etc. ;* a partial excuse for their 
former bondage. For tlie expression 
eldevai eew, SCO I Thess. iv. 5, 2 Thess. 
i. 8. 

Toiff ^vo-cft fiff ova-iv Bfols] ^to those 
who hy nature were not godSy L e. /i^ 
ovariv B€ois oKXa Baifiovlois ; comp. I Cor. 
X. 20 a Bvova-ip [ra tOvrj], dcufioviois Koi 
ov Ge^ dvowruf. This is the correct 
order. On the other hand in the read- 
ing of the received text, rois fifj <f)v(r€t 
oZ<riv $€oisy the negative affects <l>v(r(i ; 
i.e. fiTf <fiva-€i oKka Xoy<p, 'not by na- 
ture, but by repute ;* comp. i Cor. viiL 
5 610-tv X^yopLtvot 6eoL 

9. yvovTcs] * having discemtdy re- 
cognizedy to be distinguished from 
the preceding eidorcr. See i Joh. ii. 
29 ikv €lbrJT€ OTi dcKaioff coTtv, ytvctf- 
criCfTC oTt K€u iras K.T.X., John xxi. 
17, Ephes. V. 5, I Cor. ii. 11: comp. 
Gal. ii. 7, 9. While otSa * I know' re- 
fers to the knowledge of facts abso- 
lutely, yivaa-Kcn 'I recognise/ being 
relative, gives prominence either to 
the attainment or the manifestation 
of the knowledge. Thus yivdfTKfOf 
will be used in preference to eldevai; 
(i) where there is reference to some 
earlier state of ignorance, or to some 
prior facts on which the knowledge 
is based; (2) where the ideas of 
thoroughness, familiarity,' or of 'ap- 
probation,' are involved : these ideas 
arising out of the stress which ywd- 
a-Kciv lays on the process of reception. 
Both words occur very frequently in 
the First Epistle of St John, and a 
comparison of the passages where they 
are used brings out this distinction of 
meaning clearly. 

yvtoa-SevTfs vtto Qeov] added to ob- 
viate any false inference, as though 
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viro Qeovy ttcws eiriaTpe^eTB iraXiv eirl to, dadevti 
Kal iTTwxci arroix^lay ols irdXiv avwdev ZovXeveiv Oe- 
Aerc; ^^i^fxepa^ TrapaTtipeiade Kal jULfjpa^ Kai Kaipov^ 



the reconciliation with God were at- 
tributable to a man's own effort See 
I Cor. viii. 2 tt ns dojcct €yvaKevai rt, 
oviroi Hyvm Jca^cDp dct yvavai* tl dc rtr 
ayoir^ rov Qeov, ovros tfyvmtrrcu wir* ow- 
Tov: comp. I Cor. xiii. 12. God knows 
man, but man knows not God or 
knows Him but imperfectly. See also 
I Joh. iv. 10 ovx ort ij/ifir ifycnnjcra/xcv 
rov QeoVy aXX' ori (tvTOi ijyoinya'ei/ rjfias. 

irAs €niarp€<l>€T€]The Apostle's eager- 
ness to remonstrate leads him to in- 
terrupt by an interrogation the natu- 
ral flow of the sentence as marked out 
by the foregoing words. A present 
tense is used, for the change was still 
going on ; comp. i. 6, utTariB^aBt. 

curBevrj Kal »rro)xa] ^weak' for they 
have no power to rescue man from con- 
demnation ; * beggarly^ for they bring 
no rich endowment of spiritual trea- 
sures. For atrBfvfj see Rom. viii. 3 ^o 
abvvcerov rov vofiov, (comp. Gal. iii. 2l), 
Heb. yii. 18 ro aa-Btvts kcX di^ox^cAcV. 

nakiv StKoBev] a 'strong expression to 
describe the completeness of their 
relapse, 

10. 'qiUpat K.rA.] Comp. Col. ii. 16 
iv fiep€i copras ^ vovfirjvias ^ aafifiartiVf 
which passage explains the expres- 
sions here, stopping short however of 
iviavroL The ^fi€pai are the days re- 
curring weekly, the sabbaths : fojvfSf 
the monthly celebrations, the new 
moons : icatpoi, the annual festiTals, as 
the passover, pentecost, etc.; eVuzvrot, 
the sacred years, as the sabbatical 
year and the year of jubilee. Comp. 
Judith viii 6 ^^plr Trpocafiparav koI 
trafiparav Kal frpovovp.rjvimv Kal vovp-rf- 
vi&v jcal iopr&v kcH xfH>H^owwv oucov 
'icrpcD/X, Philo de sept p. 286 M tva rr/v 
4fidofiada ripj^trif Kara navras -j^vovs 
rjfi€pSv Kal p.rfv&v Kal iviavr&v it. r.\. 
For pajvet in the sense it has here 
comp. la Izyi. 23 Koi tfarai pxjv tK pxj- 



V09 Kal frafifiarov tK (ra^^arov. On this 
use of Kaipos for an annually recurring 
season see Mceris, p. 214 (Bekker), 
"Qpa crovp, 'Attuco*' Koipos trovt^ *EX- 
\iiv€s : and Hesychius, "SLpa tfrovs- kcut 
p6s trovi' ro tap jcal rh Btpps, 

€vtavroi] It has been calculated 
( Wieseler, CTiron. synops. p. 204 sq. and 
here) that the year from autumn 54 to 
autumn 55 was a sabbatical year ; and * 
an inference has been drawn from this 
as to the date of the Epistle. The 
enumeration howeyer seems to be in- 
tended as general and exhaustive, and 
no special reference can be assumed. 

On the Christian observance of days 
in reference to this prohibition of St 
Paul, see the excellent remarks of Ori- 
gen c, Cels, vm. 21 — 23. 

naparT)p€i<rB€] ^ye minutely, scrur 
puloiisly observe, literally * ye go along 
with and observed comp. Ps. cxxix. 3 
€av avopias traparrjprjoTjtf Joseph. Ant 
III. 5. 5 naparriptiv rav i^Bopadas, 
Clem. Horn, XIX. 22 dptKrja'avrts rxjv 
napan^prjo-iv. In this last passage, 
which enjoins the observance of days 
(iirirrfpiia-ipoi i/ftcpat), there is apparent- 
ly an attack on St Paul ; see above, 
p. 61. There seems to be no authority 
for assigning to Trapanjptlv the sense 
^ wrongly observe,' nor is the analogy 
of such words as irapoKovuv sufficiently 
dose to bear it out. Here the middle 
voice still further enforces the idea 
of interested, assiduous observance ; 
comp. Luke xiv. i. 

1 1. KCKOTriaKa] the indicative mood, 
because the speaker suspects that what 
he fears has actually happened. Herm. 
on Soph. Aj. 272 says, * pi^ itm veren- 
tis quidem est sed indicantis simul 
putare se ita esse ut veretur.' See 
Winer, § Ivi. p. 525. 

In the above passage St Paul ex- 
pressively describes the Mosaic hiw, 
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Kai ipiavTOvs; ^^^/iovfxai vfAas, fin 7r'(ws eiKfi kcko- 



as a nidimentary teaching, the alpha- 
bet, as it were, of moral and spiritual 
instmction. The child must be taught 
by definite rule^ learnt by rote. The 
chosen race, like the individual man, 
has had its period of childhood. Dur- 
ing this period, the mode of instruc- 
tion was tempered to its undeveloped 
capacitie& It was subject to a disci- 
pline of absolute precepts, of external 
ordinances. 

It is clear however from the con- 
text, that the Apostle is not speaking 
of the Jewish race alone, but of the 
heathen world also before Christr— not 
of the Mosaic law only, butof all forms 
of law which might be subservient to 
the same purpose. This appears from 
his including his Galatian hearers 
under the same tutelage. Nor is this 
fact to be explained by supposing 
them to have passed through a staa ^ 
t^ of Jewish proselytism on their waylv 
Christianity. St Paul distinctly refers 
to their previous idolatrous worship 
(ver. 8), and no less distinctly and em- 
phatically does ho describe their adop- 
tion of Jewish ritualism, as a return 
to the weak and beggarly discipline of 
childhood, from which they had been 
emancipated when they abandoned 
that worship. 

But how, we may ask, could St Paul 
class in the same category that di- 
vinely ordained law which he elsewhere 
describes as 'holy and just and good' 
(Bom. viL 1 2), and those degraded hea- 
then systems which he elsewhere re- 
probates as 'fedlowship with devils' 
(i Cor. X. 20)? 

The answer seems to be that the 
Apostle here regards the higher ele- 
ment in heathen religion as corre- 
sponding, however imperfectly, to the 
lower element in the Mosaic law. For 
we may consider both the one and the 
other as made up of two component 
parts, the spiritual and the rittioMstic, 



Now viewed in their spiritual as- 
pect there is no comparison between 
the one and the other. In this respect 
the heathen religions, so &r as they 
added anything of their own to that 
sense of dependence on God which is 
innate in man and which they could 
not entirely crush (Actsxiv. 17, xvii. 
23, 27,28, Rom. i. 19, 20), were wholly 
bad; they were profligate and soul- 
destroying, were the prompting of de- 
vils. On the contraiy in the Mosaic 
law the spiritual element was most 
truly divina But this does not enter 
into our reckoning here. For Chris- 
tianity has appropriated all that was 
spiritual in ito predecessor. The Mo- 
saic dispensation was a foreshadowing, 
a germ of the Gospel : and thus, when 
Christ came, its spiritual element was 
of necessity extinguished or rather ab- 
sorbed by its successor. Deprived of 
this, it was a mere mass of lifeless or- 
dinances, differing only in degree, not 
in kind, from any other ritualistic 
system. 

Thus the Httwlistic element alone 
remains to be considered, and here is 
the meeting point of Judaism and 
Heathenism. In Judaism this was as 
much lower than its spiritual element, 
as in Heathenism it was higher. H^ice 
the two systems approach within such 
a distance of each other that they can 
under certain limitations be classed 
together. They have at least so much 
in common that a lapse into Judaism 
can be regarded as a relapse to the 
position of unconverted Heathenism. 
Judaism was a system of bondage like 
Heathenism. Heathenism had been a 
disciplinary.traiDing like Judaism. 

It is a fair inference, I think, from 
St Paul's language here, that he does 
place Heathenism in the same cate- 
gory with Judaism in this last respect 
Botii alike are Groixfi<h * elementary 
systems of training.' They had at least 
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Uofiai v/jLtaP* ovSeu fie i^hiKi^araTe* ^^ oiSare Se oti Bi 



this in common, that as ritual systems 
they were made up of precepts and 
or(^ances, and thus were represent- 
atiyes of * law ' as opi)osed to * grace/ 
'promise,' that is, as opposed to the 
Gospel Doubtless in this respect 
even the highest form of heathen reli- 
gion was much lower and less efiScient 
than the Mosaic ritual. But still in 
an imperfect way they might do the 
same work : they might act as a re- 
straint, which multiplying transgres- 
sions and thus begetting and cherish- 
ing a conviction of sin prepared the 
^y lor the liberty of manhood in 
Christ. 

Thus comparing the two together 
from the point of view in which St 
Paul seems to consider them, we get 
as the component parts of each : Ju- 
daism; (i) The fp«ri/tta/— absolutely 
good, absorbed in the Gospel ; (2) 
The ritualistic — ^relatively good, oroi- 
X€ia: Heathenism; (i) The ritualis- 
tic — relatively good, <rrotx"a ; (2) 
The spiritual — absolutely bad, antag- 
onistic to the Gospel. 

If this explanation of St Paul's mean- 
ing be correct, it will appear on the 
one hand that his teaching has nothing 
in common with Goethe*s classifica- 
tion, when he placed Judaism at the 
head of Ethnic religions. On the other 
hand it will explain the intense hatred 
with which the Judaizers, wholly un- 
able to rise above the level of their 
sectarian prejudices and take a com- 
prehensive view of God's providence, 
regarded the name and teaching of 
St Paul. 

12 — 16. *By our common sympa- 
thies, as brethren I appeal to you. I 
laid aside the privileges, the preju- 
dices of my race : I became a Gentile, 
even as ye were Gentiles. And now I 
ask you to make me some return. I ask 
yon to throw off this Judaic bondage, 
And to be free, as I am free. Do not 



mistake mo; I have no personal com- 
plaint ; ye did me no wrong. Nay, ye 
remember, when detained by sickness 
I preached the Gospel to you, what a 
hearty welcome ye gave me. My in- 
firmity might well have tempted you 
to reject my message. It was far 
otherwise. Ye did not spurn me, did 
not loathe me ; but received me as an 
angel of God, as Christ Jesus Himself. 
And what has now become of your 
felicitations ? Are they scattered to 
the winds? Yet ye did felicitate 
yourselves then. Yea, I bear you wit- 
ness, such was your gratitude, ye 
would have plucked out your very 
eyes and have given them to me. 
What then ? Have I made you my 
enemies by telling the truth V 

12. Tiv«rB( (Off eym «e.T.X.] Of the 
meaning of the first clause there can 
yjk but little doubt ; * Free yourself 
fmoi the bondage of ordinances, as I 
am free.' Of the second, two inter- 
pretations deserve to be considered; 
(i) ' For I was once in bondage as 
ye are now,' i. e. icayo ijfifiv *Iovb(uos 
<os vfi€is vvv *lov8at(€T€. So Euseblus 
(of Emesa 0, Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
apparently Pseudo-Justin, Orat, ad 
Grose. § 5 ; see p. 60, note i : (2) *For 
I abandoned my legal ground of righte- 
ousness, I became a Gentile like you,' 
i.e. Koy^ €y€v6firjv "EXXijp tos v/melff 
^re^EXXiyvcff ; comp. ii. 17, 1 Cor. ix. 21. 
This latter sense is simpler grammati- 
cally, as it understands the same verb 
which occurs in the former clause, (ye- 
pofjLrfv, not ijfiriv. It is also more in 
character with the intense personal 
feeling which pervades the passage. 
The words so taken involve an appeal 
to the affection and gratitude of the 
Galatians ; ' I gave up all those time- 
honoured customs, all those dear asso- 
ciations of race, to become like you. 
I have lived as a Gentile that I might 
preach to you Gentiles. Will you then 
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daOeveiav t^9 aapKos evriyyeXiardiuLriv vjuup to irporepov 
^^Kal TOP TreipaarfAov vfxciv iv 7^ arapKi fxov ovk i^ov- 
depiicare ovSe e^eTTTva-aTe^ aAA' cJ? ayyeXov Qeov 



abandon me when I have abandoned 
all for you V This sense is well adapt- 
ed both to the tender appeal 'bre- 
thren, I beseech you,' and to the eager 
explanation which follows *ye did me 
no wrong.' For the expression comp. 
Ter. Eun, i. 2. 115, 'mens fac sis pos- 
tremo animus, quando ego sum tuus/ 

ovdci/ /ic iJfiwciJo-aTc] To these words 
two different meanings have been as- 
signed; (i) *Ye never disobeyed me 
before ; do not disobey me now': (2) 
* I have no personal ground of com- 
plaint.' The latter seems better adapt- 
ed to the context. Possibly however 
tlie real explanation is hidden under 
some unknown circumstances to which 
St Paul alludes; see below on bC 
do-B€peiap, 

13. otdare Be] * on the contrary ye 
know^ 

fit' d(rd€V€iav rrjs a-apKos] ' on account 
of an infirmity in rnyfl^M St Paul 
seems to have been detained in Gala- 
tia by illness, so that his infirmity was 
the cause of his preaching there ; see 
pp. 23, 24. The fact that his preach- 
ing among them was thus in a manner 
compulsory made the enthusiastic 
welcome of the Galatians the more 
commendable. If this interpretation 
seems somewhat forced, it is only be- 
cause we are ignorant of the circum- 
stances to which St Paul refers : nor 
is it more harsh than any possible ex- 
planation which can be given of the 
preceding ovhiv fie rjbi.Krj<raT€. For the 
expression compare Thucyd. vi. 102 
avTov be Tov kvkXov [alpelv] Nt/c/ay bie- 
KoXvcev' CTVxe yap ev avr^ bC aaBevei- 
av vTToXcXftft/Ltei/oy. Alluding to this 
afterwards in an impassioned appeal, 
Nidas might well have said, bl daQe- 
veiav eaaxra top kvkKov. At all events 
this is the only rendering of the words 
which the grammar admits. No in- 



stance has been produced, until a 
much later date, which would at all 
justify our explaining bl dtrSeveuiv as 
if it were bi da-Beveias or ev daBeveiof 
as is frequently done. The ambiguity 
of the Latin * per infirmitatem/ gave 
the Latin fathers a license of inter- 
pretation which the original does not 
allow : Jerome however recognises the 
proper meaning of the preposition, 
though verongly explaining it * propter 
infirmitatem carnis vestrce^ Of the 
Greek fathers, Chrysost., Theodoret, 
and Theod. Mops, slur over the pre- 
position, interpreting the passage 
however in a way more consonant with 
the sense ev dadeveia, Photius (lap. 
iJScum.) is the first, so far as I have 
noticed, who boldly gives the ungram- 
matical rendering fiera da-Oeveias. 

TO irporepov'] ^ o?i the former of my 
two visits.^ To TTp&repovy which de- 
rives a certain emphasis from the 
article, cannot be simply equivalent 
to TToXat, *some time ago.' It may 
mean either (i) * formerly,' with a di- 
rect and emphatic reference to some 
later point of time ; comp. Job. vi. 62, 
ix. 8, I Tim. i 13 , or (2) * on the for- 
mer of two occasions.' In the present 
passage it is difficult to explain the 
emphasis, if we assign the first of 
these two meanings to it, so that we 
have to fall back upon the second as 
the probable interpretation. The ex- 
pression therefore seems to justify the 
assumption of two visits to Galatia 
before this letter was written ; see pp. 

25, 41. ^ 

14. TOV Treipaa-pxfv vfioiv k.tXJ] 'your 
temptation which was in my fieshj 
i.e. St Paul's bodily ailment, which 
was a trial to the Galatians, and which 
might have led them to reject his 
preaching. Ilcipacr/iof , like the corre- 
sponding English word 'temptation,' 
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iM^atrOe fie, ois XpurTov *lti€rovv. *^ irou oZv 6 fiaKapKr" 
fio^ vfiwp; ixapTvpw yap vfiiv OTi, ei ^vvarov^ rovs 

15. r^t oSr 6 fJuiKeLpurfx6s, 



is employed here by a laxity of usage 
common in all languages for ' the thing 
which tempts or tries.' On this con- 
crete sense of substantives in -fioSf see 
Buttni. Au^. spracM, §119. 23. anm. 
II. The apparent harshness of the 
expression here, 'your temptation ye 
did not despise nor loathe,' is ex- 
plained and in some degree relieved 
by the position of top TrcLpaa-fiop vf/MP 
at the beginning of the sentence. 
These words are used without a dis- 
tinct anticipation of what is to follow, 
the particular sense of the verb to be 
employed being yet undecided . and 
only suggested afterwards, as the 
sentence runs on, by the concrete 
sense which the intervening words cV 
t;^ (r<ipKi fiov have given ta Treipac- 
fiov. 

For vfiap some texts have fiov roPf 
the received reading, others simply 
TOP, Considering however that the 
weight of authority is strongly in fa- 
vour of vfi&v (see below, p. 183, note i) 
and that the transcribers were under 
every temptation to soften a harsh 
and at first sight unintelligible phrase 
by altering or omitting the pronoun, 
this reading ought certainly to be re- 
tained. On the other hand, supposr 
ing ^v to be the original reading, 
some have accounted for the variation 
vfimp (Reiche, Comm. crit. n. p. 54) 
by supposing that it was substituted 
by some, scribe who was jealous for 
the honour of St Paul ; but an emen- 
dation, which introduced so much con- 
fusion in the sense, was not likely to 
be made. As for top, it seems to be 
merely the insertion of a classicist. 

ouK €^ov6€jnj(raT€ ovd€ efeTiTvcrare] 
'ye did not treat with contemptuous 
indifference or with active loathing.' 
As diroirrvcip is more usual than c«c- 
nrvtuf in this metaphorical sense, the 



latter seems to be preferred here for 
the sake of the alliteration. 

15. nov ovp 6 fioKopurfibs vfiMP;"] 
The reading of the received text differs 
from this in two points : (i) It inserts 
^p after ovp. This is certainly to be 
omitted, as very deficient in authority 
and perhaps also as giving a wrong 
sense to the passage. (2) It reads tU 
for nov. On this point there is more 
difficulty. The weight of direct evi- 
dence is certainly in favour of n-oO, 
but on the other hand it is more pro- 
bable that nov should have been sub- 
stituted for Tis than conversely; espe- 
cially as several Greek commentators 
(Theod. Mops., Theodoret, Severianus) 
who read ris explain it by woO. 

If the reading ris be adopted, the 
choice seems to lie between two out 
of many interpretations which have 
been proposed : (i) * How hollow, how 
meaningless was your rejoicing' (un- 
derstanding ^p) ; (2) * What has be- 
come of your rejoicing ? where has it 
vanished?' (understanding fW/v). In 
the latter sense it would coincide in 
meaning with nov ovp 6 fULKapio'^ios, 
which can only be taken in one way. 
This interpretation seems more natu- 
ral than the former. 

o /MZKapio-ftor v/iwi/] ' your /elicita- 
tion qf yourselves,* *your happiness in 
my teaching,' as the sense seems to re- 
quire. vfjMP is probably the subjective 
genitive, theugh the Galatians were at 
the same time also the object of the 
fjMKapKrfios. Others understand by 
these words either their felicitation of 
St Paul, or his felicitation of them, but 
neither of these meanings is so appro- 
priate to the context ; not the former, 
because the word fioKapia-fibs would 
ill express their welcoming of him ; 
not the latter, for St Paul is dwelling 
on the change of feeling which tJiey 
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* cocrre eX" 



Bpo^ vfitav yiyopa dXtiOevcop vfiiv ; ^'^ ZtiXoviriv vfia^ ov 
KaXwSy dWa eKKXeicrai i)/ita9 deXovariv^ *iva avTOv^ ^fj- 



themselvef had undergone. For fuuca- 
pia-fios, 'beatitudo/ see Rom. iv. 6^ 
9, and Clem. Rom. § 50. 

fiofnvp^'] ' / bear v>itne9s,* see the 
note on i Thess. ii« 12. 

€i bwarhf iK.T.X.] *</* »< had been 
possible, if you could have benefited 
me thereby, you would have plucked 
out your very eyes, would have given 
me that which is most precious to 
you.' For jcai rovs 6<l>6dKfiovs com- 
pare the Old Testament phrase to 
'keep as the apple of one's eye* (e. g. 
Ps. zvii. 8), and the references in 
Wetstein. See below, p. 188, note. 

eficD^are] * ye had given.' The sup- 
pression of the condition expresses 
more vividly their readiness ; see Wi- 
ner, § xlii. p. 32 1 . The insertion of av in 
the received text enfeebles the sense. 

16. cSoTc] * rA^^ore' ought natu- 
rally to be followed by a direct asser- 
tion; but shunning this conclusion 
and hoping against hope, the Apostle 
substitutes an interrogative ; * Can it 
be that I have become your enemy 1' 

€xOpo£ vfjMv] ^your enemy. ^ It 
was a term by which the Judaizers of 
a later age, and perhaps even at this 
time, designated St Paul ; Ckm. Horn. 
Ep. Petr. § 2 Tov (x^pov avBpwTOv 
avop.6v Tiva kcu (f>\vapcodfj irpooTjKo,' 
fi€voi dtdaa-KoXtav, Clem. Rec. I. 70 : 
see p. 61. This quotation suggests 
that avop,os was another of these hos- 
tile names which he is parrying in i 
Cor. ix. 21, ft^ wi/ ivofios Oeov. 

aKrjBeixov] probably referring to 
some warnings given during his se- 
cond visit. See the introduction, 
p. 25. Compare the proverb, Ter. 
Andr. i. i. 41, *obsequium amicos, 
Veritas odium parit.' 

17. . From speaking of the former 
interchange of affection between him- 
self and his Galatian converts, he goes 



on to contrast their relations with the 
false teachers : ' 1 once held the first 
place in your hearts. Now you look 
upon me as an enemy. Others have 
supplanted me. Only enquire into 
their aims. True, they pay court to 
you : but how hollow, how insincere is 
their interest in you ! Their desire is 
to shut you out from Christ. Thus 
you will be driven to pay court to 
theuL' 

ZiyXovo-tv] * they pay court to* As 
Crjkovv woidd seem to have one and 
the same sense throughout this pas- 
sage, its more ordinary meanings with 
the accusative, as * to admire, emulate, 
envy,' must be discarded. It signifies 
rather * to busy oneself about, take in- 
terest in,' a sense which lies close to 
the original meaning of pf^os, if cor- 
rectly derived from fe©. See 2 Cor. 
XL 2 (rjKoi yap vpJas Oeov Cl^^ • ^ ^^ 
Plut. Mor. p. 448 E viTo xp^ias ro irp&r 
TOV arovTCU Koi f?yXoCo-tv, varepov de Koi 
(l>L\ov(nv: 1 Cor. xiL 31, xiv. i, 39, 
£zek. xxxix. 25. 

aWci] is connected not with CrjXov- 
aiVy but with ov KoKois '. comp. JBsch. 

Eum. 458 €<l)Blff OVTOS ov KaXSSjjM' 

\a)p €£ oiKOVj dWd VIP K€\aiv6<l>p<av c/x^ 
p-TfTTJP KorcKTa. 

eKKkfla-m vpas] * to exclude, to debar 
you.' If it is asked * from what ?*, the 
reply is to be sought in the tendency 
of the false teaching. By insisting on 
ceremonial observances, they were in 
fact shutting out the Galatians from 
Christ. The idea is the same as in 
V. 4 KaTrjpyi]dr}T€ dno rov XpiOToD, rrjs 
xdpiTos cf cTTcVaTf. The reading fjpasj 
though it gives a good sense, is almost 
destitute of authority. 

iva avTovs CrjXovre] ' that, having no 
refuge elsewhere, you may pay court 
to them' For the present indicatiTO 
after Iva comp. i Cor. iv. 6, Zw /«) 
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\ovT€. ^^KaXop §6 ^fj\ov(rdai iv Ka\£ TrdpTore, Kai 
firj fiovov ev tw irapeivai fte irpo^ i/)uas, ^^TeKvia fxoVy ovs 
iraKiv wZlvta fiexpt^ ov [xop^wdij XpiarTo^ ev vfiip • *°^^€- 

19. rixpa /tov, dxpit ov. 



<l>v(ri6v(r6€ : a usage quite unclassical, 
but often found in later writers ; see 
Winer, § xlL p. 304. The future in- 
dicative with ipa is comparatively com- 
mon, as e.g. ii. 4. The attempt to 
give iva with the indicative a local 
sense (quo in statu) as opposed to a 
Jinaly (e'. g. Fritzsche on Matth. p. 836 
sqq.), may mislead, as seeming to as- 
sume that there is an essential differ- 
ence between the local and the final 
tva. The final sense is derived from 
the local, the relation of cause and 
effect in all languages being expressed 
by words originally denoting relations 
in space. Thus the difference of mean- 
ing between tva wouire and iva vrot^rc 
is not in the adverb, which is of con- 
stant value, but in the moods. 

fi/XovTf de ra Kpeimo xctplcryMra is 
interpolated here in many copies from 
I Cor. xii. 31 ; comp. iii. i, nota 
XI 8. KoKhv hk CrjkovaBai icr.X.] The 
number of possible explanations is 
limited by two considerations; (i) 
That {j}\ovv must have the same sense 
as in the preceding verse, a parono- 
masia, though frequent in St Paul, 
being out of place here ; (2) That ft- 
\ov(TBai must be passive and not mid- 
dle; a transitive sense of fi/XoCo-^ai, 
even if it were supported by usage 
elsewhere, being inexplicable here in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
active (rjkovv. 

With these limitations only two 
interpretations present themselves, 
which deserve to be considered. First; 
^l do not grudge the court which is 
paid to you. I do not desire a mono- 
poly of serving you. It is well that in 
my absence your interests should be 
looked after by others. Only let them 
do it in an honourable cause.' /Se- 



condly; ' I do not complain that they 
desire your attentions, or you theirs. 
These things are good in themselves. 
I myself am not insensible to such at- 
tachments. I remember how warm 
were your feelings towards me, when 
I was with you. I would they had not 
grown cold in my absenca' The differ- 
ence between the two consists mainly 
in the turn g^ven to fi^ fiovov iv rf 
iraptlvai fu. The objection to the latter 
sense is, that it supplies too much. But 
this abrupt and fragmentary mode of 
expression is characteristic of St Paul 
when he is deeply moved : and this in- 
terpretation suits the general context 
so much better — especially the tender 
appeal which immediately follows, ' my 
little children '-—that it is to be pre- 
ferred to the other. 

The reading (rjKoxKrBt, found in the 
two best Mss, is in itself but another 
way of writing the infinitive (rikwaBai, 
the sounds e and at being the same. 
It was however liable to be mistaken 
for an imperative, and is so translated 
in the Yidgate. 

1 9. This verse should be taken with 
the preceding and the punctuation re- 
gulated accordingly. It is difficult to 
explain bi, ver. 20, if rf jcvm nov be made 
the beginning of a new sentence. The 
connexion of thought seems to be as 
follows : * I have a right to ask for con- 
stancy in your affections. I have a 
greater claim on you than these new 
teachers. They speak but as strangers 
to strangers; I as a mother to her 
children with whom she has travailed.' 
Comp. I Cor. iv. 14, * Though ye have 
ten thousand tutors in Christ, yet have 
ye not many fathers.' 

rcKvia ftov] ^ftiy little children* a 
mode of address common in St John, 
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\ov he Trapeipai tt/oov iz/xas apTi Kai dTOid^ai Ttjv (Jxavtiv 
fxovy OTi diropovfiai ev vjjlTp. 

"Aeyere fioi, ol viro vo/jlop 6e\opT€s ehai, top j/o- 



but not found elsewhere in St Paul 
This however is no argoment for the 
reading rUva in preference to rcicyio, 
for St Paul does not elsewhere use the 
Yocatives rcjcva, t€kvov, except in Ephes. 
vi. I, Col. iii. 20, where he could not 
possibly have had rcxvio, and in i Tim. 
i. 18, 2 Tim. ii i, where T€Kviov would 
have been inappropriate. Here the 
diminutive, expressing both the ten- 
derDoss of the Apostle and the feeble- 
ness of his converts, is more fordble. 
It is a term at once of affection and 
rebuke. The reading reKva however 
is very highly supported and may per- 
haps be correct 

^roXiv todtvox] ' I travailed with you 
once in bringing you to Christ. By 
your relapse you have renewed a mo- 
ther's pangs in me.' There is no allu- 
sion here, as some have thought, to 
the new birth in the Spirit (7raXiyyei/€- 
(Tia) as opposed to the old birth in 
the flesh. 

fjLop4>(o6fj €v vfilv] i.ew ' until you have 
taken the form of Christ,' as the em- 
bryo developes into the child. Com- 
p«'ire the similar expression of * grow- 
ing up into the full stature of Christ,' 
Ephes. iv. 13. The words fiop<l)o)6n iv 
vfuv have been otherwise explained as 
a different application of the former 
metaphor, the Apostle's converts being 
put no longer in the place of the child, 
but of the mother. Such inversions 
of a metaphor are characteristic of St 
Paul (see the notes i Thess. ii. 7, v. 4), 
but here the explanation is improba- 
ble. St Paul would have shrunk in- 
stinctively from describing the rela- 
tion of Christ to the believer by that 
of the unborn child to its mother, 
thereby suggesting, however indirectly, 
the idea of subordination. 

For an elaborate application of the 
metaphor in the text, see the Epistle 



of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons^ 
Eiiseb. V. I, §§40, 41, especially the 
words oi Trkeiovs dvefiriTpovvjro Koi 
dv€Kvt<rKovro k.tX, 

20. Ijdckaif 5c icr.X.] ' but, speaking 
of my presence, / wordd I had been 
present with you now.' The.Sc catches 
up the passing thought of irapeivoL 
(ver. 18), before it escapes; comp. i 
Cor. i. 16. i^mma-a hk koli tov 2T€<f>ava 
oIkov. The connexion of this clause 
with the previous irapewcu requires 
that the sentence shoiild be continu- 
ous, and that there should be no full 
stop after npos v/xas (ver. 18) ; see the 
note on ver. 19. All other explanar 
tions seem harsh. Ae has been con- 
nected for instance with the vocative, 
but there is here no abrupt transition 
from one person to another, which, 
alone would justify such an expression 
as T€Kvia fjLov, fjdeXov 5e. 

^^fXoi/, as Tjvxop'rjv Rom. ix. 3, ejSov- 
X0/LU71/ Acts XXV. 22. The thing is 
spoken of in itself, prior to and inde- 
pendently of any conditions which 
might affect its possibility; seeWiner^ 
§ xU. p. 298, and Fritzsche on Rom. ii. 
p. 245. 

aprt] see the note i. 9. 

dXXafai t^v ^ojwJv /xov] not * to mo^ 
dify my language, from time to time 
as occasion demands,' for this is more 
than the phrase will bear, but Ho 
change my present tone.'' The change 
meant is surely from severity to gen- 
tleness, and not from less to greater 
severity, as it has often been taken. 
His anxiety to mitigate the effects of 
his written rebuke has an exact pa- 
rallel in his dealings with the Corin- 
thian offender; see esp. 2 Cor. ii. 5 

sqq. 

diropovfiai iv vfiiv] */ am perplexed 
about you, I am at a loss how to deal 
with you :' comp. 2 Cor. vil 16 6app^ 
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fAoi/ ovK aKOvere; ^^yiypairrai yap on 'AjSpaafx ivo 
V10V9 ea-x^^y €^a €k: rfj^ TraiSiaKfi^ Kal eva €k rfj^ iXev^ 
depas. ^^dW! 6 [M'ei/] eK rfj^ Trai^icKri^ Kara (rdpKa 



(V vfup. The idea of inward question- 
ing is expressed more strongly by ano- 
ptivBcu than by aitop^iv. It is proba- 
bly a middle rather than a passive; 
though dirop€iv is found as a transitive 
verb in Clem. Horn. 1. 1 1 airoptiv avrhv 
vfiptifupoi tos fiapfiapov riva daiftopwv' 
TO, if the text be not corrupt. 

21. ol vnh vofjMv K.T.X,'] *pe, irAo 
icould be tuJbjeet to law, who must 
needs submit to bondage in some way 
or other.' Observe here again the 
distinction between vofios and 6 vopjos, 
and see the notes on ii. 19, iv. 4, 5. 

Tw vofjLov] * the law/ when referring 
to the written word, either comprises 
the whole of the Old Testament writ- 
ings (e. g. Rom. iii. 19), or is restricted 
to the Pentateuch (e. g. Bom. iii. 21, 
Luke xxiv. 44). 

ovV oicovfTf] * will ye not lUten to f 
MattL X. 14, xiiL 13, Luke xvi. 29. 
The other interpretation, ' Is not the 
law constantly read to you' (comp. 
Acts XV. 21, 2 Cor. iii. 14), is less pro- 
^ble, because less simple. The va- 
rious reading dvayivwrKert, which has 
respectable authority, is evidently a 
gloss on this latter sense assigned to 
the word. 

yrypoirroi] * it is stated in the scrip- 
turesj introducing a general reference, 
and not a direct quotation ; as in i Cor. 
*v« 4S« See Genesis xvi, xxi 

'iff iFoibifnofis] 'the bondmaid;' 
comp. Oen. xvi. i ^p d€ avii iraiditrKti 
Alywrr/a, J7 Uofia "Ayap. The word 
wems to have exclusively the sense of 
a iervant in the New Testament and 
later Greek ; not so in classical wri- 
^w. See Lobeck on Phryn. p. 239 
vaiOKriaj' tovto enl rrjs $€pa7raiprfs ol 
>^v TiBtatriPy ol If apxaioi iiii 77J£ ptayi- 

23. dKKa] 'btU* Le. although sons 
pf the same father. The opposition 
implied in ilXXa is illustrated by Rom. 
GAL. 



ix. 7 oud* or« €la)v anippa *APpaafif 
navT€£ T€Kpaf and ix. 10 ^£ iphs Kolrriv 
txavfrcu 

Kara (rapKa\ i. e. 'in the common 
course of nature.' In some sense 
Ishmael was also a child of promise 
(Gen. xvi. 10), but i^ his case the 
course of nature was not suspended, 
as the promise was made after his 
conception. It must be remembered 
however that in his choice of words 
here Bt Paul regards not only the 
original history, but the typical appli- 
cation, the Jews being the children 
of Abraham after &e flesh, the 
Christians his children by the pro* 
mise. 

ycynvTroi] the perfect^ 'is recorded 
as bom' 'is bom, as we read.' 

24. ariMi] *now all these things,^ 
not simply & * which particular things,' 
but ariva 'which ckus of things:' 
comp. CoL ii. 23 aripd iarip \6yov 
fuv tx^PTa vo<f>lasy I e. precepts of this 
sort. 

aXXTiyopovft€pa'] The word has two 
senses : (i) ' To speak in an aUegory,' 
e. g. Joseph. Ant. prooem. 4 ra ftiy 
alpirrofiepov rov PopoBtrov dt^img rd dc 
dXKriyopovpTOf icr.X. ; (2) ' To treat or 
interpret as an allegory,' e. g. Philo 
de vit eont. § 3, n. p. 475 m iprvyxd- 
P0PT€s yap Tols Upols ypofipaai fPiXoaO" 
(ftovci rfjp irdrpiop <f>ikoa'o(f>iap dKktiyo* 
povPTfSy ifr€i^ avpfioXa rd r^g fi^» 
ippjIPtuu popl^ovo'i <fiv<r€mi dwoMicpvp^ 
fitprjg €P vfTOPoUug bfjkovpMPviij Clem, 
Horn. VI. 1 8, 20 : comp. Plut. Op. Mor, 
p. 363 D »airtp "EWrfPts Kpopop dXXtf* 
yopovai t6p Xpopop k.tX. It is possible 
that St Paul uses the word in this 
latter sense, referring to some recog^ 
nised mode of interpretation. Comp. 
the note on avptrroix^l ver. 25, and see 
the remarks p. 195. 

St Paul uses dKKrjyopia here much 
in the same sense as he uses rviros 

12 
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MH KAHpONOMHCei O y\6c THC HAlAlCKHC M€T^l TOY 

YioY THC lAcYOepAc. ^^Sio, dSeXcjyoiy ovk ia-fxev 
waihio'Kti^ T€KPa, dWa t^9 iXevdipa^ [V] ^Trj eXevde- 
pia ij i7/xa9 XjOicTTos i^Xevdepwarev. orrriKeTe ovv Kal firi 
irdXiv ^vyto SovXeia^ ivex^o'Oe. 

iv. 31, V. I. TTJt iK€v$^fias, tJ iXevdepl^ if/ias ic.r.X. 



one half of Christendom clung to the 
Mosaic law with a jealous affection 
little short of frenzy, and while the 
Judaic party seemed to be growing in 
influence and was strong enough, even 
in the Gentile churches of his own 
founding, to; undermine his influence 
and endanger his life. The truth 
which to us api)ears a truism must 
then have been regarded as a paradox. 

KKtfpovoftqati should probably be read, 
not KKrfpovofju^oTj, as being better sup- 
ported here and in the lxx ; comp. Wi- 
ner, § Ivi. p.528,and A.Buttuiann,p. 1 83. 

31. bio] *whertfore\ as the infer- 
ence from this allegorical lesson. The 
particle is chosen rather with a view 
to the obligation involved in the state- 
ment, than to the statement itself; 
* whertfore let us remember that we 
are not sons of a bondwoman, let us 
not act as bondslaves.' There are 
many variations of reading, but dio is 
probably correct. Some copies have 
Pixels dc, others ij/iclff oZv^ others apa or 
apa ovv, and one at least entirely omits 
the connecting particle. The difficulty 
in bio was evidently felt, but sufficient 
allowance was not made for St Paul's 
freedom in the employment of con- 
necting particles. 

ov Traibia-Ktjf aX\a icr.X.] Observe 
the omission of the article before 
iraibia-icrfs ; *not of any bondwoman* 
whether Judaism or some form of hea- 
thenism, for there are many (see the 
note iv. 11), *but of the freewoman, 
the lawful spouse, the Church of Christ, 
which is one,^ See on i. 10, dvOpa- 
TTOVS ireiBd) ^ rov BeoV, 

V.I. rg cXcu^fpt^ 17 K.T.X.] If this 
reading be adopted (see the detached 
note, p. 197), the words are best taken 



with the preceding sentence. They 
may then be connected either (i) with 
TtKva ea-fX€v rfjs iXevOepas, * we are sons 
of the free by virtue of the freedom 
which Christ has given us ;' or (2) with 
TTjf €\€vd€pas alone, 'of her who is free 
with that freedom which Christ eta' 
The latter is perhaps the simpler con- 
struction. In either case rg cXev^cp/^ 
k.tX serves the purpose of an explan- 
atory note. 

If on the other hand we read rj 
€\€v6€pia i^fiasXpiarbs i/Xev^cpoxrei', the 
force of this detached sentence vnll 
be, 'Did Christ liberate us that we 
might be slaves? no, but that we 
might be free.' Compare v. 13 cV 
ikcvdepia €KKi]6tjr€, and especially John 
viii. 36 €av ovv 6 vios vfias cXevdfpwrrf, 
ovrois (XfvBcpoi tfaca-Be, The abrupt- 
ness of the sentence, introduced with- 
out a connected particle, has a fair 
parallel in Ephes. ii. 5) x^P*^' ^^'^^ ^^' 
(TCDo-ficVoi : but the dative, *tcith* or 
*m' or '/or freedom,' is awkward, in 
whatever way it is taken; see A. Butt- 
mann, p. 155. 

onjKeTe] ^ stand firm, stand up- 
right, do not bow your necks to the 
yoke of slavery;* comp. 2 Thess. ii. 15 
apa ovv, ddeXc^t, (myiccre jct.X. The 
form cm7<to> appears not to occur ear- 
lier than the New Testament, where 
with one exception (Mark xi. 25) it is 
found only in St Paul. 

TToKiv] 'again,* Having escaped 
from the slavery of Heathenism, they 
would fain bow to the slavery of Ju- 
daism. Compare the similar expres- 
sions iv. 9 7r©r €VtoTp€<0€Tc 7rd\iv,7rd- 
\iv avKoB^v dovXcvfty BiXere. For the 
force of these expressions, see the in- 
troduction, p. 30, and the note on iv. 1 1. 
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St PauVs infirmity in the flesh. 

In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (xii 7) St Paul, after speaking Befereneet 
of the abundant revelations vouchsafed to him, adds that 'a thorn' or to his in- 
rather 'a stake' was 'given him in his flesh, a messenger of Satan sent to ^"^^^* 
buffet him,' and thus to check the growth of spiritual pride. In the Epistle 
to the Gdatians again (iv. 13, 14) he reminds his converts how he had 
' preached to them through infirmity of the flesh,' commending them at the 
same time because they ' did not despise nor loathe their temptation in his 
flesh, but received him as an angel of God, as Christ Jesus.' 

In the latter passage there is a variation of reading, which has some 
bearing on the interpretation. For ' my temptation,' which stands in the 
received text, the correct reading seems certainly to be ^yaur temptation,' 
as I have quoted it^ 

These passages so closely resemble each other that it is not unnatural to 
suppose the allusion to be the same in both. If so, the subject seems to 
have been especially present to St Paul*s thoughts at the season when these 
two Epistles were written ; for they were written about the same time. 

What then was this 'stake in the flesh,' this 'infirmity of the flesh,' 
which made so deep an impression on his mind ? 

Diverse answers have been given to this question', shaped in many Different 
instances by the circumstances of the interpreters themselves, who saw in &coouQt«. 
the Apostle's temptation a more or less perfect reflexion of the trials which 
beset their own lives. How far such subjective feelings have influenced 
the progress of interpretation, will appear from the following list of ooigec- 
tures, which I have thrown into a rough chronological order. 

I. It wajs some bodilgr ailment. This, which is the natural account of i. A bodily 
the incident, is also the first in point of time. A very early tradition complaint 
defined the complaint; 'per dolorem, ut aiunt, auriculae vel capitis,' says (*^^*^**°"/' 
TertuUian, de Pudic. § 13. And this statement is copied or confirmed by 
Jerome (GaL L c.\ ' Tradunt eum gravissimum capitis dolorem saepe per- 
pessum.' The headache is mentioned also by Pelagius and Primasius (both 

^ Of the three readings, rbp ireipa- CcUena,p, 158) have a mixed reading r^v 

a^/A^y fjLov rbv ip, rbv reipaurfiby rbv hf reipcur/ibp iifuav rbv iv K, r. X. Both 

(omitting /aov), and rbp ireipourfibp ifuop these authorities are overlooked by 

ip (omitting rbv), I have no hesitation Tischeodorf. 

in preferring the last; for (i) it is the ' A long list of references to writers 

most difficult of the three ; (2) it ac- who have discussed this question is 

counts for the remaining two,' (see the given in Wolf, CW. philol.f on 7 Cor. 

note on the passage) ; and (3) it has far xii. 7. I have to acknowledge my ob* 

higher support than the others in the ligations chiefly to Oalov. JBibl. illuttr. 

ancient copies. To the authorities in its on 2 Cor. I. c, and Stanley *s CorifUh" 

favour given by Tischendorf, which are ianSj p. 563 sqq. (2nd ed.). I have had 

already perhaps sufficient to decide the no opportunity of using Bertholdt, 

question, K must now be added. Eusehius Opiue., 134 sqq., to which I find fre- 

of Emesahere (Cramer's Catena, p. 65) quent references in recent commenta- 

and Origen on Ephcs. iii. 14 (Cramer's ries. 
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on 2 Ck)r. I, c). OUiers seem to have followed a different tradition as to 
the complaint in question^; but in some form or other illness was the 
solution which suggested itself to the earliest writers. This appears to 
be the idea of Irenseus, the first writer who alludes to the subject, and 
of Victorinus, the first extant commentator on the Epistle to the (jala- 
tians*. 
ii Perse- ^' *^*y» °®* ^> ai^ed Chrysostom (2 Cor., Gal.), as others jHrobably 
cation ^^ aigued before him ; ' it cannot have been a headache, it cannot have 
(Greek fa- been any physical malady. God would not haye deliyered over the body of 
then). His chosen servant to the power of the devil to be tortured in this way. 
The Apostle is surely speaking of opposition encountered, of suffering 
endured from his enemies.* And so for a time and with a certain class of 
expositors, the thorn in the flesh assumed the form of persecution, whether 
from the direct opponents of the Gospel or from the Judaizers within the 
pale of the Church. This inteipretatimi again was perhaps not iminfia- 
enced by the circumstances of the times. At all events it would find a 
ready welcome, when the memory of the Diocletian persecution was fresh 
and when the Church was torn asimder by internal feuds. It appears at 
least as early as the middle of the fourth century in Eusebius of Emesa 
(Cramer^s Catena^ Gal. /. c.) among the Greek, and the Ambrosian Hilary 
(2 Cor., Gal.) among the Latin fathers. It is adopted also by Augustine 
(Gal.), by Theodore of Mopsuestia (Gal.), by Theodoret (2 Cor., Gal), by 
Photius ( 1 op. CEcum., 2 Cor., Gal), and by Theophylact (2 Cor., Gal)*. 
Thus it is especially the interpretation of the Greek commentators, though 
not confined to them. 

But in spite of such strong advocacy, this account of St Paul's thorn in 
the flesh at all events cannot be correct. The passages, which allude to it, 
point clearly to something inseparable from the Apostle, to some affliction 
which he himself looked upon and which was looked upon by others as part 
of himself. Any calamity overtaking him from* without fails to explain 
the intense personal feeling with wliich his language is charged. , 
Jerome. The state of opinion on this subject at the dose of the fourth century 

* An ancient writer (Cotel. Mon. by understanding of St Paul the maLa- 
Eccles. I. p. 252) says, rpix^y iTroiria'd- dies which Nicetas (see below, note 3) 
/ie0a T^iv i,<paip€iTW awaip^Xojfiev avrats attributes to Gregory Nazianzen. Aqui- 
KoX roits iv ry KCipoKy crKdXoirai' KOfAd' nas mentions the opinion, 'quodfuitve- 
awres yhp ovtoi ivcirXiop iifias dSvvwa-L' hementer afflictus dolore iliaco' (colic), 
r^ fjLiy ydp rplxupM iip.G>v ijv 6 Karik t6v but I have not noticed it in any earlier 
ploy KdafioSf rt/iai, $6^ou, xPVI^T<^f' '^'^'h- writer. On the whole the tradition of 
ff«j, K.T.X., on which the editor (p. 756) the headache (K€<p(x\a.\yla) is fairly con- 
absurdly enough remarks, *ex toto stant. 

conteztu suspicari datur k nostro per ^ Iren. v. 5. i, but hi» language is 

Gric6Xoira animoZouZa quae caput pungunt obscure. Yictoriuus says, *infirmus 

ictellecta esse.' The context, if I mis- came,' but this again is not free from 

take not, fails to bear out this remark, ambiguity. 
* but Cotelier's conjectural interpretation 3 jt was so taken apparently also 

is treated as a fact by recent writers, by Greg. Naz. Orat. XX. {de laud. Basil) 

and so this is added to the list of tra- ad fin. (see the note of Nicetas), and 

ditional accounts of St Paul's com- by Basil, Beg. fvs. tract ad fin. (ii. p. 

plaint. The list is still further swelled 400, Gamier). 
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may be inferred from the alternative explanations which Jerome offers in 
hid commentary on the Galatians, derived in jmrt from tradition, bat partly 
withont doubt conjectural These are four in number: (i) St Paul's carnal 
preaching of the Gospel, as addressed to babes ; (2) His mean personal 
appearance ; (3) Some bodily malady, traditionally reported as headache ; 
(4) Persecutions endured by him ^ 

3. 'No,' thought the monks and ascetics of a somewhat later date, iji. Carnal 
<not persecution. It was surely something which we can realize, something thoughts 
which we have experienced in ourselves. Must he not have felt those (Aaoetics). 
same carnal longings, by which we have been dogged in our solitude, and 

which rij^e up hydrarlike with seven-fold force as we smite them down. 
From these Paul thrice entreated the Lord to be delivered, as we have 
entreated Him ; and was only answered, as we have been answered, by the 
indirect assurance, My grace U efficient far theeJ This interpretation 
does not appear in a very tangible form before the sixth century, but ear- 
lier writers had used lang^oage which prepared the way for it*. Through- 
out the middle ages it seems to* have been very generally received ; and 
Roman Catholic writers have for the most part adopted it. So it is 
taken by Aquinas, Bellarmine (de monach. c. 30), Com. a Lapide', antl 
Esdns. Luther is probably correct when he attributes the prevalence of 
this interpretation to the influence of the Latin version, which renders ano' 
\cnft r% a-apKi by 'stimulus camis.' 

This account again of St Paul's thorn in the flesh may confidently be 
set aside. In such a temptation he could not have 'gloried;' nor would 
this struggle, hidden as it must have been in his own heart, have exposed 
him to the contempt of others. But indeed from painful trials of this kind 
we have his own assurance that he was free : 'I would,' he says, 'that all 
men were even as myself* (i Cor. vii. 7). * Ah no,' said Luther, 'he was 
too hard pressed by the devil to think of such things.' 

4, And in turn Luther propounded his own view of the thorn in the iy. Spin- 

1 Ephraem Syras (on GaL iv. 13), a one interpretation, 'nataralem infirmi- 

little earlier than Jerome, says * Either tatem ;' Primanus more definitely, 

dii^ease of his limbs or temptation from though still only as an alternative ex- 

his enemies.* planation, ' alii dicunt titillatione camis 

* Jerome, Eput. xxn. (ad Eastoch.) stimulatum.* Gregory the Great, Mor. 

§ 5, says : * Si apostolus vas electionis viii. c. 2g, writes, ' sic Paalus ad ter- 

et separatns in evangelium Cbristi ob tium coelum raptiis ducitur, paradisi 

camis acuUH)s et' incentiva vitiorum penetrans secreta considerat, et tamen 

reprimit corpus suum, etc.,* quoting ad semetipsum rediens contra earn is 

Kom. viL 34, but he makes no refer- bellum laborat, legem aliam in membris 

ence to either of the passages in St Paul su&tinet.* Comp. also x. 10. And thu<*, 

which relate to his ' thorn in the flesh,' as time went on, this opinion gained 

and in § 31 of the same letter he says, strength, till at length it assumed the 

' Si aliquis te afflixerit dolor, legito, coarsest and most revolting form. 
datu$ e$i mUd stimulus camit mecB,^ evi- 3 Com. a Lapide on 2 Cor. xiL 7 

dently explaining it of some bodily pain. almost exalts this interpretation into an 

The passage in Augustine, Ps. Iviii. article of faith: 'Videtnr communis 

Serm. n. (Tom. iv. pp. 571, 3), is vague, fidelium sensus, qni hinc libidinis ten- 

and need not necessarily refer to this tationem stimulum camis vocant : vox 

kind of temptation. Pelagius gives, as autem populi est vox dei.* 
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tual trials flesh. He odmplained that the dder churchmen were unable from their 
(Reform- position to appreciate St Paul's meaning, and thus he consciously threw 
^"^' into the interpretation of the passage his own personal experiences. It 

was certainly not carnal longing, he thought ; it was not any bodily malady. 
It might mean external persecution, as others had maintained, but he 
inclined more and more to the yiew that spiritiuU trials were intended, 
faint-heartedness in his ministerial duties, temptations to despair or to 
doubt, blasphemous suggestions of the devil ^. This view naturally com- 
mended itself to the leaders of a new form of religious belief, owing to the 
difficulties of their position ; and spiritual temptation was the account of 
St Paul*s trial in which the reformers generally acquiesced. From them 
it found its way into Protestant writers of a later date, subject howeyer 
to some modifications which adapted it to the more equable temper and 
the more settled opinions of their own day. 
Recent Lastly, having thus travelled round the entire circle of possiUe inter- 

critics, pretation, criticism has returned to the point from which it started. 
Bodily ailment of some kind has been felt by most recent writers to be the 
only solution which meets all the conditions of the question. 
Conditions These conditions are as follows : (i) The Apostle speaks of physical pain 
of the pro- of a very acute kind ; for nothing less can be implied by his metaphor of a 
blom. stake driven through his flesh '. (2) The malady, whatever its nature, was 
very humiliating to himself, for he speaks of it as a set-off against his spiri- 
tual privileges and a check to his spiritual pride. (3) He seems to regard 
it, as he could not but regard such suffering, as a great trial to his con- 
stancy and resolution, a grievous hindrance to the Gospel in itself, a power- 
ful testimony to the Gospel when overcome as he was enabled to overcome 
it. (4) His suffering was such that he could not conceal it from others. It 
seems to have attacked him in the course of his public ministrations, so 
that he feared it might expose him to the contempt and even loathing of 

^ In his shorter and earlier com- <rK6\o}p : see the notes of Meyer and 
mentary on the GalatiaD8(i 519) Luther Stanley on 2 Cor. xii. 7. Bobertson, 
explainti it of ' persecution ;' in his later Leettires on the CorirUhiant, lix. Ix. speaks 
and fuller work (1535) he combines spi- of the thorn as peculiarly suggestive of 
ritual temptations with persecution ; and some ^ secret^sorrow '; for ' a thorn is a 
lastly in the Table-talk he drops perse- small invisible cause of suffering.* The 
cution and speaks of spiritual trials Greek word however suggests no such 
only, XXIV. § 7 (vol. xxii. p. 1092 of idea; nor is it consistent with the fear 
the Halle edition). This last passage of contempt or loathing expressed in the 
forms a striking contrast to the Ian- Galatian Epistle. This slight blemish, 
guage of a Lapide quoted in the last occurring where it does, may well be 
note.. 'Those were high spiritual temp- overlooked in the latest utterance of 
tations,* says Luther, ' which no papist one who spoke from deep personal ex- 
has understood/ with more in the same perience, having himself maintained a 
strain. Thus each of these writers hard struggle against 'fightings without' 
makes his own interpretation in a man- and 'fears within', and 'borne about 
ner a test of orthodoxy. Other refer- in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus', 
ences in Luther's works to the ' thorn The lesson of St Paul's sufferings is 
in the flesh ' are, vol. viii, p. 959, xi. nowhere more powerfully brought out 
P- '437) 2II' P* 5^i- than in this exposition of the thorn in 

' This seems to be the meaning of the flesh. 
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his hearers. (5) In the meanness of his personal presence, of which he was 
80 acutely sensible (2 Cor. x. 10), we may perhaps trace the permanent 
effects of his painful malady. (6) His disease was recurring. We first read 
of it in connexion with his visions and revelations fourteen years before the 
Second Epistle to the Ck)rinthians was written. If the two were nearly 
coincident, as his language seems to imply, he must have had an attack 
about the year 44, and this, as it would appear, for the first time. Again 
we hear of it about the year 51 or 52, when he first preached in Galatia. 
On this occasion at least it would seem to have hung about him for some 
time. For from Greece he writes to the Thessalonians, that he had 
desired to visit them more than once, but * Satan had hindered him' 
(i Thess. ii. 18), an expression which may perhaps be connected with the 
* messenger of Satan, the thorn in the flesh' in one of the passages under 
consideration ; and writing afterwards to the Corinthians of this same 
period of his life, he reminds them that he came among them * in mfirmity 
and in fear and in much [trembling' (i Cor. ii. 3). Lastly, from the twin 
references to his malady, in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, it may be inferred that he had a fresh attack 
about the years 57, 58, when these letters were written, and to this he may 
allude in part when he speaks in the former of these Epistles of having 
^despaired even of life,' of having 'had the sentence of death in himself' 
(2 Cor. i 8, 9). 

The life of the greatest and best of English kings presents so close a Parallel 
parallel to the Apostle's thorn in the flesh, that I cannot forbear quoting ^^^^^ 
the passage at length, though the illustration is not my own\ 

** It was in the midst of these rejoicings (on the occasion of his marriage) 
that Alfred was suddenly attacked by an illness, the sight of which struck 
dumb the loud joy of the guests, and for which neither they nor all the 
physicians of the day could account.... Others thought it was the unexpected 
return of a painful malady to which he had been subject at an early age. 

^' We are informed what the malady really was in an account which is 
not quite clear... On passing from childhood to youth.. .he begged for some 
protection against his passions, for some corporal suffering which might arm 
him against temptation, so that his spirit might be enabled to raise him 
above the weakness of the flesh. On this, we are told, heaven sent him his 
iUness, which Asser describes as a kind of eruption. For many years it 
caused him the most horrible torture, which was so intense that he himself 
began to despair qf his life. One day... the royal youth... prostrated him- 
self in silent devotion and prayed to God for pity. The fear of being ren- 
dered by his bodily infirmities, or perhaps by leprosy or blindness, incapable 
of exercising the royal power or despicable in the sight of the worlds had 
long obtained possession of his soul and induced him to pray for his deli- 
verance from such a plague. Every other lighter trial he was willing to 
undergo, provided it only spared him for what he was accustomed to look 
on as his destined office. Not long after... in consequence of his fervent 
prayers, we are informed that all signs of his malady disappeared. 

" And now in the very moment that he had taken to himself a wife, 

* ^ The passage is quoted in Jowett, I. p. 3^8 (^^^d ed.). 
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Conclu- 
•ion. 



in the reiy moment that the marriag^gaests were dnnldng and caroofflng 
noisily in the festiYe haUs, the evil ^against which (1 waram) he had prayed 
overtook him. He was 9uddenly seized with fear and trembling; and to 
the very hour that Asser wrote, to a good old age, hs foas never sure qf 
not being attacked by it. There were instants when this visitation seemed 
to render him incapable qfany exertion, either intellectual or bodily : but 
the repose of a day, a night, or even an hour, would always raise his 
courage again. Under the weight of this bodily infirmity, which was pro- 
bably of an epileptic nature, he learned, by the force of I^ unyielding will, 
to overcome the heaviest cares that ever weighed upon any ruler engaged 
in a contest with a most terrible foe, and under the weight of corporeal 
weakness and the cares of the outer world, to prosecute unceasingly his 
great purpose.'* Fauli's Life qf Alfred, pp. 122 — 125, (Engl. Transl.). 

In the mystery which hangs over the whole subject, in its physical 
symptoms, and in its influence on his own character and feelings, Alfred's 
malady is a most striking counterpart to the infirmity of St Paul ; and the 
coincidence is the less open to suspicion, since neither Asser, who is the 
original authority for the fistct, nor Paul!, ^whose account I have quoted, 
seems to have been struck by the parallel. 

Unless then we accept the earliest tradition of this infirmity, and 
assume that the Apostle suffered from acute pain in the head, (an account 
which considering his nervous sensibility is perhaps sufficient to explain the 
feeling of humiliation and the fear of contempt which his malady inspired), 
we should be tempted by the closeness of the parallel to coigecture that it 
was of the nature of epilepsy. Recent criticism has offered other conjec- 
tures in abundance. Of these, the view that it was a complaint in the eyes 
deserves especially to be mentioned, as having been supported by the most 
ingenious advocacy and found the largest number of adherents : but it does 
not, I think, sufficiently recognize the conditions of the problem, as stated 
above ; while the direct arguments, on which it b founded, seem to melt 
away under the light of careful examination^. 



^ It is put forward in a lively and 
interesting paper in Dr J. Brown's 
Jloras SitbaecivcB. But the foundation 
on which this opinion is built seems to 
me scarcely strong enough to bear it; 
for (1) The stress of the argument rests 
on what I cannot but think a mistaken 
interpretation of Gal. iv. 15, *lt it had 
been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your eyes and have given them to 
me.' Here the English version has 
'your own eyes,' which lends some 
countenance to the idea that St Paul 
intended to say they would have re- 
placed his eyes with their own if it 
could have been done: but the Greek 
is Toi/s 6<p0a\fJi.obs iffuovy where iffxCfv is 
as unemphatic as possible, so that the 
meaning is not *your eyes,' but *your 



eyes.^ (2) The expression irrfKlKa ypifir 
fiara (vi. 11) is thought to be illus- 
trated by this view of St Paul's com- 
plaint, as though his defective eyesight 
explained the allusion to the size of ike 
letterSf or the length of the Epistle, which- 
ever way we take it. It seems to me 
that a much better account can be given 
of that expression : see the note there. 
(3) It is supposed that this defective 
eyesight was a permanent effect of the 
temporaiy blindness which seized the 
Apostle on the way to Damascus ; and 
that thus his thorn in the flesh was 
eminently fitted to be a check on spi- 
ritual pride produced by his 'visions 
and revelations.' But the narrative of 
the Acts implies, if it does not state, 
that this blindness was completely healed; 
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The varioiLS readings in iv. 25. 

The following are the variations of text, which the opening elanse of Variationg. 
this verse presents. 

(i) TO yap Sapo opot €<rriv. So it is read in KCFO, 17 ; in the Old Latin 
(f. g), Vulgate, iEthiopic, and Armenian Versions; in Origen^ Epi- 
phanius', Cyril' and Damascene; in Victorinus, the Ambrosian 
Hilary (' Sina atUem mens/ in his text), Augostine, Jerome, Pelagius, 
Primasius, and probably all the Latin fathers. This is also the 
reading of the Gothic Version, except that it omits yap. The 
Thebaic Version reads similarly, 'qose vero mens Sina est* The 
MB K after eWiv adds ov, in which respect it stands alone (except 
perhaps the Memphitic Version); and Epiphanius transposes 2iva 
and Zpos, 

(ii) TO dc "Ayap 2iva lipos itrriv. Such is the reading of ABDE, 37, 73, 
80, lectionary 40, and of the Memphitic Version. 

(iii) TO yap "Ayap Sivo l&pos ivriv. So KLP with the vast mt^'ority of 
cursive manuscripts, with both Syriac Versions, and with the Greek 
commentators generally, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theo- 
doret, Theophylact, and the (Ecumenian Catena. This also is appa- 
rently the reading of Ephraem Syrus. 

(iv) TO yap" Ayap Zpos itrrly found only in the Latin of D and E.^ 

It will thus be seen that the strongest, because the most varied, testi- Reading 
mony is in favour of the first of these readings. And there is also this adopted, 
weighty arg^ument on the same side, that supposing it to have been the 
original reading we have on the whole a more probable explanation of the 

and the passage in 2 CoriDthians refers the other band it is posnble that he suf- 

to incidents which occurred only four- fered from weak eyes, and this may ac- 

teen years before the letter was written, count for the incident of Acts zxiii. 5 ; 

and therefore much later than the Apo- but it is not implied in Gal. iv. 15, and 

Bile's conversion. (4) To the arguments does not explain the strong expressions 

already considered, some have added used of his ' stake in the flesh,* though 

the expression drcv<^eii% ' to look stead* perhaps it might be one of the conae- 

fastly,' twice used of St Paul (Acts quences of that infirmity. St PauFs 

xiii. 9, zziiL i), as indicating a de- language implies some more ttriking 

fective vision ; but, not to mention that complaint. 

the word occurs frequently in the Acts ^ In Cant. ii. (m. pt $7, ed. Delarue) 

of others besides St Paul, this ' stead- extant only in a Latin translation, 
fast gaze' would seem, if anything, to ' Hapra, p. 695. 

imply apoiret/ttZeye. Thus it may be • Glaphyr, I. p. 75 (ed. Auberti). 

connected with the tradition or fiction, Cyril is said in other passages to read 

dating at least from the second century, r6 Si 'Ayap and r6 yiip "Ayap, but I am 

that St Paul was ffi6vo<ppvs (Acta Paul. unable to verify the statement, 
et Thecl. § 3). The overhanging brows ^ The Ambrosian Hilary (in his 

and piercing glance make up at least a commentary) is also quoted in favour of 

confflstent and characteristic portrait of this reading, but his words do not bear 

the Apostle, if not a true likeness. On out the inference. 
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TariatioiiB in the text^ than on any other hypothesis. By the negligence or 
confusion of a scribe ro "Ayap might easily be substitated for rb yap, the 
word 'Ayap occorring in the immediate context^. As a next step a con- 
necting particle must be supplied ; and dc or yap was inserted according to 
the caprice or judgment of the transcriber, thus producing the second and 
third readings. Lastly, the word Siva, now rendered superfluous, was 
expelled to relieve the passage, and hence arose the fourth variation, 
which indeed is too feebly supported to deserve consideration. The 
reading which I am here advocating is adopted by the two great masters 
of textual criticism, Bentley* and Laehmann. 

Such seems to be the most probable account of the passage. Other- 
wise the earlier conjecture of Bentley, that we have here a gloss trans- 
ferred from margin to text, has much to recommend it. Bentley himself 
indeed read it to dc "Ayap avaroixfi rj ^^ 'IcpovcroXi/fi, but it seems sim- 
pler, if any such solution bo adopte<d, to erase the whole clause t6 yap 

€v rg *Apa/3i9. This hypothesis derives some colour from the fact that 
there is a slight variation of reading in the connecting particles of the 
following clauses, as if the connexion had been disturbed by the insertion 
of the gloss. 



The meaning of Hagar in iv, 25. 



Probable 
interpret- 
ation of 
•Hagar.' 



If the word Hagar be omitted, the passage is capable of a very easy 
and natural interpretation ; ' Sinai,' St Paul argues, ' is situated in Arabia, 
the country of Hagar s descendants, the land of bondslaves.' And such 
too seems to be the most probable account of his meaning, even if with the 
received text we retain Hagar; 'This Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia/ 
i. e. it represents Mount Sinai, because Mount Sinai is in Arabia, the land 
of Hagar and her descendants. It is not 17 "Ayap, the woman Hagar, but 
TO "Ayapy the thing Hagar, the Hagar of the allegory, the Hagar which is 
under discussion*. 



^ The commentary of Theodore 
Mops, on this passage idiews how easily 
"Ayap might be foisted in. The Greek 
text of this writer (in Cramer's Catena) 
has aXX* 'Ayap ij re ipr/nos Tatra k. t. X., 
which makes no sense. The Latin 
translation runs 'sed et solitudo omnis,' 
which doubtless represents the original 
reading, dXXd Kal rj re ipTjfios iraaa, 
Windischmann's conjecture to account 
for the insertion of 'Ayap in the text of 
St Paul is more ingenious than pro- 
bable. He supposes a critical note, 
A, yiip (1. e. dXXoi* ydp), marking a 
various reading in the connecting par- 



ticle, to have been transferred from the 
margin to the text. 

' In his text of the Epistle as given 
in Bentleii Crit. Sacr, p. io8. This text 
is much later than his 'Epistola ad 
Millium,* (lb. p. 45) in which he starii 
the hypothesis of a gloss. This hypo- 
thesis was adopted by Mill and others. 

* r6 denotes that 'Hagar' is regard- 
ed not as a person, but as an object of 
thought or of speech. For this use of 
the neuter article see 'Vi'iner, § xviii. 
p. T2I, A. Buttmann, p. 84. It need 
not necessarily mean 'the tpord Hagar'; 
compare for instance Ephes. iv. 9, Tb i^ 
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Such sabstantially was the interpretation pnt npon the passage by some 
of the ablest among the Greek commentators. *■ The law was given in the 
very place,' says Theodore of Mopsuestia, (the sense is somewhat distorted 
through the medium of a bad Latin translation), * which belongs to that 
race whence Hagar also was.* *■ Abont that mountain/ says Theodoret^ ' are 
the tents of the descendants of Hagar {to TTis''Ayap to-KiivcoTai yivosY 
'The Saracens/ remarks a third writer, perhaps Severianus^, 'the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, dwell in the desert which reaches as far as Mount Sinai.' 
Similarly Ephraem Syrus : ' For this Hagar is Mounfc Sinai which is in the 
land of the Arabs, and it is a type of (a likeness to) Jerusalem, for it is in 
subjection and bondage with its sons under the Romans.' 

This however is not the interpretation generally adopted by those who 
retain the received reading. They suppose the Apostle to be calling atten- 
tion not to the locality of Sinai but to the meaning of the word Hagar: 
' The word Hagar in the language of the Arabians denotes Mount Sinai.' Hagar 
This interpretation, which prevails widely, is put in its most attractive form ^^^^^ ^^^ 
by Dean Stanley. ' There is another traveller through Arabia,' he writes, sj°*i™^ ^ 
'at this time, on whose visit to -Mount Sinai we should look with still 
greater interest. / went into Arabia, says St Paul, in describing his con- 
verdon to the Galatians. It is useless to speculate ; yet when in a later 
chapter of the same Epistle the words fall upon our ears. This Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, it is difficult to resist the thought, that he too 
may have stood upon the rocks of Sinai, and heard from Arab lips the often 
repeated '' Hagar," ''rock,'* suggesting the double meaning to which that text 
alludes V 'Hagar*' in Arabic means 'a rock,' or rather 'a stone,** and it 
is maintained that this Arabic word ' Hagar ' was a common local name for 
Sinai, or at all events was appropriated to it in some special way. 

Independently of any questions that may arise on the interpretation. Objections 
I have endeavoured to shew that ' Hagar* ought to be expelled from the to this. 
text on the ground of external authority alone. Yet, if it be a fact that 
Hagar is really another name for Sinai, this fact will go some little way 
towards reinstating *Ayap ; and on this account, as well as in deference to 
the advocacy it has found, it will be worth while to consider the difficulties 
which beset this interpretation. 

Avi^ri ri iirriv ; where t6 is the state- rather 'C^ajar'). The Arabic alphabet 

fnent, for the preceding word was not has two letters, ^ and r, a softer 

dviSn, «;tft dvoBds. The Ambrosian Hi- „^ j t, , S ^ j- x 

t , ei XI. 'jji r xi- * *!. ^^^ * narsher sound, correBponding to 

lary (after the middle of the fourth ., „ . \^ ^ Km //-n xuv 

X \ 1 • -x * A » the one Hebrew guttural H (C%eth). 

century) explains it ' causam Agar :' a m • •-• i i xx ^«tx » « x » 

•^ , ^ , - ., VI. The initial letter of * Hagar,' * a stone, 

very early e/ ample of the sense which . ^i j, , xi. *x x^ i 

^, . •' J , • xi. T» 1 w the former of these, a soft guttural 

this word bears m the Komance Ian- >-, j ^ • ^ - . rm. 

. > < u * ^"'f t^i^d not a simple aspirate, ihe 
guages, *cosa,' 'chose.' ' , , ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

1 In Cramer's Catena. It is ano- ^^^^^^ letter of the word is ^, corre- 

nymous (dXXos vdXtv fprjab), but in the spending to the Hebrew 3, our G, but 

immediate neighbourhood there is a note generally pronounced by the Arabs 

assigned to Severianus. softly like the English J, as we pro- 

» Sinai and Palestine, p. 50 ; see nounce it in gem. I shall in this note 

above, p. 89. represent ^ by Ch, ^ by 0, both in 

' _je^* pronounced * Ch&g&T* (or Italics. 
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evidtfUM. 

Chiyao- 



Hmnnt 



Thdr 
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t. The erideiioe od wMdi the anumed fiict rests is both defident 
in amoont and sospicioos in daracier. Not more than two ind^endent 
witnenes^ if they be independent, haTe, so &r as I know, be^i produced 

(i) ChiTsostom at the dose of the foorth century in his exposition of 
this Efristle writes some^mt obecorelj ; ' Hagar was the name of the 
bondmaid ; and Mount Sinai is so int^reted in their natire tongue {to 
a 2*90. Zpot oSrm fu&€piMjp€V€rai r^ ewix^pitf aurAw yktirqj) f and afterwards 
he qieaks of the mountain as 'bearing the same name with the bondmaid 
(ofMMvyior T§ iovXiiy To the same effect writes Theophylact, who is often a 
mere edio of Chrysostom, as do cme or two anonymous commentators in 
the (Ecnmenian Catena, without doubt denying their information from 
the same source^ 

(ii) The Bohemian trayeller Hanmt, who visited Sinai in the year 
1598, says : * The Arabian and Manritanian heathen call Mount Sinai Agar 
or Tur\' Though, for anything that is found in the c<mtext, this might 
hare been written without a thon^t (^ the passage of St Paul, yet I think 
it hardly probable. Luther, following Erasmus, had maintained this inter- 
pretation; and from the enormous popularity of his commentaries on the 
Galatians, it is likely that they were known to Harant, who himself ulti- 
mately became a protestani. If so, he did not necessarily derive his infor- 
mation frtmi the Arabs on the spot, but may have accepted without ques- 
tion the popular statement, as more recent tntTellers have done. 

In later woiks of travel I have not found any direct personal testimony 
to this assumed iacL If there be any, it will from the nature of the case 
require careful sifting. The word * Hagar' (C^a^rar) meaning < a rock,' or 
'a stone,' must be heard again and again frK>m native lips in this wild 
region'; and a traveller, once possessed of the idea, might easily elidt the 
word from his Arab guide by a leading question, and on the strength of an 



^ Chiysostom'B interpretatioii of the 
paoage in St Paul may perhaps under- 
lie the aooouDt of the wozd * Hagar' 
given in Bar Bahlul's Syriac Lexicon, 

p. 417 : ]y(Xl OOl Ui^ll^ ^^ 

.^UU;-lo : Ja^ This 

extract, which is taken from the MS 
in the Cambridge University Library, 
I owe to the kiDdness of B. L. Bensly 
Eaq., of CaiuB College. 

s HaraDt's authority is generally 
quoted at second hand through Bits- 
ching's ErdbeMchr., i. L p. 603 (Hamb. 
1791). In Harant's work itself, Dtr 
ChritUiehe Ulysses (Nttmb. 1678), the 
passage runs : ' Den Berg Synai nennen 
die Arabische and Mauritanische Hey- 
den Agar oder Tur: Weissenberg, wie 
such Tucla, wie Odoardo Barbosa neP 



9umm, deP Ind. Orient beseuget* The 
work was written in Bohemian, but 
translated into German by his brother 
and published by his nephew (see Bal- 
binus, Bohem. Doct 11. p. 104). What 
Harant means by 'WeLssenberg' and 
'Tucla,' I do not understand. I give 
the passage of Barbosa to which he 
refers, as it stands in the copies which 
I have consulted. The title is Primo 
volume delleNavigaticni e Viaggi (Venet. 
1550 and 1554) ; Libro di Odoardo Bar- 
hessa or Barbosa^ p. 313 (3«3), 'passato 
il detto monte Sinai, il quale i Mori 
dimandano Turla (sic).* 

* The index to Bitter's Erdkunde^ 
Sinai etc. n. p. 1331, s. v. 'Hadschar,* 
'Had jar,' etc., names several 'stones' 
on and about Sinai; 'Hadschar Elma,' 
'Hadsjar rakkftbe/ 'Hadj Musa,' etc. 
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answer thus 'obtained unsuspidously confirm the statement that it was a 
local name for the mountain. 

Thus the independent testimony to this supposed &ct is confined to 
Chrysostom and Harant, or, if my supposition with regard to Harant be 
correct^ to Chrysostom alone. To Chrysostom then, if 1 mistake not, or to 
some earlier writer whom he copied, this statement is due. Nor should 
we be doing any injustice to one who makes St Paul speak of Sinai as 
' contiguous to Jerusalem,* were we to suppose that having heard of some 
place bearing the name * Hagar' whether in Arabia Petr»a or m some 
district bordering upon the Sinaitic mountains, (for the name seems to have 
been not uncommon^), he compressed the geography of the whole region 
and assigned this name to mount Sinai itself, imagining that he had thus 
found the key to St Paul's meaning". It is at least worthy of notice that 
neither his friend Theodore of Mopsuestia, nor Theodoret the pupU of 
Theodore, both natives of Antioch and both acquainted with his work 
makes any mention whatever of this assumed fact or the interpretation 
based on it Probably they were better informed on the subject^ and for 
this reason tacitly abandoned Chrysostom's explanation. 

2. But supposing it were proved that Sinai were so called by the (2) Fids 
Arabs, this word * Chagttr' is not written or pronounced in tlie same way as etymoW. 
the proper name * Hagar/ and etymologically the two are entirely distinct. 
The proper name * Hagar,' with the simple aspirate, (ijn, in Arabic^^^U) 
signifies 'a wanderer or fugitive,' being connected with the Arabic ' Hegira' 



^ Older criticB, as Boohart and 
others (le Moyne, Var, Saer, p. 834, 
Pfeiifer, Op. I. p. 504), assert that Petra 
itself bears the name Hagar (CAa^r) 
in Arabic writers, just as in Greek it is 
called Hirpa, and in Hebrew yPH^ 
words having the same meaning 'rock.* 
This statement however is founded on 
a twofold error ; (i) The vocalization of 
the proper name referred to is not 
^Ch^gar/ but *Ch\ffr*; and {7) The 
place which bears this name -'El Ckiffr^ 
in Arabic writers is not Petra itself, 
but a station several days south of 
Petra on the pilgrims' route between 
Damascus and Mecca. See Ewald, 
PatUus, p. 493 sq., Robinson's PcUestine, 
etc., II. p. 521. There is no evidence 
that Petra itself was so called. 

There is a place KH^n, *C%agra/ 
mentioned four times in the Targum of 
Onkelos, Gen. xvi. 7, 14, xx. i, Exod. 
XV. 23. In the second passage it is 
substituted for ' Bered/ in the remain* 
ing three for /Shur/ of the original 
text. It must therefore have lain 
somewhere at the south of Palestine in 
GAL. 



the desert on -the way to Egypt In 
Gen. xvi. 7 it oocurt in connexion with 
the flight of Hagar. 

I venture to oonjeettire that there 
wat also a place 'Hagar* (whether 

jS^ ory^) in Belka, and that the 

appearance of *fielka' in the Arabic 
version of Gal. i. 17 and iv. 25 (see 
Above, p. 87) is to be explained by this 
fact. 

* Wieseler explains CUrysostom's 
meaning in a different way, intiisting on 
the strict sense of fieBepfjLrjveitTat. Ac- 
cording to Ftirst, Concord, and Hebr. 
Handb. s. v., ^3^D signifies 'rocky,' go 
that interpreted in Arabic it would be 
-j>-, and to this identity of meaning 

in 'Sinai* and 'Hagar' he supposes 
Chrysostom to allude. But even if the 
.account which Farst gives of the word 
^J^D were altogether satisfactory, it 
would still remain in the highest degree 
improbable that Chrysostom should be 
ac^^uainted with an etymology sq ab^ 
atruse, 

13 
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the fiuniliar term for the flight of Mahomet (compare also the Hebrew 
"na and "U^X Thus it has nothing in common with ' ChsffBi/ 'a stone' 

(ys^), which if it oocnrred in Hebrew would be written "Ufl It is iarae 
that the gnttorals are closely allied and were sometimes confounded* ; 
and this circumstance would deserre to be considered, if the supposed 
name for Sinai were supported by sufficient testimony : but where this is 
wanting, the fiUse etymology throws an additional obstacle, to say the least, 
in the way of our accepting the explanation in question. Nor will it appear 
very probable that St Paul should haye set aside the true deriyation, when 
it is giyen and allegorized by his contemporary Philo'. 

It seems much more probable indeed, if St Paul is alluding to any local 
name of Sinai, that he should haye regu*ded the true etymology, and that 
the name in question was not I^H 'rock,' but I^H * wanderer/ This latter 
name was at least not uncommon among the Arab tribes ; and it is far from 
unlikely, though direct eridence is wanting, that a settiement of these 
'wanderers,' these children of 'Hagar,' occupied the country about Sinai 
in St Paul's day and gaye it their name for the time. 
(3>StPMil'8 3* But lastiy, is it probable, supposing this to haye been St PauFs 
liftnguAge. meaning, that he would haye expressed himself as he has done ? If in 
writing to a half-Greek half-Celtic people he yentured to aigue from an 
Arabic word at all, he would at all eyents be careful to make his drift intel- 
ligibla But how could his readers be expected to put the right interprets- 



^ The close alUance between the 
gatturalB is ehown, (i) By their inter- 
ohange in the same language in differ- 
ent words oonneoted or identical in 
meaning and obyioualy deriyed from 
the same root, e. g. lilD and VID, 
*iny and *iny ; {2) By their interchange 
in different languages of the Semitic 
famUy, e.g. Heb. Htn and Syr. o^t^D 
(Hoffinann, Oramm. Syr. p. 133), or in 
different dialects of the same language, 
e. g. in the Aramaic dialects the Syriao 
^i«i compared with the Chaldee {113, 

(flee Gesen. Thet, p. 359, Ftlxet, Aram, 
Jdionu, § 45) ; (3) By the confusion of 
sound in the same language or dialect, 
e. g. a Judspan in the story professes 
himself unable to distinguish between 
1©^ 'a lamb,' Igig, 'wool,' lOq, < wine,' 
and *ibn, 'an ass,* as pronounced by a 
Galilean, when the hitter wants to make 
a purchase; see Flirst, i6. § 15. There 
was the same confusion also in the Sa- 
maritan pronunciation of the gutturals ; 
Gesen. Lehrgeb. § 32. i. On the rela- 
tion of the gutturals to each other, see 



h^ 



Ewald, Ausf. Lehrb. d. Eeb. Spr. § 39 
sqq. 

Aasemani indeed (Bild. Or. ni. i, 
V' 753) gives an instance of the inter- 
change of the gutturals He and Cheth 
in this yery word Hagar: 'Hagar 

Arabibus jS^ Hagiar, hoc esty 

Petra; FtolemsBO Agra, undo Agnei 
populi Arabia juxta sinum Persicam, 
etc.' But is there not a misprint or an 
error here ? Was this place e^er written 
in Arabic otherwise than with a simple 
aspirate as in Syriacf At all events 
Winer (Realw. s. y. Hagariter) is wrong 
in understanding Assemani's remark of 
the station between Damascus and 
Mecca (see p. 193, note i), and has been 
blindly followed by others. 

• rapoUriiFis, Leg, aUeg. I. p. 135 
(Mangey), Sacr. ab, et Ca. i. p. 170 {rap- 
oiKcT ifo^iq., od KaroiKeT). Another 
deriyation of Hagar, or rather a pUy 
upon the word, was T13K KM, ' here is 
thy wages'; see Beer, Ld>m Abrakam% 
p. 148. 
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tion on the words * this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia' ? How could they 
possibly understand, knowing nothing of Arabic, that he meant to say, 
' this word Hagar in the Arabic tongue stands for Mount Sinai' ? Even if 
it be granted that lus readers were acquainted with the fact which was the 
key to his meaning, is cV rfj 'Apafil^ at all a likely expression to be used by 
any writer for cV ry *Apa/3tieg yXmofj or *Apafinrri, unless it were made 
intelligible by the context ? Yet this is the meaning generally assigned to 
€v T^ 'Apafii^ by those commentators, ancient or modem, who adopt the 
interpretation in question, and indeed seems to be required to justify that 
interpretation. 

In the face of these difficulties, it seems at least improbable that the 
point of the passage is the identity of ^ Hagar' and 'Sinai' as different 
names of the same mountain, and the reading which retains ' Hagar' in the 
text loses any support wlidch it may seem to draw from this identity, 
assumed as a fact. ^ 



Philo's allegory of Hagar and Sarah \ 

In giving an allegorical meaning to this passage of the Old Testament 
narrative, St Paul did not stand alone. It might be inferred indeed from 
his own language that such applications of the history of Hagar and Sarah 
were not uncommon in the schools of his day*. But, however this may be, 
it is more than once so applied in the extant works of Philo. I have 
already pointed out the contrast presented by his treatment of the history 
of Abraham in general to the lessons which it suggests to the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. This contrast extends to bis application of the allegorical 
method to this portion of the sacred narrative. Philo's allegory is as 
foUows. 

Abraham — ^the human soul progressing towards the knowledge of God Philo's al- 
— ^unites himself first with Sarah and then with Hagar. These two alliances legory, 
stand in direct opposition the one to the other'. Sarah, the princess — for 
such is the interpretation of the word^ — ^is diviue wisdom. To her there- 
fore Abraham is bidden to listen in all that she says. On the other hand 
Hagar, whose name signifies ' sojourning' {irapoiKfjais)y .and points therefore 
to something transient and unsatisfying, is a preparatory or intermediate 

^ For Philo*B allegory of Hagar and ^ In some passages PhUo still further 

Sarah, see esp. De congr. qiuer, erud. refines on the change in her name (Gen. 

gr. I. p. 519 sqq., esp. pp. 521, 52a, 530, xvii. 15) : e. g. De mut. m>m. I. p. 590, 

592, and Quceat. in Gen. p. 189 sqq., Qucett. in Gen. p. 229 (Aucher), de 

233 sqq. (Aucher). Compare also Leg, Cherub, i. p. 139. Her first name Zdpa 

cdleg, I. p. 135, De Cherub, i. p. 139 sq., (^^K') is dpxi) MO", her afte]>name Sd/J/ki 

De prof, I. p. 546, De Ahr, n. p. 52, i^"^) is Apxouffa ; (see Hieron. Qucest. 

De 8omn. i. p. 656. in Gen. T. iil. p. 331). Thus they are 

' See the notes on trwaroixfi and related to each other as the special to 

dWr/yopoOfieva, the general, as the finite and perishable 

> De Ahr. n. pr 15, ivavridrraToi dk to the infinite and imperishable. 
dXXi^Xotf elalp ol \€xOivre% ydfioi, 

13—2 
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inrtnictioii of the scboob — seeolar leanung, as it might be 
termed in modem phrase^. Honoe she is fit^ described as an Egjjitian, 
as Sarah's handmaid. Abraham's alliance with Sarah is at first pranatnre. 
He is not snflkienily advanced in his moral and spiiitaal deTdopement to 
profit thereby. As yet he begets no son by her. She thoreforB directs him 
to go in to her handmaid, to apply himself to the learning of the sdiools. 
This inferior alliance proyes froitfal at once. At a later date and after tins 
preliminary training he again unites himself to Sarah ; and this time his 
union with divine wisdom is fertila Not only does Sarah bear him a sra, 
bat she Ib pointed out as the mother of a coontless oflbpring*. Thus is 
realized the strange paradox that 'the banren woman is most finntlal.' 
Thus in the progress of the human soul are verified the words of the 
prophet, spoken in an allegory, that ' the desolate hath many diildren'.* 

But the allegory does not end hera The contrast between the mothers 
is reproduced in the contrast between the sons. Isaac represents the 
wisdom of the wise man, Ishmael the sophistry of the sophists Sophistry 
must in the end give place to wisdom. The son of the bondwoman must be 
cast out and flee before the son of the princess'. 

Such is the ingenious application of Philo — ^most like and yet most 
^^i^^St milike that of St Paul They both allegorize, and in so doing they tondi 
Paul's. i^p^Q ^^ ^g^jgg^ pomiM in the narrative, they use the same text by way of 
illustration. Tet in their whole tone and method they stand in direct con- 
trast^ and their results have nothing in common. Philo is, as usual, whoDy 
unhistoficaL With St Paol on the other hand Hagar^s career is an alle- 
gory, because it is a lustory. The symbol and the thing qrmlNdixed are 
the same in kind. This simple passage of patriarchal life r^resents in 
miniature the workings of Qod's providence hereafter to be exhiUted in 
grander proportions in the history of the Christian Church. The Christian 

1 4 fi^^ Kol fyx^ffXiot voi^Ui is they are present to his mind. 
Philo*! favourite pbraM^ e. g. De CKcrub. * Ik tobr. i. p. 394 vo^ioM iMh*JirajiK, 

I. p. 139. ffO^HffTtlojf Zk'lffiM^iX K€Kk^^fiurat: oomp. 

' JJt eongr. qwer* erud. gr, i. p. 519 de Cherub, I. p. J40, and other paoBagee 
raih-ip^ Mi^vV^, rb rapaSo^aTw, koI referred to in p. 195, note i. The 
ffTtipav dTO^alytt xal voKiiywtardTrjif : names give PLilo some trouble. Isaac 
comp. Dt mut, nom. i. pp. 599, 600, of course signifies ' laughter,' betoken- 
where he adds irard tA fddfievov fa/ia ing the joy which comes of divine wis- 
brb T^f xiptTos 'kmnp ij 4>7f<rtv, ^reipa dom ; see, besides the passages just re- 
freircy iwrb. if bi vdKK^ iv riKVots IfffOi- ferred to, Leg, alleg. I. p. 131, Quod dd. 
vrjae (i Sam. ii. 5). pot, i. pp. 203, 215. Ishmael he oon- 

' J)e execr. 11. p. 434 ij yb.p (pifM^t trasts with Israel, the one signifying 

a ^rfffly 6 irpoifyjfJTrjs, eHrtKvbs re Kal to- the hearing God, the other the teeing 

\&iraUf birep \6yiop koI iirl y/zuxvi dXXiy- God (7&? riKT t^^H, 'vir videns deum*; 

yoptiTcu (Is. Uf. i). The coincidence comp. Hieron. in Gen, T. in. p. 357). 

with St Paul is the more striking inas- Thus they are opposed to each other, 

much as Philo very rarely goes beyond as dxo^ to bpaai^y as the fallacious to 

the Pentateuch in seeking subjects for the infallible, as the ffo4>urr^ to the 

allegorical interpretation. There is in- cbipos, J)eprof, I. p. 577, De muL 1 

deed no mention of Sarah and Hagar i. p. 609. 
here, but it appears, both from the con- ' De ChenJb. I. p. 140. 

text and from parallel passages, that 
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Aposile and the pbilosophic Jew move in paraUel linee, as it were, keeping • 
side by side and yet never once crossing each other's path. 

And there is still another ^int in which the contrast between the two 
is great. With Philo the allegory is the whole substance of his teaching; 
with St Panl it is but an accessory. He uses it rather as an illustration 
than an argument, as a means of representing in a lively form the lessons 
before enforced on other grounds. It is, to use Luther's comparison, the 
painting which decorates the house already built 

At the same time we need not fear to allow that St Paul's mode of 
teaching here is coloured by his early education in the rabbinical schools. 
It were as unreasonable to stake the Apostle's inspiration on the turn of a Bearing on 
metaphor or the character of an illustration or the form of an argument, as ^^^P^' 
on purity of dictioa No one now thinks of maintaining that the language 
of the inspired writers reaches the classical standard of correctness and 
^^ance^ though at one time it was held almost a heresy to deny this. * A 
treasure contained in earthen vessels,' 'strength made perfect in weakness,' 
' rudeness in speech, yet not in knowledge,' such is the fieir nobler concep- 
tion of inspired teaching, which we may gather from the Apostle's own 
lang^uage. And this language we should do well to bear in mind. But on 
the other hand it were mere dogmatism to set up the intellectual standard 
of our own age or country as an InfiEdlible rule. The power of allegory 
has been differently felt in different ages, as it is differently felt at any one 
time by diverse nations. Analogy, allegory, metaphor— by what boun- 
daries are these separated the one from the other ? W.hat is true or false, 
correct or incorrect^ as an analogy or an allegory ? What argumentative 
force must be assigned to either ? We should at least be prepared with an 
answer to these questions, before we venture- to sit in judgment on any 
individual case. 



The various readings in v. 1. 

The variations of reading in this verse are the more perplexing, hi 
that they seriously affect the punctuation, and. thereby the whole texture of 
the passage. The main variations are threefold. ' 

I. The position of o2v. ^r^Sf**"* 

(i) It stands after crr^KCTc in KABCFGP and a few of the better cur- ' 

sive Mss; in f.g, the Vulgate, Gothic, Memphitic, iEthiopic, Armenian, 
and perhaps the Peshito Syriac^ versions, in Origen", Basil', and 
Cyril*, in Victorinus, Augustine, and others. The Memphitic version 
also inserts yap after ikevOepiff. 

^ This is doubtful, the order of the the printed editions however it stands 

words being altered iu tbis version. after iXevOeptqi, In the de Bapt. (ii. 

' InExod, H.3 (il. p. 139), InJud, p. 641, Gamier), a treatise ascribed to 

H. 9 (11. p. 477), both extant only in Basil but of doubtful authorship, its 

Latin. place is after ori^tcere. 

' Mor, 14 (II. p. 147, Gamier), ac- * Glaphyr. i. p. 75. 
cording to some of the best MSS. In 
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(ii) Its portion is after Acv^pi^ in G (by a third hand) KL and very 
many cursive mss, in Marcus Monachiis\ Damascene, Theophylact, 
and (Ecuneahu. 
(iii) It is omitted In DE (both Greek and Latin) ; in the Vulgate and 
later Syriac; in l^phraem Syms, in Theodore of Mopsaestia and 
Theodoret, in Jerome^ Pelagins, the Ambrosian Hilary, and others. 
It is wanting also in Chiysostom, who however supplies a connecting 
particle, reading r$ yap iktv^pi^ k.t.\. 

In Asterius'andin the Thebak Tension ovy is absent after €k€vB€piq, 
but as the context is wanting in boti^ it is impossible to say whether 
it occurred after (m7icrrr or not. 
Thus it will be seen that the balance of authority is decidedly in favoar 
of pladng ovv after (m/iccrf ; and this is probably the eorrod reading. The 
displacement (ii) and the omission (ui) were, it would seem, diferent expe- 
dients to relieve the awkwardness in the position of the connecting paitide^ 
on the supposition that the sentence began with t^ cXcv^epio. 
(a)Pontion 2. The position of 17/iaf. It is found, 

of ^/i£ff. (jj Before Xpurrbs in KABDEFGP and some cursive mss, in Origen 

(Latin translation), Theodore of Mopsuestia (Latin translation), and 
Cyril>. 
(ii) After Xpiaros in CKL and many cursive mss, and in Chrysostom, 

Theodoret, Asterius, Marcus Monachus, and Damascene. 
(iii) After ifXev^cp«><r€v in Theophylact. 

The versions and the Latin fieithers vary, the majority placing it after 

Xpurros; but this is plainly a case where no great stress can be laid on 

such evidence. The* transposition would be made unintentionally in the 

course of translatieft {Xpiarot rfftas being perhaps the more natural order) 

so that one authority in favour of i^fias Xpurrbs is of more weight than a 

number against it. The order ^pas Xpurrbs may therefore be retained 

with confidence. 

(3) The 3. Besides these, there still remains a third and more important variation. 

relative. (i) xj iktyBtpLq, § is read in D (by the correction of later hands^) 

EKL and the great majority of cursives, in both Syriac versions, in 

Basil, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia (Latin), Theodoret (twice), 

Gyril,Asterius, Marcus Monachus, Theophylact, and (Ecumenius. The 

jEthiopic has ' quia Christus nos liberavit ; et state igitur.' 

(ii) Tfj fkev6€piq, alone is found in KABCDP and a few cursive mss, 

in the Thebaic and Memphitic versions, and in Damascene and others. 

(iii) fj iktvOtplq. in FG, in the old Latin, Vulgate, and Gothic versions, 

in Marcion (or rather Tertullian"), Origen (Latin translation^ in Yio- 

torinus, Augustine, Jerome, and others. 

. 1 Gallandi, vm. p. 47. tereaque D** addidit signa quibua ri'xi 

In Pa. V, Horn. 5. Cotel. Mon, ante iipus ponendum esse sigiuficaret, 

EccL II. p. 46. ged videntur ea signa mrsns deleta 

» The Latin of D has ' qua libertate esse.' Tischendorf, Cod, Clarom. 
nostra.' It has been suggested to me « Adv^ Marc. v. 4. 

that tra was originaUy a direction to ^ In Gfen. U. 'j (11. p. 78), In Oant. 

transpose 'nos\ j, e (ni. p. 52). 
* *D** et D*** prsBposuerunt 17, prse- 
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Thus oar choice seems to lie between (i) and {n\ and on the whole the 
first seems more probable than the second. For, though the balance of 
direct evidence is against it^ the following considerations may be urged in 
its faYonr. 

First The reading rg IkevBtplq, without ^ is so difficult as to be almost 
unintelligible. At a certain point Bengel's rule, ' proclivi scriptioni pnestat 
arduEy' attains its maximum value ; beyond this point it ceases to apply. 
And in the present instance it is difficult to give any interpretation to the 
words whidi is not either meaningless or ungrammatical. 

Secondly, Supposmg rg €\€vO€pia § to have been the original reading, 
the omission of J7 in some texts admits of a very simple explanation. 
Standing immediately before ijfjMs (which in its proper position, as we have 
seen, precedes Xpurrbi) it would easily drop out through the carelessness of 
transcribers. In this case too the transposition Xp^<n^os rjfias for i^ftar 
XpioTos was probably made for the sake of euphony to avoid the juxta- 
position of S Vf^s which came together in the original text. 

At the same time the testimony in favour of r^ iktvO^piq, alone is so 
strong, that I have hesitated to set it aside altogether and have therefore 
retained it in the margin as an alternative reading. 

The third reading, ^ cXcv^cptg, found chiefly in the Latin copies, is not 
very easily accounted for, but was perhaps substituted for rg tktv&tplq, j 
as a more el^^nt expression or as a retranslation from the loose Latin 
rendering 'qua libertate.' 

The words being thus determined, the punctuation is best decided by 
the position of the connecting particle, and the sentence will run, 1^ 
ikevOipas r§ IktvBcpuj^ j fffuis Xpurros rjk€v$€p^ii€V. Snyiccre ovv icr.X. 
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*''I8€ eyw YiavXo^ X€7W vfiivj on, eav irepiTefipria'de, 
Xpiarro^ vfid^ ovSev oJ^Aijo-ei* ^ fxaprvpofiai Se TrdXiv 
iravrl dvQptairta irepiTeixvoiievtaj oti 6(l)€i\eTfi^ earTiv 
6\ov TOP pofAOV TTOifia'ai. ^ KaTfipyiidriT€ aTTO Xpitrrov, 



2. At this point St Paul assumes 
a seyerer tone in condemning the ob- 
servance of the Ib.w, It is not only a 
useless imposition, a slavish burden ; 
it is pernicious and fatal in itself. 

"Idt] so to be accented rather than 
2dc. According to the ancient gram- 
marians, the pronunciation of common 
dialect was tdc, Xafie, of the Attic Idf, 
\ap€. See Winer, § vi. p. 62. 

ryc^ navXof ] What is the exact foree 
of this? Is it (i) An assertion of 
atUhority f ' I Paul, who received a 
direct commission from Christ, who 
have done and suffered so much for 
the Gospel and for you, who have so. 
strong a claim on your hearing ' 7 Or 
is it rather {2) An indirect refutation 
qf calumnies / ' I Paul, who have my- 
self preached circumcision forsooth, 
who say smooth things to please^men, 
who season my doctrine to the tastes 
of my hearers' ? For the latter sense 
see 2 Cor. x. i, whfiire;tb« words oniroc di 
iycb Uav\o£ are used in combating the 
contemptuous criticism of his enemies ; 
and compare his tom3 in i. 10 of thi» 
Epistle; 'do I now persuade men?' 
See also the notes on ii. 3, v. 1 1„ and 
the introduction p. 28. For the former 
sense compare perhaps Ephes. iii. i^ 
The two ideas are not incompatible: 
they are equally prominent elsewhere 
in this Epistle ; and may both have 
been present to St Paul's mind, when 
he thus asserts himself ^0 strongly. 

TrepiTefivrja-Be] * suffer yourselves to 
he circumcised^' see the note on ncpi- 
T€fiPOfjL€V(o ver. 3. 

3. The argument is this ; * Circum- 
cision is the seal of the law. He who 
willingly and deliberately undergoes 
circumcision, enters upon a compact 
to fulfil the law. To fuli&l it therefore 
be is bound, and he cannot plead the 



grace of Christ ; for he has entered 
on another mode of justification.' 

fjMfyrvpofuu de iraXiv] ' Christ benefit 
you ? nay, I protest again,* The 
adversative sense of de is to be ex- 
plained by the idea of io<f>€\^a€i. nd- 
\iv refers to the preceding Xcy« ; *I 
have said it, and I repeat it with pro- 
testation.' 

/xaprvpofMu] 'I protest* i.e. I assert 
as in the presence of witnesses The 
word signifies properly ' to call to wit- 
ness'; and is never, except perhaps in 
very late Greek, equivalent to ftap- 
TvfWy * I bear witness.' See the notes 
on I Thess. iL 12. For the dative 
dvBp<u7r<a compare Acts xx. 26. This 
use of the dative is a remnant of the 
fuller construction fiaprvpeaOai rm rt 
(Judith vii. 28, fMpTvp6/jL€0a vfuv t6u 
ovpeof^ icaX tijp y^v), the accusative 
being suppressed and the verb used 
absolutely without reference to the 
person of the witness. 

irfpiT9fwofi€v^'] ^ who undergoes cir- 
cum/nsiotti,' as neptrtfunfo-Be ver. 2, 
and ol7r9ptjr€fiv6fi«poi vi. 13 (the better 
reading). In all these cases the pre- 
sent tense is more appropriate than 
the past. It is not the fact of their 
having been circumcised which St 
Paul condemns, (for this is indifferent 
in itself), but the fact of their allow- 
ing themselves to he circumcised, be- 
ing free agents. 

4. KaTTjpyij3rfT€, i^eiria-art] The aor- 
ists represent the consequences as in- 
stantaneous; *Ye are thm and there 
shut out from Christ.' For similar 
instances see Joh. xv. 6 ia» firf ns 
ficiinj iv ifwi, e^Xi^Brf ^<o <os to Kkfj- 
fia, Rev. X. 7 : comp. Winer, § xl. p. 292. 
KaTTfpyrjOrjTc dno Xptorov] a pregnant 
expression for Karrjpyi^BrjTe koL exapia- 
6rjT€ dno XpioTov, * Ye are nothing as 
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oiTLves ev vo/JLw SiKaiova-dey Ttjs ;^a/:>4TOs e^ewea'are. 



^fifieh yap TrvevfiaTi 



€fc irio'Teu}^ iXiriZa ZiKaioo'vvfi^ 

direKSexofJieda' ^ev yap Xpurrw [*I»;(ro5] ovt€ irepiTOfiti 

Ti iO";^i;6i ovT€ aKpofivtrTia, dWd Trams Si dyaTnj^ 

evepyovpLevri. 

KapaboKia, and 866 a pap6r by 0. F. A. 
Fritzsche in Frntzsch, Optuc. p. 156. 

6. yap] explaining the emphatic 
wrufum €K vl(rrt<as which has gone 
before -/By the Spirit, for the dispo- 
sitions of the flesh, such as circumci- 
sion or uncircumcision, are indifferent : 
from/aithy for faith working by love 
is all powerful in Christ Jesus.' 

St Paul had before pronounced a 
direct and positive condemnation of 
circumcision. He here indirectly qua- 
lities this condemnation. Circumci- 
sion is neither better nor worse than 
uncircumcision in itself (see esi)ecially 
I Cor. vii. 18 — 20, GaL vL 15). The 
false sentiment which attends it, the 
glorying in the flesh, makes the differ- 
ence, and calls down the rebuke. 

marts icr.X.] 'In his stat totus 
Gbristianismus,' says BengeL 

tytpyovfUmf] * working*; the middle 
voice according to the general usage 
of St Paul. The Spirit of God or the 
Spirit of Evil cVcpyct ; the human agent 
or the human mind iv^fytirai : see the 
note on i Thess. iL 13. On the other 
hand iv^pyturBai is never passive in 
St Paul (as it seems to be taken here 
by Tertiillian ctdv. Marc, v. 4, 'di- 
cendo per dilectionem perfici'), and 
therefore this passage does not ex- 
press the doctrine of 'fides caritate 
formata.' 

These words hC ayairqs eWpyov/icyi; 
bridge over the gulf which seems to 
separate the language of St Paul and 
St James. Both assert a principle 
of practical energy, as opposed to a 
barren, inactive theory. 

Observe in these verses the con- 
nexion between the triad of Christian 
graces. The same sequence — ^faith, 
love, hope — underlies St Paul's lan- 



n^rds Christ ; ye are entirely sepa- 
rate from Him'; as Rom. viL 2, 6; 
comp. 2 Cor. xi. 3 <f>0ap^ ra voi^fuzra 
vfimv diro T^s airXcrriTOs, Col. ii. 20. 

oiTtv€s biKouyvaBc] ' all ye who seek 
your jtistijicatiofu' See on mpirtfi- 
pofi€p<p, ver. 3. 

cfcTTcVoTcJ *are driven forth, are 
banished with Hagar your mother*: 
see iv. 30, cVc/SoXc r^v fl-aidiVm/y. The 
words €WiwT«v and tK^aXXttv are cor- 
relatives in this«ense; e.g. Thucyd. 
TL 4 vrro Sofiiav Koi SKKuw *l<ovtov €k- 
irifrTov<riv...Tovf HI ^aplovs 'Ava^iXas 
'Pfiyiv<ap Tvpawos ov iroXX^ vartpov . 
€K^a\ap IC.T.X. For the form efnrc- 
craTc see Lobeck, Phryn. p. 724, Wi- 
ner, § xiiL p. 86. 

5. i7/i€t£ yap"] */or fee, who are in 
union with Christ, we who cling to the 
covenant of grace.' yap introduces an 
argument from the opposite, as in 
iii. la 

nvcv/Miri] 'spiritually* or 'by the 
Spirit* It is almost always difficult 
and sometimes, as here, impossible to 
say when irvcvfui refers directly to the 
Holy Spirit and when not From the 
nature of the case the one sense will 
run into the other, the spiritual in man, 
when rightly directed, being a mani- 
festation, an indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit 

€\irlda] here used in a concrete 
sense, 'the thing hoped for;' comp. 
Col. i. 5 TTiv iXirlBa rfiv diroK€ip,€vrjv Vfiiv, 
Tit ii. 13 irpoabfxop^vot TTjv ficucapiav 
cXfTido, Heb. vi. 18 ; and see the note 
on iirayytkioy iii. 14- 

aVeicdtxofif^a] ^wait eagerly* or 
perhaps ^patiently*; used especially 
in speaking of the future redemption ; 
comp. Rom. viii. 19, 23, 25, i Cor. L 7, 
Phil. iii. 20. Compare the dwh in dim- 
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weiBeaBai ; ® i; ireiariiovri ovk eK rod kuXovpto^ vfia^. 
^ fiiKpa ^vfifi o\op TO (j}vpa/jLa ^ufioT. ^^iyio ireTTOiBa 



g^nage here, which appears on the sur- 
face in I Thess. i 3, Col.i 4, 5. See the 
note on the former of these two pas- 
sages. 

7— II. *Ye were ronning a gal- 
lant race. Who has checked you in 
yonr mid career ? Whence this dis- 
loyalty to the truth ? Be assured, this 
change of opinion comes not of God by 
whom ye are called. The deserters 
are only few in number ? Tes, but the 
contagion will spread: for what says 
the proverb ? A little leaven kateneth- 
the fchole lump. Do not mistake me : 
I do not confound pau with them : I 
confidently hope in Christ that 2^>tt 
will be true to your principles. But 
the ringleader of this sedition — I care 
not who he is or what rank he holds 
— shall bear a heavy chastisement. 
What, brethren? A new charge is 
brought against me? I preach cir- 
cumcision forsooth? If so, why do 
they still persecute me ? It is some 
mistake surely ! Nay, we shall work 
together henceforth I there is no dif- 
ference between us now! I have 
ceased to preach the Cross of Christ ! 
The stumbling-block in the way of 
the Gospel is removed !' 

7. €Tpcx€Tf jtaXeoff] * Ye were run- 
ning bravely, again a reference to 
St Paul's favourite metaphor of the 
stadium. See ii. 2, i Cor. ix. 24 — 27, 
Phil. iii. 14, 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

€V€Koylt€v] a metaphor derived from 
military operations. The word signi- 
fies * to break up a road' (bf destroy- 
ing bridges etc.) so as to render it 
impassable, and is therefore the oppo- 
site of irpoKOTTTdUy * to clear a way,' * to 
act as pioneer'; comp. Greg. Naz. Or. 
XIV. 31 (I. p. 279 ed. Ben.) fj KOKias 
cyKOTTTOfifvris ducnra^cici t&v frovrfpc^p fj 
dperrjs oboTroiovfievrjs tviraBeia rmv /SeX- 
Tiovmv, Hence it originally took a 
dative of the person, e.g. Polyb. xxiv. 



I. 12, but the metaphor being subse- 
quently lost sight of, the dative was 
replaced by an accusative, as always 
in the New Testament, e.g. Acts xxiv. 
4, I Thess. ii. 18. Compare the pas- 
sive, Rom. XV. 22, I Pet iii. 7. See 
the note on <f}BovovprtSy ver. 26. 

The testimony in favour of MKtr^ 
is overwhelming. Otherwise the re- 
ceived reading atfUtr^ev suits the 
metaphor of the stadium better ; for 
avoKviTTfiv 'to beat back' would apply 
to the pafidovxot (Thuc. v. 50) who 
k^ the course: comp. Lucian, Nigr. 
§ 35 (^ P* 77) cfcirtwTov Te koL av^Kxy 
irrofujv, Polyc. § 5 dvcucoTTTea-Bai diro 
T&v eiriBvfumy, The WOrd iyK&nT€iv 
seems to have given ofience to tran- 
scribers : in I Thess. ii. 18, as here, dva~ 
KoiFTfiv stands as a various reading; in 
Acts xxiv. 4, I Pet. iii. 7, cicicoTrrciv. 

8. 7r€i<rfiovif] with a faint reference 
to the preceding TreiBeaOat ; *' You have 
refused to obey the truth, you have 
rendered another obedience which is 
not of God.' Treto-fioi/^ (Ignat. Rom. 3, 
Justin, Apol. I. c 53, p. 17 E; comp. 
nXriafiovii, Col. ii. 23), like the English 
* persuasion,' may be either active or 
passive ; ' the act of persuading,' re- 
ferring to the false teachers; or 'the 
state of one persuaded,' referring to 
the Galatians themselves. The latter 
is perhaps simpler. 

Tov KoKovvTos] 1.0. God, as always in 
St Paul ; see Usteri, Paid. Lehrbegr. 
p. 269, and comp. i. 6, 15. The pre- 
sent is preferred here to the aorist, 
because the stress is laid on the per- 
son rather than the act; see the note 
on I Thess. v. 24, and comp. Winer, 
§ xlv. p. 370. 

9. This proverb is quoted also in 
I Cor. V. 6. Compare Hosea vii. 4. 

Does it apply here (i) To the doe- 
trine F * If you begin by observing 
the law in a few points, you will end 
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€1^ vfias iv Kvpltp, oTi ovhey aXKo <Ppovna'€T€* 6 Se 
Tapdaa-wv vfia^ /Satrrdtrei to Kpi/jLUj oerris idp rj. " iyta 
Sc, dS€\<f>oiy €1 irepiTOfiYiv en Ktipva-a-w^ ti en SitaKOfiai; 



by selling yonrselves wholly to it' 
(comp. V. 3) ; or (2) To the persons f 
' Though the Judaizers may be but few 
now, the infection will spread to the 
whole body.' The latter is far more 
probable: for the prominent idea in 
the context is that of a small and com- 
pact body disturbing the peace of the 
Church; and the metaphor is thus ap- 
plied also in i Cor. v. 7, where again 
it refers to the contagious example of 
a few evil-doers. 

The leaven in Scripture is always a 
fljmbol of evil, with the single excep- 
tion of the parable (Matt. xiii. 33, 
Luke xiii. 20^ 21X as it is for the most 
part also in rabbinical writen: see 
Lightfoot on Matt. xvi. 6, and Schott- 
gen on i Cor. v. 6. Heathen nations 
also r^arded leaven as unholy. Plu- 
tarch, QucBit Rom, 109 (p. 289 e) in 
answer to the question why the Fla- 
men Dialis was not allowed to touch 
leaven, explains it, i; {vfirj xal ytyovtv 
€K fftBopas aMi Kcu <f>6(lp€i TO <l>vpafia 
luyyvfjJvrj, See Trench, On the P^ara- 
bles, p. 1 1 1. 

For the expression (v/iovv ro (ttvpa- 
fjM see Exod. xii. 34. 

10. iyai] emphatic, '/, who know 
you so well, who remember your for- 
mer zeal ': iv. 14, 15. 

'rr€Troi$a] still dwelling on the same 
word, n€i$€aBcUf irturfiov^ ; see Winer, 
§ Ixviii. p. 658 sqq. 

€ir vfias] ^in regard to you*; see 
Winer, § xlix. p. 415 : comp. 2 Cor. viii 
22 YTCTTOi^ijorci froXXg tJ ctff Vfiaff, 2 Cor. 
ii. 3 TreiroMs iirl iravras vfias ort K.r. X. 
2 Thess. iii. 4 irctroiBafitv €v'Kvpi<p €<^*- 
vfuis ori k.tX As in the passage last 
cited, eV Kvpt^ here denotes not the 
object of the writer's confidence, but 
the sphere in which it is exercised. 

ovdev oKKo <l}povrjcr(T€] ^ none other' 
wise minded; either (i) *than I bid 
you,' for though no direct command 



immediately precedes these words, 
there is one implied ; or, as seems 
more probable, (2) * than ye were be- 
fore this disorder broke out'; see 

€Tp€-X€T( Kok&Sy YOT. 7. 

Tapaa-<r<ov] * raises seditions, excites 
tumults among you,' the metaphor be- 
ing continued in avaararoOvrcff ver. 12. 
See the note on i 7. 

/Saorao-ei] 'shall bear as a burden; 
it shall press grievously on him': se6 
vi. 2, 5. 

ooTis €ay }[] ie, 'whatever may be 
his position in the Church, however he 
may vaunt his personal intercourse 
with the Lord.' See 2 Cor. x. 7. 

Kpifia] On the accent of this word, 
which is KpifUL in classical writers, see 
Lobeck, Parol, p. 418, Fritzsche, Rom, 
I. p. 96, Lipsius, Oramm, unters, p. 40. 
Compare the note on (rrvXoi, ii. 9. 

II. At this point the malicious 
charge of his enemies rises up before 
the Apostle; 'Why you do the same 
thing yourself; you caused Timothy 
to be circumcised' To this he replies : 
'What do /, who have incurred the 
deadly hatred of the Judaizers, who 
am exposed to continual persecution 
from them, do /preach circumcision?' 

en Ki7pv(r<r<k>] For an explanation 
of this iriy see the note i. 10. Perhaps 
however it should be explained rather 
by the form which the slander of his 
enemies would take ; ' You still preach 
circumcision, though you have become 
a Christian : why should not we con- 
tinue to do the same V 

ri €Ti] The second en is probably 
argumentative, 'this being the case,' 
as in Bom. iii. 7, ix. 19. 

&pa] ' so it appears !' &pa introduces 
a false statement or inference also 
in I Cor. v. 10, xv. 14, 15, 18, 2 Cor. L 
17. It is here ironical; 'So I have 
adopted their mode of justification ; 
I am silent about" the Cross of Christ? 
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apa KanipytiTai to crKavZaXov tov CTavpov. ^ 6(j)e\ou 
fcai aTTOKoyf/'OVTai oi di/ao'TaTOvirre^ vfxa^. 

'^'Yfi€t9 yap eV e\ev6epia iKXndtire, dSeXtpoi* fio- 



no one takes offence at my preaching 
now ; all goes on pleasantly enough !' 
The crraCpoff here stands for the aton- 
ing death of Christ The crucifixion 
of Messiah was in itself a stumbling- 
blodc to the Jews, but preached as 
the means of atonement, it became 
doubly so : comp. i Cor. L 23. 

vKapbaKov] almost confined, it would 
appear, to biblical and ecclesiastical 
Greek. vKa»baKriBpov however is a 
classical word, a g. Arist Ach, 687. 

12. After this abrupt digression 
St Paul returns again to the false 
brethren: 'Why do they stop atr.cir- 
cumdsion V he asks indignantly, ' why 
' do they not mutilate themselves, like 
your priests of Cybele V The severity 
of the irony may be compared with 
2 Cor. XL 19, *Ye suffer fools gkdly, 
seeing ye yourselves are wisa' 

Circumcision under the law and to 
the Jews was the token of a covenant. 
To the Galatiaus under the Gospel 
dispensation it had no such signifi- 
cance. It was merely a bodily mutila- 
tion, as such differing rather in degree 
than in kind from the terrible practices 
of the heathen priesta Compare Phil, 
iii. 2, 3, /SXcVrerc r^y KarceroyJiv' TJfA€is yap 
itryAv 17 7r€piToiiijf where the same idea 
appears, clothed in similar language. 

i<f)€\ov] Comp. I Cor. iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
XL I, in both of which passages the 
irony is plain. In this construction 
with the indicative, which appears 
only in later writers, the original 
meaning of Sc^cXov is lost sight of, and 
it is treated as a mere particle ; see 
Winer, § xli. p. 317; A. Buttmann, 

§ 139- 10, P- 185. 

airoKoy^ovToi] will not admit the ren- 
dering of the A. v., *I would they 
were even cut off.' On the other hand 
the meanmg given above is assigned 
to ajTOKoyftovTM by all the Greek com- 



mentators, I believe, without excep- 
tion (the Latin fiithers, who read ' ab- 
sdndantur' in their text, had more 
latitude), and seems alone tenable. 
See for instance dnoKeKOfifuvos, Deut 
xxiiL I, and indeed airoKorrrttrBai was 
the common term for this mutilation. 
If it seems strange that St Paul should 
have alluded to such a practice at all, 
it must be remembered that as this 
was a recognised form of heathen self- 
devotion, it could not possibly be 
shunned in conversation, and must at 
times have been mentioned by a Chris- 
tian preacher. For the juxtaposition 
of n€ptT€fiV€iv and dfroicoTrreiv, see Dion 
Cassius, Lxxix. 1 1 (quoted by Bentley, 
CriL Sacr, pj 48), and compare Died. 
Sic. ITL 31. The remonstrance is 
doubly significant as addressed to Ga- 
latians, for Pessinus one of their chief 
towns was the home of the worship of 
Cybele in honour of whom these muti- 
lations were practised: comp. Justin, 
ApoL I. p. 70 B, dn-oKonrovToi tip€£ kcH 
els firjTtpa Bt&v ra fAVOTrjpia dva<f>€pov<ri. 
See also Bardesanes, de Fato^ § 20, in 
Cureton's Spic. Syr, p. 32, Thus, by 
'glorying in the flesh' the Galatians 
were returning in a very marked way 
to the bondage of their former hea- 
thenism. See iv. 9, v. i. 

dvaGTarovvres] Stronger than rapcur- 
<roPT€s; *They not only incite you to 
sedition, but they overthrow the whole 
framework of your heavenly polity.' 
For dvaaraTovv, a word unknown to 
classical writers, who would use omx- 
ararovs iroielv instead, see Acts xvii. 6, 
xxi. 38. * Well does he say ava(rTarovv' 
T€Sf' remarks Chrysostom, * for aban- 
doning their country and their freedom 
and their kindred in heaven, they com- 
pelled them to seek a foreign and a 
strange land ; banishing them from the 
heavenly Jerusalem and the free, and 
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POP firj Tfju ekevdepiav eU d(f>opfiiiv r^ a-apKi, dWd iid 
ri}^ dyaTTfi^ Sov\€V€T€ dWri\oK. '^d ydp ird^ vofio^ 
ev evl Xoyta TreTrXiipwTai, iu t£ ArAnnccic ton 



forcing them to wander about as cap- 
tiyes and aliens.' 

13. This is the jostification of the 
indignant scorn poured on their of- 
fence : ' They are defeating the very 
purpose of your calling : ye were csdled 
not for bondage, but for lil>erty.' 

eir cXfv^fpto] For Kak€iv em SCO 

1 Thess. iv. 7 : comp. Ephes. iL 10, and 
Winer, § xlviii p. 412. 

fiovov /417] Here he suddenly checks 
himself^ to avoid misunderstanding; 
' Liberty and not license.' It may be 
that here, as in the Corinthian Church, 
a party opposed to the Judaizers had 
shown a tendency to Antinomian ex- 
cesa At all events, such an outburst 
was ever to be dreaded in a body of 
converted heathens, whether as a pro- 
test against or a rebound from the 
strict formalism which the Judaic 
party sought to impose on the Church ; 
and in this case the passionate tem- 
perament of a Celtic people would 
increase the Apostle's uneasiness. 
Compare Rom. vi. i sqq. 

IJMvov fjJf kjtX] *<mly turn not your 
liberty,* Some mss supply h&re, which 
is perhaps a retranslation from'detis' 
of the Latin versions. For similar in- 
stances of ellipsis see the notes ii. 9, 10. 
The omission of the verb after the 
prohibitive /x^ is common in animated 
passages in classical writers : e.g. Arist 
AcJt^ 345 oKKa fjLTf fiot vpcKfxuriv, See 
the instances in Jelfs Gramm. § 897. 
Comp. Matth. xxvi. 5 /x^ iv ij ^oprj, 

d<l>opfv^v] The word is peculiar to 
St Paul among the New Testament 
writers, occurring Bom. vii. §, 11, 

2 Cor. V. 12, xi 12 (twice), i Tim. v. 14. 
dca TTJs ayanrjs dovXruere] Both aya- 

ntfs and dovXevere are emphatic. St 
Paul*s meaning may be expressed by 
a paraphrase thus ; ' You desire to be 
in bondage : I too recommend to you a 



bondage, the subservience of mutual 
love. Temper your liberty with this 
bondage, and it will not degenerate 
into license.' A similar contrast be- 
tween true and false servitude ap- 
pesLn in .1 Pet. ii. 16, as iktvBepoi koi 
fi^ <os €TrucakvfifjLa t^ovres r^r Ktucias 
TTfy ikevBepiav, aXX* us Gcov dovkoL 

14. 'Ye profess yourselves anxious 
to fulfil the law ; I show you a simple 
and comprehensive way of fulfilling it.' 
See vi 2. The idea of completeness 
is brought out- by an accumulation of 
separate expressions, ' the entire law,' 
'a single precept,' 'is fulfilled already.' 

o was vofMos] ' the entire law,' The 
idea of totality is expressed more 
strongly by the exceptional position of 
the article instead of the more usual 
order was 6 vofMs; comp. i Tim. i. 16 
r^v Suraa-av fuiKpoBvfiiaPy Plat. Chrg, p. 
470 « hf rovr» rj wcura tv^aifAovia iar^ 
TiV, Ignat. (?) Magn, i rrjp watrap iinf- 
p€ia». 

vnrXfipwa^ ^%9 eummarily fid- 
fUed: For the force of the perfect 
see Wmer, § xL p. 28^ A. Buttmann, 
p. 172. Tertullian {fldt. Marc, v. 4) 
hints that Marcion perverted the 
meaning of the tense to suit his pur- 
pose, 'si sic vult intelligi adimpleta 
est, quasi jam non adimplenda.' The 
present wKTjpovrai in the received text 
enfeebles the sense. The meaning of 
ir\i)povv here is not ' to sum up, com- 
prehend,' but * to perform, complete/ 
as appears from the parallel passage, 
Bom. xiii. 8, 6 aycnrov top ertpov, voftov 
TTfTrki^paKev ; 60 that cV cVl Xoyij^ 'in 
one maxim or precept,' means ' in the 
observance of one maxim or precept' 

ev T^] probably neuter, in apposi- 
tion to the sentence; comp. Bom. xiii. 
9, 10. See above on iv. 25. 

Tov irXria-iop] In the original text 
(Levit xix. 18) the word 'neighbour' 
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nAHcfoN COY <S>c c€ayt6n. '"^ci Se a\Aiy\oi;s ZaKveTe 
Kal KaT€a6ieT€, (BXeTrere firi vtt dWi^Xtap duaXwOfJTe. 

^^Xeyoa Se, irvevfiuTi irepiiraTeirej Kal ewSvixiav 
a-apKOS ov firi T6\6(rijTC. *^ij yap <rdp^ €7ri6vfieT KaTa 



18 apparently restricted to the Jewish 
people; 'Thoa shalt not bear any 
grudge against the children of thy 
people, but thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.' From the question 
of the lawyer (Luke x. 29) it may be 
inferred that the meaning of this 
term was a common theme for discus- 
sion. Our Lord extends and spiri- 
tualizes its meaning, and in this com- 
prehensive sense, as applying to the 
uniyersal brotherhood of men, St Paul 
here uses it See Tholuck, Berg- 
predigt, v. 43. 

a-tavTov] The received text has iav- 
Tov which some would retain against 
the authority of the best mss, on the 
ground that it was altered by scribes 
ignorant of this usage of iawov for 
the first and second persons. The case 
however with respect to the New Tes- 
tament seems to stand thus; that 
whereas (i) in the plural we always 
find iavT&v etc., never i/fuSv avT&v^ 
vfiSv avrSv etc., as mere reflexives, 
yet (2) in the singular there is not one 
decisive instance of iavrov in the first 
or second persons; the authority of 
the best mss being mostly against it 
See A. Buttmann, p. 99 ; and for the 
testimony of the mss in this text (Levit 
xix. 18) as quoted in the K.T., Tischen- 
dorf on Rom. xiii. 9. 

15. ^XcVcre K.rX] A sort of par- 
enthetic warning; 'The contest will 
not end in a victory to either party, 
such as you crave. It will lead to the 
common extinction of both.' St Paul 
returns to his main subject again in 
ver. 16. See the introduction, p. 33, 
note 3. 

16—18. *This is my oommand. 
Walk by the rule of the Spirit If you 
do so, you will not, you cannot gratify 
the lusts of the flesh. Between the 
Spirit and the Jlesh there is not only 



no alliance; there h an interminable, 
deadly feud. (You feel these antago- 
nistic forces working in you: you 
would fain follow the guidance of your 
conscience, and you are dragged back 
by an opposing power.) And if you 
adopt the rule of the Spirit, you there- 
by renounce your allegiance to the 
law' 

In this passage the Spirit is doubly 
contrasted, first, with the flesh, and 
secondly, with the law. The flesh 
and the law are closely allied : they 
both move in the same element, in 
the sphere of outward and material 
things. The law is not only no safe- 
guard agamst the flesh, but rather 
provokes it; and he who would re- 
nounce the flesh, must renounce the 
law also. We have here germs of the 
ideas more fully developed in the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

1 6. TTvevfuirt] the dative of the rule 
or direction: see the notes v. 25, vi. 16. 

ov fifj TeXiaTjTf] ^ye shall in no wise 
fulfiV A strong form of the future, 
especially frequent in later Greek ; 
see Lobeck, Phryn. p. 724. 

17. TO dc TTi/cv/ia] ^hut the Spirit 
strives, fights against the flesh,' As 
€7nBvfi€iv cannot apply to the Spirit, 
some other verb must be supplied in 
the second clause. Throughout this 
passage the irvcvfia is evidently the 
Divine Spirit ; for the human spirit in 
itself and unaided does not stand in 
direct antagonism to the flesh. See 
Mailer's Doctrine qfSin, i. p. 354 sqq. 
(Eng. Transl.). 

ravra de «e. r.X.] A parenthetical 
clause, suggested by what has gone 
before but not bearing on the main 
argument It is an appeal to their 
own consciousness ; ' Have you not evi- 
dence of these two opposing principles 
in your own hearts ? How otherwise 
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i-ov irpevfxaTO^^ to he irvevfia Kara rfjs arapKO^* ravra 
yap dWriXois dirriKeiTaiy llpa firiy a edv OeXtiTe, TavTa 
TTOifJTe. ^^€1 Se irvevfxaTi ayetrOey ovk iarre vtto vofiov. 
^^<pavepd Se ea-riv ra epya Ttj^ a-apKosy ariva earrip 
TTopveiay aKaOapala, daeXyeia, ^^eihcoXoXaTpeia, (pap^ 



do you not always obey the dictates of 
your conscience V 

tva] here seems to denote simply 
the renUt, whereas in classical writers 
it always expresses the purpose. For 
this late use of the word, see the note 
on I Thess. v. 4. 

a €a» Bikryrf] The parallel passage, 
RouL viL 15, 16, determines the mean- 
ing of Biktw here. It denotes the 
promptings of the conscience ; ' yideo 
meliora proboque.' 

18. irvfVfjLOTi Syccr^c] Comp. Rom. 
yiii. 14, ocroi yap irvfvfiari GcoO ayovrcu, 

OVK €*crrc vvo vofiov] 'Youhave.escaped 
from the dominion of law.' See on ver. 
23. An anonymous writer in Cramer's 
Caiena, p. 81 (where the words are 
wrongly assigned to Chrysostom) says, 
ov voiu^ T^ airciXovvri dovXoir, irv€VfiaTi 
de T^ ayovTi r€Kva Ocov. For i/6/iov 
without the article, see the notes ill. 18, 
iv. 4, 5. 

19. 'Would you ascertain whether 
you are walking by the Spirit ? Then 
apply the plain practical test' 

ariyaj ^ Stick OS are,* not a, 'which 
are' ; the list not being exhaustive, but 
giving instances only. See on iv. 24. 

Though no systematic classification 
is to be looked for in the catalogue 
which follows, yet a partial and uncon- 
scious arrangement may perhaps be 
discerned. The sins here mentioned 
seem to fall into four classes: (i) A^^n- 
stud passions, 'fornication, unclean- 
ness, licentiousness'; (2) UnlaufiU 
dealings in things spirittial, 'idolatry, 
witchcraft'; (3) Violations qf brotherly 
love, 'enmities... murders'; (4) Intem- 
perate excesses, 'drunkenness, revel- 
lings.' From early habit and constant 
association a Gentile Church would be 
peculiarly exposed to sins of the first 



two classes. The third would be a 
probable consequence of their religious 
dissensions, inflaming the excitable 
temperament of a Celtic people. The 
fourth seems to be thrown in to give 
a sort of completeness to the list, though 
not unfitly addressed to a nation whose 
Gallic descent perhaps disposed them 
too easily to these excesses; see the 
introduction, p. 13. 

TTopvf ta K.r.X.] The same three words 
occur together in a different order 
2 Cor. xii. 21. The order here is per- 
haps the more natural ; vopv^ia a spe- 
cisd form of impurity, dKaOapa-ia un- 
cleanness in whatever guise, d(r€\y€ta 
an open and reckless contempt of pro- 
priety: 

dKoBapa^ia] Comp. Rom. 1. 24. There 
is no sufficient ground for assigning to 
this word the sense 'oovetousness'; 
see the note on i Thess. ii. 3. 

aa'fKytta]^itantonness,' A man may 
be wcaBapTos and hide his sin ; he does 
not become dacXyiJr until he shocks 
public decency. In classical Greek the 
word do-cXycMx generally signifies in- 
solence or violence towfuds another, as 
it is defined in Bekker's Anecd. p. 45 1, 
1} fjL€T cin/pfao-fiot) Mil OpaovTTjTos ^ia. 
In the later language, in the New Tes- 
tament for instance, the prominent 
idea is sensuality, according to the 
loose definition in Etym. Magn. iroi- 
fioTTis TTpos iraaap rjbovi^v : comp. Polyb. 
XXXVII. 2 TToXX^ dc Tis dccXycia Koi ir(p\ 
Tas <r<ofiaTiKas iiriBvplas avr^ <ruP€^KO- 
\ovS€i. Thus it has much the same 
range of meaning as vfipis, 

20. In spiritual things two sins are 
named; €ida>XoXarpcta the open recog- 
nition of false gods, and (frnptMOKfia the 
secret tampering with the powers of 
evil 
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fiaKeiay exOpai, e/ois, ^Ao9, dvfxoiy iptOeiai, Sixoa-Taa-iai, 
aipecei^, ^^^dovoiy \_<p6voC\j fiedaij KWfioi, kxxi tu ofioia 
TOUTOi^* a TrpoXeyw vfiip Kadws [jcai] irpoeiirovy oti ol 
Ta TOiavra wpdo'a'OVTe^ fiaariXeiav deov ov KXtipovofxt]'' 

20, ^OpOif fp€tt. 



fJMpiuiKtia] not 'poisoning' here, but 
*iorcery^ ttitchcrajt, as its association 
with * idohitry ' shows : oomp. Rev. xxi. 
8 (l>apfjuucois Ka\ €lb<iai\o\aTpats, On the 
different kinds of <f)apfiaK€ia see espe- 
cially Plato, Legg, xi. pp. 932, 933. 
Comp. Philo de Afigr. Abr, p. 449 m 
^ ovx opav roifs erraoiBoifs koi (JHtpfia- 
K€VTas avruroffnarfvovras t^ Bflt^ ^oyt^, 
Quod det pot, p. 198 M tovs iv Alyvrrr^ 
r^ tr^fum <ro(f>iaTas ovs (f)apfJMKeaf opo' 
fiaCti, Plato Symp. p. 203 D btivhs yorfs 
Kcu if>€ipfiaKev£ Koi ao<f)i(m^s. This is a 
common sense of <f>apfjuiK€vSf t^MppjoKfia^ 
in the lxx . It is a striking coincidence, 
if nothing more, that <l>apfiaK€uu were 
condemned by a very stringent canon 
of the council held at Ancyra the capi- 
tal of Galatia (about a.d. 314); see 
Hefele, Concilieng. i. p. 209. For^the 
preyalenoe of yorjr€la in Asia Minor 
see Greg. Naz. Orat, iw, 31 (l p. 91); 
comp. 2 Tim. iii. 13. 

20, 21. tx^pM icrA.] A principle 
of order may be obserared in the enu- 
meration which follows ; (i) exOpai, a 
general expression opposed to dyainf, 
breaches of charity in feeling or in act : 
from this point onward the terms are 
in an ascending scale: (2), (3) epis 
* strife,' not necessarily implying self- 
interest; ffi^os 'rivalry,* in which the 
idea of self-assertion is prominent: 
(4), (5) 6vpo\ ' wraths,' a more passion- 
ate form of € pis; ipiBeioA 'factious ca- 
bals,' a stronger developement of ixi^os: 
(6), (7) hostility has reached the point 
where the contending parties separate ; 
such separation is either temporary 
(dixocrraa-iai * divisions'), or permanent 
(aipea-eis ' sects, heresies'). (8) (j>66voi, 
a 'grosser breach of charity than any 
hitherto mentioned, the wish to de- 
prive another of what he has; (9) 



(^ovoA, the extreme form which hatred 
can take, the deprivation of life. 

The first four words epis pft<os BvpoX 
ipiOeiaL occur in the same order 2 Cor. 
xiL 20: comp. Rom. xiii. 13. 

CnkosY emulation, rivalry ^ not ne- 
cessarily, like <t)66uo5, in a bad sense, 
•and dn fact with classical writers it is 
generally used otherwise. But as it 
is the tendency of Christian teaching 
to exalt the gentler qualities and to 
depress their opposites, Cn^os falls in 
the scale of Christian ethics (see Clem. 
RoHL §§ 4 — 6), while Taircivon;^ for in- 
stance rises. 

BvfAoi] ^outbursts qf wrath? On 
'Bvpjos in its relation to opyi;, as the 
outward manifestation to the inward 
feeling, see Trench, N, T, Syn. ist ser. 
4 xxxviL The plimil is frequent even 
in classical writers: see Lobeck on 
J&opii.Aj. 716. 

ipiStuu] ^cahaUings^ Derived from 
tpiOos, the word signifies properly 
'worUng for hire'; hence it gets to 
mean ' the canvassing of hired parti- 
sans ' (Suidas, ipiOtvfO'&ai opxnov cWi 
r^ deKo^ea-Bm, kclL yap 17 ipiBcia ^tprircu 
dwo TTJs Tov iu(tBov bocrtons) and hence 
more generally 'factiousness'; comp. 
Arist Pidit. v. [vill.] 3, p^ra^akXttwri 
5' at TToKiTcicu Koi avev aTaa'€<)i>s dui t€ 
Tag epiBflas Sawcp ev'Hpaia* i^ alperSv 
yap Bia tovto iiroi-qa-av Kkrjpoiragf on 
^povpTo Toxfs epiBcvop^cpovs* Thus it has 
no connexion with Ifpis, unless indeed 
both are to be referred ultimately to 
the same root epcD 6p$a>, as is maintain- 
ed by Lobeck, Pathol, p. 365. Comp. 
Fritzsche, Bom. i. p. 143. For tpiB^Ut 
following upon (jikos see James iiL 14, 
€1 be pjkov TTLKpbp €X€T€ KOI iptBeiav, and 
ib. ver. 16. 

aipia-eis] A more aggravated form 
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(Tovarip. **d Se Kapiro^ tov irvevfiaTo^ earTiv dyairti^ 
X^P^y ^'^pn^ny fiaKpodvfxlaj XP^^^^'^^^y dyadaxrvpfi, irla^ 
TKy ^^TrpavTfi^f iyKpareia. Kara twp toiovtwu ovk 



of SixooTcurUuf when the divisions have 
developed into distinct and organized 
parties : comp. i Cor.xi. iS aKova vx tV- 
fiara ev vfiiv vnapx^iv «cai yiipos rt 
7ri<rT€vmf d€t yap /cat alp€(T€is iv vpiiv 
€(rat,and the remarks of Tertullian,^ 
prcescr. hasr. § 5, thereon. 

21. 0^01/01] On the distinction of 
(7X0; the desire to be as well off as 
another, and <l>66vo£ the desire to de- 
prive another of what he has, see 
Aristotle, Rhet 11. 9, 10, 11, who says, 
dto Koi iirifuccs eariv 6 ^Xor «eat cnrt- 
€iK&Vy TO b€ <f>Bov€iv <f>av\ov Kal (JHIV- 
Xfi>y. Compare Trench, N, T, Syn. 
ist ser. § XX vi, and to the references 
there given add jEsch. Agam, 939 o 
d* d<l>06mfT6s y OVK fviCrjKos vrcXcc, and 
Thucyd. 11. 64. 

<f>6voi] is omitted by some editors 
with a few of the most ancient texts, 
as an interpolation from Rom. i. 29, 
where <t>B6vov (f>6vov occur together. 
The fact however of the same alli- 
teration occurring in another epistle 
written about the same time is ra- 
ther in its favour, and the omission in 
some texts may be due to the careless- 
ness of a copyist transcribing words 
so closely resembling each other. The 
reading must therefore remain doubt- 
ful Comp. Eur. Trocui. 763 <l>66vov 
ffyopov T€, For the paronomasia see 
Winer, § Ixviii. p. 658. 

fjJOaif KcifjLoi] as Rom. xiii. 13 ; comp. 
Dion Cassius lxy. 3 fjJdai rt koL k&hoi. 

a TTpoXeyw ic.r.X.] For the construc- 
iion comp. Joh. viii. 54 ov vfKis Xeycre 
OTi Of Off rjfxSv ioTiV. 

7rpo€t7rov] probably on the occasion 
of his second visit See i. 9, iv. 13, 16, 
and the introduction p. 25. 

/Soo-tXciW ictA.] Comp. I Cor. vi. 9, 
10, XV. 50. 

22. o dc Kafmbs] The Apostle had 
before mentioned the works of the 
GAL. 



flesh ; he here speaks of the fruit of 
the spirit. This change of terms is 
significant The flesh is a rank weed 
which produces no fruit properly so 
called ; and St PauFs language here 
recals the contrast of the ^g and vine 
with the thorn and the thistle in the 
parable, Matt. vii. 16 sqq. 

22, 23. The difficulty of classifica- 
tion in the list which follows is still 
greater than in the case of the works 
of the flesh. Nevertheless some sort 
of order may be observed. The cata- 
logue falls into three groups of tlireo 
each. The first of these comprises 
Christian habits of mind in their more 
general aspect, 'love, joy, peace'; the 
second gives special qualities affecting 
a man's intercourse with his neigh- 
hour, 'long-suffering, kindness, benefi- 
cence'; while the third, again general 
in character like the first, exhibits the 
principles which guide a Christian's 
conduct, 'honesty, gentleness, temper- 
ance.' 

ayam) icr.X.] The fabric is built up, 
story upon story. Love is the foun- 
dation, joy the superstructure, peace 
the crown of all. 

fuucpoOvfiia ic.r.X.] This triad is again 
arranged in an ascending scale ; ficucpo- 
Bvfiia is passive, 'patient endurance 
under injuries inflicted by others'; 
XPVOT^^i neutral, ' a kindly disposi- 
tion towards one's neighbours' not ne- 
cessarily taking a practical form ; aya- 
6wrl}Vf), active, 'goodness, beneficence' 
as an energetic principle. For the 
first two words compare i Cor. xiii. 4 
ij ayami fjMKpoBvp^i xPV^^^verai, The 
second is distinguished from the third, 
as the ^Bos from the eVcpycta; XPV^'^^ 
rrfs is potential oyaBaxrvvt), ayoBaavm) 
is energizing xp»7<"'or»;f. They might 
be translated by * benignitas' and ' bo- 
nitas' respectively, as Jerome renders 

14 
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iariv pofio^* 



^oi he Tov Xpta-Tov 'Itia-ov t^i/ crdpKa 
iirravpwa'ap avv rols TraO^fxairip Kai tol^ iTndvfxiai^* 



them bere, or by 'beneyolentia* and 'be- 
neflcentia.' Otber distinctions wbich 
have been given of these words are 
discussed in Trench's N, T. Syn. 2nd 
ser. §xiiL 

irioTtr] seems not to be nsed here 
in its theological sense 'belief in God.' 
Its position points rather to the pas- 
sive meaning of faith, ' trustworthiness, 
fidelity, honesty,' as in Matt, xxiii. 23, 
Tit. ii, I o ; comp. Rom. iii. 3. See above, 
p. 155. Possibly however it may here 
signify 'trustfulness, reliance' in one's 
dealings with others; comp. i Cor. 
xiii. 7 7 dyaini.*.TrdvTa viartiti, 

23. irpavn/ff] * meekness' is joined 
with irioTAf (used apparently in the 
same sense as here) in Ecclus. xlv. 4 
cv irtWci Ktu irp^VTTjTi avTov ijyicurev (sc. 
MavoTjv), On the meaning of vpavrris 
see Trench N. T, Syn, ist ser. §§ xlii, 
xliii; and on the varying forms vpaos 
(-on/f), vpavs (-vrrji), Lobeck Phryti. 
p. 403, Lipsius Gram, unters. p. 7. 
The forms in v are the best supported 
in the New Testament : see A. Butt- 
mann, pp. 23, 24. 

Kara r&v roioxrrav K.r,\^ ^against 
stich things' Law exists for the pur- 
pose of restraint, but in the works of 
the Spirit there is nothing to restrain ; 
comp. I Tim. i. 9, tlbas rovroy &n BiKai^ 
vofios ov xeiroi, dvofUHs dc Koi dwwora- 
KToiv k.tX Thus then the Apostle sub- 
stantiates the proposition stated in 
ver. 18, 'If ye are led by the Spirit, 
ye are not under law.' 

24. ol d€ TOV Xpurrov *Ii;o"oO] ' now 
they that are 0/ Christ Jesus,* Seve- 
ral of the Greek fathers strangely con- 
nected rov Xpiarov with rfjp <rdpKa, 
'these persons have crucified the flesh 
of Christ,* explaining it in various ways ; 
see e. g. Clem. Alex. Fragm. loi 5 (Pot- 
ter). Origen however, who so took it, 
seems not to have had dc in his text, 



and therefore made o! a relative agree- 
ing with rSiv Toiovriov, which he took as 
masculine. See Jerome's note here. 

'I170-0O, which is struck out in the re- 
ceived text, ought probably to be re- 
tained. It is found in several of tiie 
oldest texts, and the omission in otliers 
is easily accounted for by the unusual 
order 6 Xpiaros 'Irja-tws. This order 
occurs also in Epbes. iii. i. Col. ii. 6, 
but in both passages with some varia- 
tion of reading. 

fcrravpoa-av] ' crucified,' The aorist 
is to be expkined either (i) By refer- 
ence to the time of their becoming 
members of Christ in baptism, as Rom. 
vi. 6 o irdKoMS TjfiSv SpBpcimos awt' 
aravpmBri; or (2) As denoting that 
the change is complete and decisive^ 
without reference to any distinct point 
of time; see the note on ver. 4, jcon;/)- 

roU vaBrifuuriv icr.X.] ^the affections 
and the lusts': comp. Col. iii 5, i Thess. 
iv. 5, and see Trench, N. T, Syn, 2nd ser. 
§ xxxvil The two words are chiefly 
distinguished as presenting vice on 
its passive and its active side respect- 
ively. Comp. Joseph.[?] Mace, § 3. At 
the same time va^paTa perhaps re- 
tains something of the meaning which 
it has in Greek philosophy; and, if so, 
it is more comprehensive than imBv- 
picu ; see for instance Arist. £th, Nic, 
IL 4 Xryo) b€ irdOrf pev iwi$vpiav 
opyrjv (l>6^v Bpcuros K.r.X. 

25. 'You have crucified your old 
selves : you are dead to the flesh and 
you live to the Spirit. Therefore con- 
form your conduct to your new life.' 
See Gal. ii. 19, 20, and especially Rom. 
vL 2 — 14, where the same thoughts are 
expanded. 

The ' life to the Spirit,' of which the 
Apostle here speaks, is an ideal rather 
than an actuid life; it denotes a 
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yipoifxeda k€p6So^oi, dWt]\ov^ irpoKaXovfievoiy dWtiXou^ 
VL AScA^Oi, idv Kal 7rpo\rifjL(j>6ij.aiSpw7ro^ €1/ rivi 

26. dXXi^Xo tt 4>$<»oGifT€t, 



state which the Galatians were pat in 
the way of attaining rather than one 
which they had already attained. O- 
therwise the injunction * walk also by 
the Spirit' were superfluous. Comp. 
Col. iii. I , Ephes. iv. 30. This is always 
St Paul's way of speaking. Members 
of the Christian brotherhood are in 
his language the * saint?/ the * elect/ 
by virtue of their admission into the 
Church. 1 1 remains for them to make 
their profession a reality. 

ci C^fifv TrvfVfiari] * %fvoe live to the 
Spirit" The dative here is safest in- 
terpreted by the corresponding datives 
in the parallel passage, Rom. vi. 2, 10, 
rg dfuifyriif diro^aveiv, ver. 1 1 PtKpovs fuv 
• rfj afxapria Cavras dc r^ Gc^ : COmp. 
also Rom. xiv. 6, 8, Kvplt^ C^f^v, Kvpltp 
diroBvrjarKOfuv ; 2 Cor. v. 15. 

TTvcvfurri Koi (rrotxmfi€p] * lei US also 
fcalk by the Spirit.* The dative with 
aroix^'^v, irtpvirartivy etc., marks the 
line or direction; as Polyb. xxviii. 
5. 6 pov\6fi€voi aroixftv rfj ttjs orvy«cXif- 
T€w 7rpo6€<r(i. Comp. Fritzsche, Rom. 
in. p. 142, and A. Buttmann, p. 160. 
See above v. 16 (with the note), vi, 16. 
!26. St Paul works round again to 
the subject of ver. 15, and repeats his 
warning. It is clear that something 
had occurred which alarmed him on 
this point See the introduction, 

p. 13. 

There is a gradation in the phrases 
used here. Vainglory provokes con- 
tention ; contention produces envy. 

yiv<oftf6a] not (3/icv. This vainglory- 
ing was a departure from their spiri- 
tual standard. 

jcei/odof ot] * vainglorious.* So kcvo- 
bo^ia, Phil. ii. 3, and occasionally in 
Polybius and later writers. In Wisd. 
xiv. 14 Kcvobo^ia seems to mean rather 
* vain opinion,* ' folly.* 

irpoKoKovfitvoi] ^ provoking, chaUeng- 



ing to combat? Both this word and 
<^Bov€iv are dira^ \fy6fi€va in the New 
Testament. In the lxx <t>Bov€iv oc- 
curs once only, Tob. iv. i6; irpoKaktU 
aBai never. 

dXXijXovf <f>BovovvT(i\ I have ven- 
tured to place the accusative in the 
text rather than the dative, in defer- 
ence to a few excellent authorities, 
though I am not aware of any other 
example of <j>6wAv with an accusative 
of the person. It seems to be one out 
of many instances of the tendency of 
later Greek to produce uniformity by 
substituting the more usual case of 
the object for the less usual ; see the 
note on iyKom-uv ver. 7. Comp. also 
Heb. viii 8 p,€fi<l>6fifvo£ avrovs (the 
correct reading). So too noKefiflv takes 
an accusative, e. g. Ignat. Trail. 4. 

VI. 1—5. * As brethren, I appeal to 
you. Act in a brotherly spirit. I 
have just charged you to shun vain- 
glory, to shun provocation and envy. 
I ask you now to do more than this. 
I ask you to be gentle even to those 
whose guilt is flagrant. Do any of 
you profess to be spiritually-minded ? 
Then correct the offender in a spirit 
of tenderness. Correct and reinstate 
him. Remember your own weakness ; 
reflect that you too may be tempted 
some day, and may stand in need of 
like forgiveness. Have sympathy one 
with another. Lend a ready hand in 
bearing your neighbours' burdens. So 
doing you will fulfil the most perfect of 
all laws— the law of Christ. But if 
any one asserts his superiority, if any 
one exalts himself above others, he is 
nothing worth, he is a vain self-de- 
ceiver. Nay rather let each man test 
hii own work. If this stands the test, 
then his boast will be his own, it will 
not depend on comparison with others. 
Each of us has his own duties, his own 

14 — 2 
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irapairrfiixarij vfiei^ oi wvevfiariKoi KarapTi^ere top 
TOiovTOP €V TTpevfiari irpavrriTO^y a-KOirHv (reavTou fin 
Kui av ireipaa-d^^. * dKKnXwv ra /idpti fiaa-rd^eTey kui 



responsibilities. Each of us must carry 
his own load.' 

I. M\<l>o[]' Brothers: * A whole 
argument lies hidden under this one 
word,* says Bengel. See iii. 1 5, iv. 12, 
and especially tL iS. 

The fervour and pathos of this ap- 
peal are perhaps to be explained by 
certain circumstances which engaged 
St Paul's attention at this time. A 
graye offence had been committed in 
the Church of Corinth. St Paul had 
called upon the Corinthian brethren 
to puniflii the offender; and his ap- 
peal had been promptly and zealously 
responded to. He had even to pro- 
test against undue severity, to inter- 
pose for the pardon of the guilty one. 
The remembrance of this incident still 
fresh on his mind may be supposed to 
have dictated the injunction in the 
text The striking resembUince in his 
tone here to 2 Cor. ii. 6—8, where he 
is speaking of the Corinthian offender, 
bears out this coiyecture. See the 
introduction, p. 54. 

tav Koi] see the note on i. 8. 

irpo\rffjuff>$7f] * be surprised, detected 
in the act of committing any sin,' so 
that his guilt is placed beyond a doubt 
For this sense of vpokan^tw, 'to 
take by surprise, to overpower before 
one can escape,' see Wisd. xvii. 16 
irpoKrffAitl>0f\s rffv dvaaiXvKTov €fi€V€v 
avayioffv: COmp. fcarcXi/fU^^, Joh. viii.4. 
The word cannot here mean * be be- 
trayed into sin,' for neither will the 
preposition cV admit this meaning, nor 
is it well suited to the context. 

vfiets ol irvevfiariKoi] St Paul had 
once and again urged them to walk 
by the Spirit (v. 16, 25). This ex- 
plains the form of address here ; ' Ye 
who have taken my lesson to heart, 
ye who would indeed be guided by 
the Spirit' Their readiness to for- 



give would be a test of their spirit- 
uality of mind. It might indeed be 
supposed that the Apostle was here 
addressing himself especially to the 
party of more liberal views, who had 
taken his side against the Judaizers, 
and in their opposition to ritualism 
were in danger of paying too little 
regard to the weaker brethren ; comp. 
Rom. XV. I rjfifis oi tvvaroL In this 
case there would be a slight shade of 
irony in nvevfiariKol, The Epistle how- 
ever betrays no very distinct traces of 
the existence of such a party in the 
Galatian Churches (see v. 13), and in- 
deed the context here is far too general 
to apply to them alone. For oi nvtv 
fjuiTiKoi, see I Cor. ii. 13, 15, iii i. 

KarapriC^Ti] * correct, restored The 
idea of puniuhment is quite subordi- 
nate to that of amendment in Karofyri- 
^ere, which on this account is preferred 
here to xoXa^rre or even vov^eretre, 
though the latter occurs in a similar 
passage, 2 Thess. iii 15 fifj as ex^pov 
rjytiaBe oKka vovSerelre ns ab€X<f>6v. On 
KaraprrLi^iv SCO the note I Thess. iii I a 
It is used especially as a surgical term, 
of setting a bone or joint; see the 
passages in Wetstein on Matt iv. 21. 

€v irv€vfiaTi TrpavTTjros] Comp. I Cor, 
iv. 21 eV dyairrj Trvevfiari re irpavrriros. 
Gentleness is a characteristic of true 
spirituality. By their conduct towards 
wrong-doers their claim to the title of 
7rv€VfjLanKo\ would be tested. 

(TKovcov] The transition from the 
plural to the singular gives the charge 
a direct personal application; ^each 
one of you individually.' Compare the 
fcai av, and see the note on iv. 7. 

2. * If you must needs impose bur- 
dens on yourselves, let them be the 
burdens of mutual sympathy. If you 
must needs observe a law, let it be the 
law of Christ' The Apostle seems to 
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oi/Vft)s dva7r\fipwareT€ tov vofiov rod Xpio'Tov. ^ei yap 
SoKei T£s ehai ti fxtiheu wVy (ppevawara iavrop* *tc he 
epyop iavTOv hoKi/xa^cTta eKatrTO^, Kai Tore eU eavrop 



1, ovTwt dpaw\nip(iffaT€* 



have used both fiitprj and vo/tovy (the 
latter certainly), with a reference to 
the ritualistic tendencies of the Gkda- 
tians ; see aboye v. 13, 14. For the 
idea of the burden of the Mosaic hiw 
compare especially Luke xi. 46 ^oprt- 
frrc rows dvSpwrovs (f)oprla du<r/3aa^ 
TOCTo, Acts XV. 10 iniBtivai Cxiyov hv 
€VT€ ol irarip^s fjfitiv ovrt ijfKtv i{rxw- 
anfi€v fia<TTa<r€Uy Ter. 28 fii/deV frXeW 
rmriStfrBai vfiw Papos. For the ' law 
of Christ,' always in contrast to the 
law of Moses, see i Cor. ix. 21 t^wofios 
XpiaroVf Rom. iii. 27 dca iroiov vofiov; 
TWF Cjpyttv; ovxh diXXa dta vofiov mtr- 
TFOf, viii. 2 o p6fifn rov irvev/xaror r^r 
i^rft /c.r.X. ; comp. James i. 25, ii. 12. 

oXXi/Xody ra Papij «c.r.X.] Comp. Matt, 
viii. 1 7, Rom. XV. I ra dtrSevrjfuiTa rmv 
ddwaroiv fiatrrd^tiPy Ignatb Polye, I 
ircarras fidaraC^ ms (re o Kvptot, and 
a^ain jroirrcov tovs voorovs /SaoraflF, 
JEpuL ad Diogn. § 10 oorir ro roO 
irXijo-iov dvab€xeTai fidpoi. Here the po- 
sition of aXX^Xo>v is emphatic : ' These 
are the burdens I would have you bear 
— ^not the vexatious ritual of the law, 
but your neighbour's errors and weak- 
nesses, his sorrows and sufferings.' 

dvairKrfpwren] 'ye will rigoromly 
JtUfilj the idea of completeness being 
contained in the proposition. It is 
difficult to decide here between the 
readings dvcmKr^p^trtrt and dvair\7)p^ 
aart, the external authority for either 
being nearly balanced. On the whole 
the preference may perhaps be given 
to dvairX»;p«»o-rrf as having the ver- 
sions for the most part in its favour, 
such testimony being in a case like tho 
present less open to suspicion than 
any other. On the other hand dva- 
irkrjpmcrcere makes excellent sense; the 
past tense, so far from being an ob- 
joctioDy is its strongest recommenda- 



tion; for this tense marks tho com- 
pleteuess of the act, and thus adds 
to the force of the preposition, * fulfil 
the law then and there,' See tho 
passages in Winer, § xliii. p. 33a 

rov XpioTov] is added in a manner 
irapa irpoo-doxioy; * the Ufcw not of Moses 
but of Christ.' 

3. These words are connected with 
the first verse of the chapter, the 
second being an amplification of and 
inference from the first. 

c2 yap doKci r(9 K.r.X.] Comp. Plat 
Apol, p. 41 E idv boK&vL rt ctvac p,rihiv 
liyT€Sy Arrian, Epkt, 11. 24 doiccov fu» 
Tt9 €ipai &p d' ovbtit : and for ovbip 
ciyaiy see I Cor. xiii. 2, 2 Cor. xii. 11. 

fAffbip cSv] * being nothing^* i. a * see- 
ing that he is nothing,' not ^ if he jmt 
nothing,' for the very fad^of his think^ 
ing highly of himself condemns him. 
'His estimate,' says Chrysostom, Ms 
a leading proof of his Tileness.' lu 
Christian morality self-esteem is vanity 
and vanity is nothingness. With the 
Christian it is 'not I but the grace 
of God which is with me'; see i Cor. 
liL 7, XV. 9, 10, 2 Cor. iiL 5. 
<f>p€pavaTi] ^deceives by hUfanciee^ 

comp. Tit. i. 10 /xaraioXoyoi km <f>p€Par 
frorat. More is implied by this word 
than by a7rar$y, for it brings out the 
idea of su^ctive fancies and thus en- 
forces the previous boKtt It was pos- 
sibly coined by St Paul, for it seems 
not to be found in any earlier writer, 
and at a later date occurs chiefly, if 
not solely, in ecclesiastical authors. 

4. ro d€ tpyov iawroif] *At** oum 
fcork^; €pyop, emphatic by its position, 
stands in contrast to doKtt and <(>p€pa- 
vrar$; and this contrast is enhanced 
by the addition of cavroC. 

boKifMCerm] ' let him teat, examine* ; 
see the notos on i Thess. ii. 4, v. 21, 
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flOVOV TO Kai/X^/ia fc^6£, KOI OVK €19 TOP €T6^0V ^eKa- 

ITTOS ^ap TO iZiov K^opTiOV fiuo'Tao'ei. 

^KoiywpeiTto ie 6 KaTtixovfJi€i^o^ top \6yov t£ jcarfj- 



To Kavxj^fia] * his ground for ho€ut- 
ing*; kouxoim is the matter of kovxo- 
o-ir; compare Rom. iiL 27 with iy. 2, 
and 2 Cor.L 12 rj yap leavxi/atr jfi&p 
avni e*0Tcy icr.X. with L 14 ori ieaux>7M<> 

€ls iavTop k.tX'] 'in himseifandnot 
by comparison with others' * Probi- 
tas in re, non in collatione,' says Cas- 
talio. For the preposition compare 
Ephes. iii. 16 i^parauaGrjvai cir rov ea-m 
SivOpiatrov, Rom. i?. 20, XT. 2, XTi. 6, 

etc. : Winer, § xlix. p. 416. 

Tw €T€pov] * his neighbour.* For the 
article compare Bom. iL i, xiiL 8, 
I Cor. yL I, X. 24, 29. 

5. Haying started from the pre- 
cept 'bear one another's loads,' the 
Apostle has worked round to an ap- 
parent contradictory statement 'each 
man must bear his own burden.' This 
expression of complementary truths 
under antagonistic forms is character- 
istic of St Paul. For instances of 
similar paradoxes of expression see 
Phil. ii. 12, 13 'work out your own 
salyation, for it is Grod that worketh 
in you,' or 2 Cor. xii. 10 'when I am 
weak, then I am strong.' Compare 
also his Lmguage in sp^iking of the 
law, Romans yi, yiL 

TO ibiov <t>ofyriop] It is difficult to 
establish any precise distinction be- 
tween (t>opTiov here and /Sopi?, yer. 2. 
This much difference howeyer there 
seems to be, that the latter suggests 
the idea of an adyentitious and op- 
pressiye burden, which is not neces- 
sarily implied in the former; so that 
fiaprf points to a load of which a man 
may fairly rid himself when occasion 
seryes, ^oprioy to a load which he is 
expected to bear. Thus <t>opTiov is a 
common term for a man's pack, e.g. 
Xen. Mem. ni. 13. 6. Here it is per- 
haps an application of the common 



metaphor of Christian warfare, in which 
each soldier bears his oym kit (^op- 
riov), as each is supplied with hia own 
proyisions (c^io, CleoL Rom. 2), and 
each receiyes his proper pay (o^ym 
I Cor. ix. 7, Ignat. Pol. 6). The soldier 
of Christ sets out on his march ' Non 
secus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 
Injusto sub fasoe yiam cum carpit.' If 
so, p€urra{€uf to VUo¥ fftoprlov refers 
rather to the discharge of the obligar 
tions themselyes than to the punisli- 
ment undergone for their neglect. 

/3aoTao-6i] 'is appointed to bear, 
must bear.' Each man has certain 
responsibilities imposed on him indi- 
yidually, which he cannot throw ofL 
For the future tense see iL 16, Winer, 
$ xl. p. 296. 

6. ' I spoke of bearing one another's 
burdens. There is one special appli- 
cation I would make of this rule. Pro- 
yide for the temporal wants of your 
teachers in Christ' Ac arrests a for- 
mer topic before it passes out of sight ; 
see the note iy. 20. Otherwise it might 
be taken as qualifying the clause which 
immediately precedes: 'Each man 
must bear his own burden ; but this 
law does not exempt you from support- 
ing your spiritual teachers.' Such a 
turn of the sentence howeyer, inas- 
much as it is not obyious, might be 
expected to be marked in some more 
decided way than by the yeiy faint 
opposition implied by bL 

6. Koivxav€iT<o\ ' let him impart to? 
literally ' let him go shares with.' The 
word is properly intransitiye and 
equiyalent to Koiv&vos ccmu 'to be a 
partner witL' It may be construed 
with all three cases: (i) The genitiye 
of the thing which is participated in; 
once only in the New Testament, 
Hebr. iL 1 4 K€KOiv&vriK€V cufiaros nai aap" 

Kos ; oomp. Proy. L 1 1, 2 Mace. xiy. 25. 
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XovvTi ev ira<riv dyaOdi^. '^ firi 7r\ai/a<r6€, Beds oti fWKTti^ 
pi^eTui* o yap eap onreiptf avdpwirosy toOto kui depiaer 
^OTi 6 airelptav eU Ttji/ adpKa iavTOv eic Ttj^ aapKO^ 



In this case the Terfo may denote 
either the person who gives or the 
person who receives. (2) The accasar 
tiye of the thing imparted, as Mach, 
C, Ctes. p. 63 oi anodofifvoi Koi jcora- 
Koivav^traprts ra rrjs woXcwff l€rxypo, 
a rare construction not found perhaps 
with the simple yerb, and due in the 
passive quoted to the preposition. 
(3) The dative, which is explained by 
the idea of partnership implied in 
Kotvmvot, and expresses the person or 
thing foith which the other makes 
common caose. He who Koivavu in 
this case, may be either the receiver, as 
Kom.xv. 27 rots irv^vfurriKots avrwp €koi- 
vtovriarav ra tBvri, or the giver, as Rom. 
xii. 13 TaTs ;^petacr t©f ayiav Kounovov^ 
T€s. Here the latter is intended. 

KorrixovfjLfvos] 'instructed* The word 
in this sense is not peculiar to biblical 
Greek. Kan^x^o-tr *oral instruction' 
occurs as early as Hippocrates, p. 28. 
25, KarrfXTfo-ios ibimrcmv, and probably 
Korrixftv * to instruct* was in common 
use in the other dialects, though it 
would seem to have been banished 
from the Attic of the classical period. 
See the remarks on mrourokosf p. 92, 
note 3. 

evvaa-iv dyaBoU] ^in all ffood things.* 
The obligation of the hearers of the 
word to support the ministers of the 
word is again and again insisted upon 
by St Paul, though he seldom asserted 
his own claims ; see i Thess. ii. 6, 9, 
2 Cor. xi. 7 sqq., PhiL iv. 10 sqq., 
iTim.v. 17, 18, and especially i Cor. 
ix. II. The resemblance of language 
in this last passage leaves no doubt 
that St Paul is here speaking of im- 
parting temporal goods. The meta- 
phor of sowing and reaping both there 
and in the very close parallel, 2 Cor. 
ix. 6, has reference to liberality in 
almsgiving. The more general sense 
which has been assigned to this pas- 



sage, ' let the taught sympathiEe with 
the teacher in all good things,' is not 
recommended either by the context 
or by St Paul*s language elsewhere. 
For dyaOoUy 't^nporal blessings,' see 
Luke L 53, xiL 18, 19, xvi 25. Com- 
pare Barnabas § 19 Koivavqa-eis cV 
natn r^ irkfjaiov aov. 

7, 8. *What? you hold back? Nay, 
do not deceive yourselves. Your 
niggardliness will find you out. You 
cannot cheat God by your fair pro- 
fessions. You cannot mock Am. Ac- 
cording as you sow, thus will yon reap. 
If you plant the seed of your own 
selfish desires, if you sow Uie field of 
the flesh, then when you gather in 
your harvest, you will find the ears 
blighted and rotten. But if you sow 
the good ground of the spirit, yoii 
wiU of that good ground gather the 
golden grain of Life eternal' 

7. ov tAVKTrjpiCrrai\ * w not mocked.* 
MvKTfipiCtivi which is properly *to turn 
up the nose at,' *to treat with con- 
tejipt,' involves as a secondary mean- 
ing Uie idea of contradicting one's 
language by one's gesture or look, 
and so implies an outward avowal of 
respect neutralised by an indirect ex- 
pression of contempt In other words 
it conveys the idea of irony, whether 
this irony be dissembled or not. Thus 
fivKTTip is frequently connected with 
f ipoMWio, as in Lucian Prom, c. i ; 
compare Pollux il 78 xai top €ip»pd 
ruf€s fAVKTTJpa Kakovci, In writers on 
rhetoric pvKrrjpurfibf is ordinarily 
treated as a species of €tp«»vf m ; see 
for instance four different treatises on 
'tropes' in the Ehet. Grofc. ni. pp. 
20s, 213, 235, 254, (ed. Spengel). 
Similarly Quintilian, vin. 6. 59, well 
defines it, * dissimulatus quida^ sed 
non latens risus.' Such is the foroe of 
fivKTriplCfToi in this passage: *you 
cannot with impunity turn your pnn 
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Oeplcrei i^opdvj 6 Se fnreiptop eU ro irvevfia ck tov 
irpevfiaTO^ Oeplarei ^w^v aitaviov. ^t6 Se koKov iroi- 
ovvre^ fxfi iyKaKtafiev* Kaip£ yap 18/01 depicrofiep fitj 
eK\v6fievoi. ^^apa ovv ois Kaipov e^ofiePy ipya^wfieBa 



fessions to contempt^ you caonot with 
God indulge in Apoitica tanna.' 

o yap coy icr.X.] A common proTerb 
not only in the Bible (Job iv. 8), but 
elsewhere; e. g. Cic. de Orat, 11. 65 
* ut sementcm feoeris, ita metos,' and 
Arist. Jihet. ni. 3 crv dc ravra ataxp^s 
fuy tmrapas kokms dc iBipuras. It 
occun in 2 Cor. ix. 6, in reference to 
the contributions for Uie poor brethren 
of Judsea. To this object the Gala- 
tians also had been adied to contri- 
bute (i Cor. xvi. i). We may there- 
fore conjecture that niggardliness was 
a besetting sin with them (see p. 14) ; 
that they had not heartily responded 
to the odl; and that St Paul takes 
this opportunity of rebuking their 
backwardness, in passiug from the ob- 
ligation of supporting their ministers 
to a general censure of illiberality. 
See the introduction, p. 55. 

8. The former Terse speaks of the 
kind qf seed sown (o tav wtipji). In 
the present the metaphor is otherwise 
applied, and the harvest is made to 
depend on the nature qf the ground 
in which it is cast (cZr), as in the parar 
ble of the sower. In moral husbandry 
sowers choose dififerent soils, as they 
choose different seeds. The harvest 
depends on both the one and the 
other. For St Paul's diversified ap- 
plication of metaphors, see the notes 
on ii. 20, iv. 19. 

cavrov] 'which disturbs the equir 
librium of the clauses, is added to 
bring out the idea of gelJUhness, 

<fi6opav\ 'rottenness, corruption.' 
The field of the flesh yields net full 
and solid ears of com, which may be 
gathered up and garnered for future 
use, but only blighted and putrescent 
grains. Comp. i Cor. xv. 42 <nreip€Tai 
iv <f)Oop^ Col. ii 22 a fOTtv jravra €ls 



if^Bopap TJ diroxp^o'fi. The metaphor 
suggests that ipBopav should be taken 
in its primary physical sense. At the 
same time in its recognised secondary 
meaning as a moral term, it is directiy 
opposed to life eternal, and so forms 
the link of connexion between the 
emblem and the thing signified. In 
Carj ahovtos the metaphor is finally 
abandoned. 

9. Having passed from a particular 
form of beneficence (ver. 6) to bene- 
ficence in general (w. 7, 8), the Apo- 
stle still fiurther enlai^ges the compass 
of his advice; 'Nay, in doing what is 
honourable and good let us never tire.' 
Compare 2 Thess. iii. 13 ^ eyKOKqinjTt 
icaK(mouwvT€s. The word icakotrouiv 
includes dyaBoTroulv and more, fur 
while TO dyaSa are beneficent actions, 
kind services, etc., things good in their 
results, ra icaXa are right actions, such 
as are beautiful in themselves, things 
absolutely good. In this passage, as 
in 2 Thess. /. e. the antithesis of jcoXov 
and KOKOV seems to be intended, though 
it can scarcely be translated into Eng- 
lish ; ' in wdl doing let us not show an 
tW heart' 

iyKcucafuv] 'turn coteards, lose 
heart*; iyKOKtiv or ivKaK€iv is the cor- 
rect word in the New Testament, not 
iKKOKtiv, It is read persistently in a 
&w of t^e best mss, though in all 
six passages where it occurs cnoutcur 
is found as a various reading; see the 
note on 2 Thess. iii. 13. 

Kmp^ idifi>] *«* its proper season,'' 
i. e. the regiidar time for harvest; comp. 
I Tim. ii. 6, vL 15, Tit i 3. 

10. 4s KMplov €xof»€v'] 'as we Jind 
a se€uonable time, as oppcrtunity pre* 
sents.' The Ktup^g here answers to the 
Koipbs of the former verse. There is 
a time for sowing as there is a time 
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TO dyadov 7rp6^ iravra^j fxaXia'Ta Se Trpo^ Tovi oiKeiov^ 

0rT6ft)9. 

iSere Tri/Aiicois vfxiif ypdixfiaa-iv eypayf/^a rtj ifxii 



njS 7riOrT6ft)9. 

XI" 



for harvest 'Of is perhaps best trans- 
lated as above. There is however no 
objection to rendering it ^ while we 
have time'; comp. e. g. Joh. xii. 35 
mS TO <f>^s ^x^^ (^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^® 
best H8S), Ignat.(?) Smym. §9<os tn 
Koipov ^xoyxv, [Olem. Rom.] ii. 8 or oZv 
ia-fjihf eiTi yfjs. The distinction is intro- 
duced by translation ; the original cJr 
covers both meanings. 

fiTj €Kkv6fievoi] * if fte faint not^ as 
husbandmen overcome with heat and 
fatigae. Gomp. James v. 7. For cV- 
\v€€rBai compare i Mace. iiL 17, Matt 
XV. 32, Mark viii. 3. On the synonymes 
here used, Bengel remarks; ^UKOKiiv 
[rather ryxoiectv] est in vdU, cicXve- 
aBai est in po9se^ To this it may 
be added that ticKvfa-Sai is a conse- 
quence of iyKaK€iv ; the prostration of 
the powers following on the submis- 
sion of the will. 

rows oucMiovs K-rXJ] * ths members qf 
the household of the faith': compare 
Ephes. iL 19 awrroKirai tSp ayiaov koX 
ocfcciot Tov Sfov. Similarly the Church 
is elsewhere spoken of as the house of 
God ; I Tim. iii. 1 5, i Pet iv. 17 ; comp. 
I Pet ii. 5, Hebr. iii 6. We need not 
tiierefore hesitate to assign this mean- 
ing to oUeiot here. Gomp. Clem. Bee. 
p. 45 1. 31 (Syr.). In this case rrjs m- 
<7T€off wiU probably be nearly equiva- 
lent to TOW cwoyyfXiow ; see above, p. 
155. On the other hand, oUeios nvos 
is not an uncommon phrase in profane 
writers for * acquainted with' e. g. <f>i' 
Xoa'o(f>ias, y€<aypaxfiiasy oKiyapxiaSy rv- 
pavpidosy Tpv<t>fjs; see the passages in 
Wetstein : but this sense would be in- 
sipid here. 

II. At this point the Apostle takes 
the i)en from his amanuensis, and the 
concluding paragraph is written with 
his own hand. From the time when 
letters began to be forged in his name 
(2The8s.iL2,iii 1 7), it seems to have 



been his practice to close with a few 
words in his own handwriting as a 
precaution against such forgeries. Fre- 
quently he confined himself to adding 
^e final benediction (2Thess.iii 17, 18), 
with perhaps a single sentence of ex- 
hortation, as * If any one love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, etc.* (i Cor. xvi. 
21—24), or 'Hemember my bonds' 
(Col. ir. 18). In the Epistle to the 
Romans he seems to have appended 
the ascription of praise which reads 
like a postscript (xvi 25 — 27). In the 
present case he writes a whole para- 
graph, summing up the main lessons 
of the Epistle in terse eager disjointed 
sentences. He writes it too in large 
bold characters, that his handwriting 
may reflect the energy and deter- 
mination of his soul (see above, p. 6s). 
To this feature he calls attention in 
the words which follow. 

*IdeT6 <c.rA.] *Look you in what 
large letters I write with mine own 
hand^ In the English version the 
words are translate * How large a 
letter I have vrritten with mine own 
hand.' It is true indeed that ypa^- 
lutra sometimes signifies *a letter* 
(Acts xxviii. 21, i Mace. v. 10, comp. 
Ignat (?) Polyc. 7, Clem, Horn. xiL 10), 
and therefore injkiKa ypofifiara might 
mean * how long a letter' ; but on the 
other hand, it seems equally clear that 
ypdfjLfiaa-iv ypa<f>€w * to write with let- 
ters^ cannot be used for ypdfifiara 
ypaxl>€tv *to write a letter.' On this 
account the other interpretation must 
be preferred. But what is the Apo- 
stle's object in calling attention to the 
handwritmg? Does he, as Chryso- 
stom and others have supposed, point 
to the rude ill-formed characters in 
which the letter was written, as though 
he gloried in his imperfect knowledge 
of Greek ? But where is there any 
meatioa of rudeness of form ? and is 
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X^^P^* ^^otroi OeXovciP evTrpoa'afTTfja'ai iv a-apKi^ cwrot 
dvayKa^ovariv vfias Trepirefiveo'dai, fiovov ipa tA aravpw 



it at all probable that St Paul who 
had received a careful education at 
Jerusalem and at Tarsus, the great 
oentres of Jewish and of Greek learn- 
ing, should have betrayed this child- 
lilLe Ignorance and even gloried in it? 
Or again does he, as others imagine, 
refer to the physical difficulties under 
which he was labouring, the irrogu- 
larity of the handwriting being ex- 
plained by his defective eyesight or 
by his bodily suffering? But here 
again vrikiKOiv denotes size only, not 
irregularity; and altogether this ex- 
planation is forced into the passage 
from without^ nor does the sentence 
in this case contain the key to its own 
meaning. Theodore of Mopeuestia 
has canght the point of the expression, 
explaining it^ ayav fitiCoaiv cxp>7<raro 
ypofifiaciv ififfKUPtov ori ovre avros cpv- 
6pi^ ovTt apiMsixai rh. Xcyo/icva. The 
boldness of the handwriting answers 
to the force of the Apostle's convic- 
tions. The size of the characters will 
arrest the attention of his readers in 
spite of themselves. 

v/iiv] Its right place is after fn^Xi- 
Koir, though a few mss have transposed 
the words. Standing therefore in this 
position, it cannot well be taken with 
cypa^, * I write' or * I wrote to you'; 
but is connected rather with TnikiKoig, 
which it emphasizes, * how large, mark 
y(M*; see e. g. Plat Thecet, p. 143 e 
aKoxurai iropv a^iop oujf vfilv r&v voKir 

tfypc^a] */ write/ the epistolary 
aorist, conveniently translated by a 
present. According to the view here 
adopted, it marks the point at which 
St Paul takes the pen into his own 
hand. For other instances of this 
epistolary Zypa^jta see Philem. 19, 21, 
I Pet. V. 12, I Joh. ii 14, 21, 26, v. 13, 
comp. cVecrrwXa, Heb. xiii. 22. The 
objection, that the aorist cannot be 
so used except at the close of a letter 



and in reference to what goes before, 
seems to be groundless ; for (i) it £suls 
to recognise the significance of tho 
epistolary aorist^ the explaaatioii of 
the past tense being that events are 
referred to the time at which the letter 
is received: (2) There are dear in- 
stances of the past tense used as hoe, 
e. g. in Mart. Polyc. § i iypof^a^uw 
vfuVf ad€\<f^oi, ra kotu tovs ftaprvpiiaaB^ 
rasj these words occurring immedi- 
ately after the opening salatation; 
comp.l9rcfi^ ActsxxiiLsQ, 2Gor.ix.3, 
Ephes. vi. 22, CoL iv. 8. Tbe usage 
of the epistolary past (the imperfect 
and pluperfect) is stiU more marked 
in Latin, and is clearly explained by 
Madvig, Gh', § 345. Thns eypa^ in 
no way prejudices the question whe- 
ther the whole letter or the last parar 
graph only was vmtten by St PauL 

12, 13. 'Certain men have an 06- 
ject in displaying their zeal for carnal 
ordinances. These are they, who would 
force circumcision upon you. They 
have no sincere belief in its value. 
Their motive is far different. They 
hope thereby to save themselves from 
persecution for professing the cross of 
Christ For only look at their incon- 
sistency. They advocate circumcision, 
and yet they themselves neglect tiie 
ordinances of the law. They would 
make capital out of yonr c6mplianoe; 
they would fain boast of having won 
you over to these carnal rites.' 

It was not against bigotry alone 
that St Paul had to contend; his op- 
ponents were selfish and worldly also; 
they could not face the obloquy to 
which their abandonment of the Mo- 
saic ordinances would expose than ; 
they were not bold enough to defy the 
prej udices of their unconverted fellow- 
countrymen. And so they attempted 
to keep on good terms with them by 
imposing circumcision on the Gentile 
converts also, and thus getting the 
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Tov XpKTTOv fxri SuaKWvrai. *^oi;S6 yap oi irepiT€fiv6* 
fxevoi avTol vofiov ^vXdo'a'ovcriv^ dWa OeXovciP vfid^ 



credit of zeal for the law. Eyen the 
professioii of Jesos as Messiah by the 
Christians was a less formidable obsta- 
cle to their intercourse with the Jews 
than their abandonment of the law. 

12. €V7rpoa-ca7rrj{rcu icr.X.] */0 shnw 
fair in the Jiesh,' ie. ' to make a pre- 
tentious display of their religion in 
outward ordinanoes.' The emphasis 
seems to lie as much on tvirpoa-ptntjo'iu 
as on cV trapKif so that the idea of in- 
sincerity is prominent in the rebuk& 
Thus the expression is a parallel to 
our Lord's comparison of the whited 
sepulchres, ocriycr tl(a$€P iftaivovrai 
^ pa 10 1 (Matth. xziiL 27). The adjec- 
tive €vwp6<ronrog is not uncommon in 
daasieal -Greek, and generally has this 
sense, 'specioas, plausible,' eg. De- 
mosth. p. 277 \oyovs fvnpotnimvs Ktd 
fiCOovs awBfK KOi dte^cX^cov. The verb 
€vifpoirta7ri{€tv{1) occurs in Symmachus, 
Ps. cxli. 6. 

€y ircLpKi] 'in thejleshf i.e. in ex- 
ternal rites. It has been taken by 
some as equivalent to mpKiKoX Hvrts, 
but, besides that this interpretation 
is harsh in itself, cV trapKi here cannot 
well be separated from cy t;^ vfirrtp^ 
aapKi of the following verse. 

fjMPov tva] seemingly elliptical ; 'only 
(their object in doing so is) that they 
may not etc.' See the note on ii. 10. 

r^ aravp^ rov Xpcorov] not as it is 
sometimes taken, ' with Uie sufferings 
of Christ,' but * for professing the cross 
of Christ' A comparison with ver. 14 
and V. 1 1 seems to place this beyond a 
doubt The cross of Christ and the 
flesh are opposed, as faith and works. 
They are two antagonistic principles, 
either of which is a denial of the other. 
For the dative of the occasion com- 
pare Rom. xi 20, 30, 2 Cor. ii. 13. 

dMMccovTiu] The reading dcoMcoyrac, 
however well supported, can only be 
regarded as a careless way of writing 
bwKayrai, In the same way in ver. 9 



many texts read €pya{6ntBa for tpya- 
C^ofuBa; compare Rom. v. i, Ixoyxcir 
and r;i[o»/icv. 

13. ovdc yap K.T.X.] *for even the 
advocates qf circumcision themselves 
do not keep the law,* The allusion 
here is not to the impossibility of ob- 
serving the law, the distance from Je- 
rusalem for instance preventing the 
due sacrifices, for this would argue no 
moral blame ; but to the insincerity 
of the men themselves, who were not 
enough in earnest to observe it rigor- 
ously. 

01 ircpirc/ivoyicpoi] the cireumeision'' 
party, the advocates of circumcision.' 
See the apt quotation from the apo- 
cryphal book Act, Petr, et Paul. § 63 
(p. 28, ed. Tisch.), where Simon says 
of the two Apostles, ovroc o2 ircp«- 
rc/ivo/i cvot manvpyoi €i<rur, to which 
St Paul replies, npo rov ijfJMs hnyv&vai 
rriv oKfiBtiav trapKos tfrxppjtv ntptrofuiv' 
ore dc €if>aini 1) iXrfB^tOf iv rj xapdias 
vtpiTopj Ka\ K€pir€fip6ii€$a Kal ire- 
pir€fivofitv: and compare the some- 
what similar classical usage in the ex- 
pression ol p€ovr€£ Plat ThecsLp. 181 a. 
See the note i. 23. If this interpre- 
tation be correct^ the present tense 
leaves the question open whether the 
agitators were converted Jews or con- 
verted proselytes. The former is more 
probable; for proselytes would not be 
so dependent on the good opinion of 
the unconverted Jews. The balance 
of authority is perhaps in favour of 
reading ntptrtitvofuvoi rather than 
vtpirrTfirifjJvoi, as the versions which 
have a present tense may safely be 
urged in favour of the former, while 
those which have a past cannot with the 
same confidence be alleged to support 
the latter; but independently of ex- 
ternal authority, a preference must be 
given to ir€piT€fUf6fitvoij as probably 
the original reading of which ircpire- 
riuiiUvoi is so obvious a correction. 
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wepiTCfipea'dai, 'ipa ip ti; vfierepa <rapKi Kavxriatavrai. 
^^ifiol he fjLfi yevoiTO KavxctcOai, ei fxii ev t^ (rravpw 

TOV KVpioV liflWU 'IflO'OV XpiOTTOV, Si ov iflOl KOa-fJLO^ €- 



voftor] i ' They are no rigorous ob- 
Benrers of law,* regarded as a prin- 
ciple. On the absence of the article, 
see the references in the note on 
▼. 18. 

Vfuif, vftcrcp^] opposed to avTot; 

* Indifferent thenukve9, they make 
capital ont of you* 

cV Tj vfitripq. itr.X.] i.e. that they 
may raunt your submission to this 
carnal rite and so gain credit with the 
Jews for proselytizing. Comp. Phil. 
iiL 3 Kovxmitjfvoi €v Xpiar^ *lf)a'ov Koi 
cvK cV <rapK\ frciroc^orcf. 

14. *For myself— God forbid I 
should glory in anything save in 
the cross of Christ. On that cross I 
have been crucified to the world and 
the world has been crucified to me. 
Henceforth we are dead each to the 
other. In Christ Jesus old things have 
passed away. Circumcision is not and 
imcircumcision is not All external 
distinctions have vanished. The new 
spiritual creation is all in all.' 

firj ycyoiro] with the infinitive. This 
is the common construction in the lxx, 
Gen. xlir. 7, 17, Josh. xxii. 29, xxiv. 16, 
I ELings xxi. 3, i Mace. ix. 10, xiiL 5. 

€v r^ oTovptt] Again not 'in my 
sufferings for Christ' (2 Cor. xii. 9, 10), 
but 'in His sufferings for me' (Phil, 
ill. 3). The offence of the cross shall 
be my proudest boast 

di ov] probably refers to aravpov ; 

* The cross of Christ is the instrument 
of my crucifixion as of His ; for I am 
crucified with Him' (ii. 20). If the 
relative had referred to Xpiar^, we 
should have expected rather cV ^ or 
trvv ^. For the same image as here 
compare CoL ii. 14 avro fjpKty €k tov 
fticrov vpo(nj\<o(ra9 avro r® aravp^ (i.e. 
it was nailed with Christ to the cross, 
and rent as His body was rent); and 
for the general purport of the passage, 
Col. ii. 20, * If ye died with Christ from 



the rudiments of the world, why as if 
living in the world are ye subject to 
ordinances V This Koa-fios, the material 
universe, is the sphere of external or- 
dinances. 

Some texts insert the article before 
Koapjoi and Kwrpx^ — before either or 
both. It should be expunged in both 
places with the best mss. The sen- 
tence thus gains in terseness. 

15. This verse has been variously 
lengthened ont and interpolated from 
the parallel passage, v. 6. Some of 
these interpolations have very consi- 
derable MS authority. The reading 
adopted is the shortest form, and 
doubtless represente the genuine text 
ovrc yap jc.r.X.] In this annihilation 
of the world all external distinctions 
have ceased to be. This sentence oc- 
curs again, v. 6 and i Cor. vii. 19, in 
substantially the same words. 

Nevertheless this passage is said by 
several ancient authors (Photius, Am- 
phil Qu. 183 ; G. Syncellus, Chnmogr, 
p. 27 ; see also Cotel. on Apost. Const. 
VI. 16, Cod. Bodl. jEthiop. p. 24) to 
be a quotation from the ' Revelation 
of Moses.' A sentiment however, 
which is the very foundation of St 
Paul's teaching, was most unlikely to 
have been expressed in any earlier 
Jewish writing ; and, if it really oc- 
curred in the apocryphal work in ques- 
tion, this work must have been either 
written or interpolated after St Paul's 
time; see Ltlcke, Offmh, d, Johann, 
L p. 232. Cedrenus {Hist. Comp, p. 4) 
states that the Revelation of Moses 
was identified by some persons {(fmtri 
rtvcr) with the * Little Genesis.' . This 
latter title is another name for the 
Book of Jubilees, which of late years 
has been discovered in an ^thiopic 
translation. In the Book of Jubilees 
however the words in question do not 
occur; see Ewald's JoA/*. in. p. 74. 
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CTavptarai Kcuyti KOtrjua. 



^^ovTe yap TrepiTOfiti ri icTiv 



i6 ^ *f 

Kai ooroi 



TftI 



oirre aKpo/Sva-Tia, dWd Kaiptj KTitrK. 



Koivff Kritrts] *a new creature .^ Com- 
pare the parallel passage, 2 Cor. y. 17 
ct Tis €V Xpurra, Kounj Kriais, This 
phrase Ktuvrj jcriVir, ncnn n^*^, is a 
common expression in Jewish writers 
for one brought to the knowledge of 
the true God. See the passages in 
Schottgen, i. p. 704. The idea of spi- 
ritual enlightenment as a creating 
anew appears also in 9raX(yycv€<ria * re- 
generation'; see also Ephes. iy. 24, 
Kaivov avBpcnrov KTia-Bcvra] comp. 
Ephes. ii. 10, 15, CoL iii. 10; and 2 
Cor. iv. 16, dyaKcuvwa-Sm. 

16. ^ On all those who shall guide 
their steps by this rule may peace and 
mercjy abide; for they are the true 
Israel of God.' 

otroi] ^ae many as; no matter 
whether they are of the circumcision 
or of the undrcumcision.' 

oToixqa-ovaiv} ^8?uUl walk* This 
reading is to be preferred to aroixr 
ova-iv, both as having somewhat higher 
support and as being slightly more 
difficult. It is at the same time more 
expressive as implying the continu- 
ance of this order. Compare ii. 16, 
Rom. iii. 30 and see Winer, § xl. pi 296. 

T^ Kopovi TovTtjf] ' by this line,' cor- 
responding to the meaning of <rroi;^€iv. 
Kavap is the carpenter's or surveyor's 
line by which a direction is taken. In 
2 Cor. x. 13, 16, it is used metaphori- 
cally, where the image is taken from 
surveying and mapping out a district^ 
so as to assign to different persons 
their respective parcels of ground. 
For the several senses through which 
this word has passed, and for its eccle- 
siastical meaning especially, see West- 
cott on the Canon, App. a, p. 541 sqq. 
On the dative see the notes, v. 16, 25; 
comp. Phil. iii. 16 r^ avT& otoix^iv, 
where Kavovi is interpolati&d in some 
texts, from this passage. 

Koi eVl Tov *Io-parj\ k, r.X.] * yea upon 



the Israel of Ood* Israel is the sa- 
cred naipe for the Jews, as the nation 
of the Theocracy, the people under 
God's covenant: see Trench's N. T. 
Syn, ist ser. § xxxix, and compare 
Ephes. ii. 1 2 ain^XXorpuo/icvoi r^r iroXc- 
rccar roO ^lapariK, Rom. ix. 4 oiTivts 
CMTtv 'lo-poi^Xirat, »y rj vloSta-ia K.r.X. 
(comp. 2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. m. 5), John i. 
48 J8e oKrjScis 'icrpcii/Xin/ff, compared 
with ver. 50 «rv )3a<riXcvr ci tov 'lo^paifX. 
St Paul is perhaps referring here to 
tho benediction ilpi^vri cVi t6v 'lapai^X, 
which closes Psalms cxxv, cxxviii, and 
must have been a familiar sound in 
the ears of all devout Israelites. 

The * Israel of God' is in implied 
contrast to the ' Israel after the flesh! 
(i Cor. X. 18); comp. Rom. ix. 6 ov 
yap vavTts oi «f 'lo-pa^X ovroi 'icpaT/X, 
Gal. iii 29, Phil. iii. 3. It stands here 
not for the faithful converts from the 
circumcision alone, but for the spi- 
ritual Israel generally, the whole body 
of believers whether Jew or Gentile ; 
and thus jcat is epexegetiCy i. e. it intro- 
duces the same thing under a new 
aspect, as in Hebr. xi. 17, etc.; see 
Winer, § liii. p. 458. 

1 7. St Paul closes the Epistle, as he 
had begun it, with an uncompromising 
assertion of his office : ' Henceforth let 
no man question my authority: let no 
man thwart or annoy me. Jesus is my 
Master, my Protector. His brand is 
stamped on my body. I bear this badge 
of an honorable servitude.' 

rov \oinov\ ^henceforth* differs from 
TO XoiYToy, as 4n the time to come' 
from * throughout the time to come.' 
Compare wktos and vvicra. In the 
New Testament it occurs only here 
and Ephes. vi. 10, where however the 
received reading is rh Xoiwov. 

ra oTiyfiara'] ^the brands,* i.e. the 
marks of ownership branded on his 
body. These (rriyiAara were used j (i ) 
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Kai eiri top 'IcrpatiX rod Gfou. ^'^tov Xoittov koitou^ 
fiOi fii|S€i9 7rap€X€TW iyw yap to, oriyfiaTa tov 'Ifiaov 
ip Tw (nafJutTi fiov fiaarrd^ta. 

*®*H X^P^^ '^^^ Kvpiov niiwv 'IficoO XpiiTTOv fAera 
TOV iTPevfxaTO^ vfuSpy dd€\(j>oi. dfiriv. 



In the case of dofneHie dave9, With 
these however brandiiig was not usual^ 
at least among the Greeks and Romans, 
except to mark such as had attempted 
to escape or had otherwise miscon- 
ducted themselves, hence called oriy- 
fuirtot, ' literati' (see the ample collec- 
tion of passages in WetsteinX and such 
brands were held a badge of disgrace ; 
Psendo-PhocyL 212 oriyfuira /x^ ypa- 
^t rifov€tJfii{i»¥ 6tpanovr€L (2) Slaves 
attached to iome temple {UpodovXoi) 
or persons devoted to the service of 
some deity were so branded: Herod. 
II. II 3 orcfi> aifBp€an»¥ ciri/SoXi^oi orcy- 
fua-a IpOf co»vroy didovr r^ 3^^, ovk 
t^ttrri TovTOv a'^avdat, Ludan 
de dea Syr, § 59 frrlCovrai dc ndyrts ol 
fiiv §s Kopwovs ol dc t9 ovxcrar ; Philo 
de man, u. p. 221 m : oomp. 3 Maoc. 
ii. 29. The passage of Lucian is a good 
illustration of Rev. xiiL 17. (3) Cap- 
tivee were so treated in very rare cases. 
(4) Soldiers sometimes branded the 
name of their commander on some 
part of their body; see Jac. Lydius de 
re milit, p. 27 sqq. The metaphor 
here is most appropriate, if referred 
to the second of these classes. Such 
a practice at all events cannot have 
been unknown in a country which was 
the home of the worship of Cybele. 
A Icpos f^Xos is mentioned in a Ga- 
latian inscription, Texier, Aste Mi- 
neurey i. p. 135. 

The brands of which the Apostle 
speaks were doubtless the permanent 
marks which he bore of persecution 
undergone in the service of Christ: 
comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10 rrfv viKpwriv rw 
'liyo-ov iv T^ (ToSfuir* ir€pi<l)€popT€s, xi. 23. 
See the introduction, p. 51. 

Whether the stigmata of St Francis 



of Assisi can be connected by any 
historical link with a mistaken inter- 
pretation of the passage, I do not 
know. Bonaventura in his life of this 
saint (§ 13. 4) apostrophises him in 
the language of St Paul, * Jam enim 
propter stigmata Domini Jesu qua; in 
corpore tuo portas, nemo debet tibi 
esse molestus'; and the veiy use of 
the word ' stigmata' (which is retained 
untranslated in the Latin Versions) 
points to such a connexion. On the 
other hand, I am not aware that this 
interpretation of the passage was cur- 
rent in the age of St Francis. A little 
later Aquinas paraphrases the words, 
*poi*tabat insignia passionis Christi,' 
but explains this expression away in 
the next sentence. 

li/o-oO] So it is read in the mtgority 
of the older mss. All other variations, 
including the received reading tov kv- 
plov 'Ii7o-oD, are inferior, for the personal 
anme of the owner alone is wanted. 

PaardCa)] St Chrysostom has pro- 
bably caught the right idea, ovk cittcv 
c;(<» aXka /Saora^o (D<nrfp ris eirl rpo- 
vaiois p-tyo, <fipovmv. Compare the use 
of 7r€pi<l>€povTts in 2 Cor. iv. 10 already 
quoted. For ^aora^o) see Acts ix. 15. 

1 8. fiera tov irvcv/uzror vfiSv] ' tpilh 
your spiriV\ probably in reference to 
the carucol religion of the Galatians, as 
Chrysostom suggests. This allusion 
however must not be pressed, for the 
same form of benediction occurs in 
Philem. 25, 2 TinL iv. 22. 

ah€\<ftoC\ ^ brothers^ in an unusucl 
and emphatic position ; comp. Philem. 
7. St PauFs parting word is an ex- 
pression of tenderness ; * Ita moUitur,' 
says Bengel, * totius epistole severitas.' 
See the note on vi i« 
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Patristic Commentaries on this Epistle. 

The patristic oommentaries on the Oalatiaiu, extant either whole or in part, 
are perhaps more numerous than on any other of St Paul's Epistles. The 
earlier of these have for the most part an independent value ; the later 
are mere collections or digests of the labours of preceding writers, and have 
no claim to originality. In the list which follows an asterisk is prefixed to 
the name of the author in cases where fragments only remain. 

In drawing np this account I have had occasion to refer finequently to Books of 
Cave's Script, Ecdes, HUt. Liter. (Oxon. 1740), to Fabridus's Bibliotheea referonce. 
CrrcBca (ed. Harles), and to Schrockh's Chrittliche KirchengetcMchte. 
Special works relating to the subject, to which reference is also made, are 
Simcm's Histaire Critique det Prineipaux Commentateur$ du N. T, 
(1^3)9 RosenmuUer^s Hittoria Interpretatianii Lihrorum Saerorum 
(1795 — 1 8 14), and a treatise by J. F. & Augustin in Noiselt's Opute. ni. 
p. 321 sqq. 

I. Earlies Commsntabies. i.Eablub 

(a) Greek and Syrian Fathers. ^um^' 

(jl) *Origenes (t 253). The recently discovered list of Origen's works (a) Oreds 
drawn up by Jerome mentions fifteen books on the Epistle to the Galatians, JJ^^^****- 
besides seven homilies on the same (Redepenning in Niedner*s Zeitschr. "^^^* 
1 85 1, pp. 77, 78) ; while the same Jerome in the preface to his Commen- 
tary (viL p. 370, ed. Vail.) says of this father, * Scripsit ille vir in epistolam 
Pauli ad Galatas quinqne proprie volumina et decimum Stromatum suorum 
librum commatico super explanatione ejus sermone complevit: tractatus 
quoque varios et excerpta quae vel sola possint sufficere composult' The 
two accounts are not irreconcileable. Of this vast apparatus not a single 
fragment remains in the original, and only two or three have been preserved 
in a Latin dress either in the translation of Pamphilus's Apology (Origen, 
Op. TV. p. 690, Delarue), or in Jerome's Commentary (GaL v. 13). On the 
oUier hand there can be no doubt that all subsequent writers are directly 
or indirectly indebted to him to a very large extent. Jerome especially 
avows his obligations to this father of Biblical criticism. In my notes I have 
had occasion to mention Origen's name chiefly in connexion with fanciful 
speculations or positive errors, because his opinion has rarely been recorded 
by later writers, except where his authority was needed to sanction some 
false or questionable interpretation ; but the impression thus produced is 
most unjust to his reputation. In spite of his very patent faults, which it 
costs nothing to denounce, a very considerable part of what is valuable in 
subsequent commentaries, whether ancient or modem, is due to him. A 
deep thinker, an accurate grammarian, a most laborious worker, and a 
most earnest Christian, he not only laid the foundation, but to a very 
great extent built up the fabric of Biblical interpretation. 

Qi) Ephiiaem Strus (f 378), the deacon of Edessa. An Armenian Ephraem 
version of a oommentaiy on the Scriptures, including St Paul's J^nstles, Syrus. 
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Antioch. 



En^ebitu 
of Emiaa. 



Cbryso- 
stom. 



pnipoiiiiig to be by iliis author, was published at Venice in 1836^. If this 
work be genuine, it ought to be of some value for the text at all events, if 
not for the interpretation. On this writer see Cave, L p. 235 ; Fabricius, vm. 
p. 217; Schrockh, xv. p. 527; and the article by E. Rodiger in Herzog's 
Real'Encyclopaedie^ with the references there given. Lagarde {Apost, 
Const, p. vi) very decidedly maintains the genuineness of these Armenian 
works ; and Rodiger seems also to take this view. In the few passages which 
I have had the opportunity of testing, both the readings and the interpreta- 
tions are favourable to their genuineness. 

The five writers whose names follow. all belong to the great Antiochene 
school of interpreters. For its grammatical precision, and for its critical 
spirit generally, this school was largely indebted to the example of Origen ; 
whose principles were transmitted to it through Lucian of Antioch and 
Pamphilus of Csesarea, both ardent Biblical critics and both martyrs in the 
Diocletian persecution ; but in its method of exposition it was directly 
opposed to the great Alexandrian, discarding the allegorical treatment of 
Scripture, and maintaining for the most part the simple and primary mean* 
ing. The criticisms of these commentators on Gal. iv. 21—31 exhibit the 
characteristic features of the school to which they belonged. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia is its best typical exponent, being at once the most original 
thinker and the most determined antagonist of the allegorists. On the 
Antiochene school generally see Neander's Church Hist 11. p. 498, in. p. 
497 «1<1- (Eng. Tran&), Reuss, Gesch, d. HeU. Schr. § 518 (3te ausg.). 

(iii) *EusEBius Emisenvs (f about 360), so called from the name of his 
see Emesa or Emisa (Hums), a native of Edessa. A few fragments of his 
work are preserved in Cramer's Catena, pp. 6, 8, 12, 20, 28, 32, 40; 44, 57, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 91. It is described by Jerome, as *ad Galatas libri decern' 
{de vir, iUustr. c. 91). Eusebius enjoyed a great reputation with his contem- 
poraries, and these scanty fragments seem to indicate an acute and careful 
expositor. His writings are the subject of monographs by August!, 
Eusebii Emeseni Opusc. Grcec, etc. 1829, and byThilo, Ueher die Schriflen 
d. Eitseb. V, Alexandrien u, d, Etisd>. v. Emisa (1832). See also Fabricius, 
TIL p. 412, Schrockh, v. p. 68 sqq. The publication of Cramer's Catena has 
since added materials for an account of this writer. 

(iv) JoAimES Cheysostomus (t 407). This father's commentary on the 
Galatians differs from his expositions of other parts of the New Testament, 
in that it is not divided into separate discourses, nor interrupted by long 
perorations, which in his Homilies break the continuity of the subject This 
gives it compactness and adds considerably to its valua At the same time 
it would seem from its character to have been intended for oral delivery. 



^ Zenker's BibL Orient, also men- 
tions as published at Yenice in 1833 a 
l»ook by Aucher, bearing the title S, P, 
Ephraemi 8yri Comment, m Epist. S. 
Pavli etc. ex antiquissima Armenica ver» 
sione nunc primum latimtaU donatum. 
But it is not included in a recent cata- 
logue of the works printed at the Ar- 



menian press at Venice, and though 
advertised, seems never to have ap- 
peared. Through the kindness of Dr 
Kieu of the British Museum, of whose 
knowledge of Armenian I gladly availed 
myself, I have been able in some im- 
portant passages to give the readings 
and interpretations of Ephraem. 
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It is an eloquent popular exposition, based on fine scholarship. The date is 
nncertain, except that it was written at Antioch, i.e. before A.D. 398, when 
St Chrysostom became Patriarch of Constantinople (see the preface of the 
Benedictine edition, x. p. 655). It appears not to have been known to 
Jerome when he wrote his own commentary. In his controversy with 
Angostine indeed, which arose out of that commentary, he alludes to the 
opinion of Chrysostom on the collision of the Apostles at Antioch, but 
distinctly refers to a separate homily of the great preacher devoted to this 
special subject ('proprie super hoc capitulo latissimum exaravit librum,' 
Hieron. Epist. cxiL See above p. 130). The exposition of the Galatians 
may be read in the Benedictine edition of Chrysostom's works, x. p. 657 ; or 
still better in Field's edition of the Homilies (Oxon. 1852). 

(y) *Sevebianus (about 400), bishop of Gabala in Syria, first the friend Severia- 
and afterwards the opponent of Chrysostom; see Schrockh, x. p. 458 sqq. ^^^ 
He wrote an ExpoHtio in Epistolam ad GakUas (Gennad. De vir, iUtistr, 
c. 21, Hier. Op, n. p. 981). Gennadius speaks of him as 4n divinis scrip- 
turis eruditus.' Several fragments of this work are preserved in Cramer's 
CaUnOy pp. 16, 18, 23, 29, 39, 40, 55, 58, S9> 64, 66, 70, 82, 93, and one at 
least in the (Ecumenian commentary (Gal. i 13). Like most writers of the 
GrsBco-Syrian School he maintained the literal meaning of Scripture against 
the allegorists. See Cave, i. p. 375, Fabricius, x. p. 507. 

(vi) Theodobus Mopsuestenus (f 429), a native of Tarsus, so called Theodore 
from the see of Mopsuestia which he held. He wrote commentaries on all of Mopsu- 
St Paul's Epistles ; see Ebed Jesu's Catalogue in Assemann. BibL Orient, ®®*^ 
iiL p. 32. Several fragments of these in the original are preserved in the 
C(Uen€B\ and have been collected and edited by 0. F. Fritzsche, Theod, 
Mops. Comment, in N, T, (1847). This editor had before written a mono- 
graph, De Theodori MopnAesteni vita et scriptis (1836). Fritzsche's mono- 
graph and collection of fragments are reprinted in the edition of Theodore's 
works in Migne's Patrol, Chrasc lxvl But though only portions survive in 
the Greek, the complete commentaries on the smaller epistles from Gala- 
tians to Philemon inclusive are extant in a Latin translation. These com- 
mentaries, from Philippians onwards, had been long known in the oompilar 
tion of Babanus Maurus (Migne's Patrol, Lai, cxu), where they are incor- 
porated nearly entire under the name of Ambrose ; and a few years since 
Dom Pitra, Spicil, Solesm, i. p. 49 sqq. (1852), printed the expositions of 
the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philemon complete, and supplied the omissions 
and corrected the errors in the extracts on the remaining Epistles in Baba- 
nus, ascribing the work however to Hilary of Poitiers. 

In the Corbey ms which he used, these commentaries of Theodore on 
the shorter epistles were attached to the exposition of the Ambrosiaster or 
pseudo-Ambrose (who seems to have been one Hilary : see below, p. 228), 
on Bomans and Corinthians, and the two together were entitled Expositio 
Sancti Ambrosii in Epistolas B, Pauli, This circumstance accounts for 
their being assigned to St Ambrose in Babanus, as it also suggested the 
conjecture of Dom Pitra, that the great Hilary was their author. The true 

^ The fragments assigned to Theo- 408 are none of his, but belong to Theo- 
dore in Mai Nov, Pair, Bill, vn. i. p. doret. 

GAL. ^5 
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antfaonhip was ascertained by the Bey. F. J. A. Hort^ from a comparison 
with the Greek fragments of Theodore, and pointed out by him in the 
J<nim. of Clou, and Sacr, PhU. it. p. 302 (Camb. 1859). Though much 
marred by an indifferent Latin translator*, this commentary is inferior in 
importance to the works of Jerome and Chrysostom alone among the 
patristic expositions now extant. Theodore was a leader of religious thought 
in his day, and as an expositor he has frequently caught the Apostle's 
meaning where other commentators have failed. Among his contempc- 
raries he had a vast reputation, and was called by the Nestorian Christians 
*the Interpreter' par excellence: see Renandot, Lit, Orient n. p. 616. 
In the Catholic Church of a later date the imputation of heresy oyer- 
shadowed and darkened his ^Eune. On this writer see Fabricius, x. p. 346 
sqq. (esp. p. 359^ RosenmuUer, iil p. 250 sqq., Schrockh, xy. p. 197 sqq. 

Tbeodoret. (yii) Theodoretus (f about 458), bishop of Cyrus, a natiye of Antioch 
and a disciple of Theodore. His commentaries on St Paul are superior to 
his other exegetical writings and haye been assigned the palm oyer all 
patristic expositions of Scripture. See Schrockh, xyin. p. 398 sqq^ Simon» 
p. 314 sqq., RosenmtLller, ly. p. 93 sqq., and the monograph of Richter, de 
Theodoreio Epiet Paulin. interprete (Lips. 1822). For appreciation, terse- 
ness of expression, and good sense, they are perhaps unsurpassed, and, if 
the absence of faults were a just standard of merit, they would deserve the 
first place ; but they haye little claim to originality, and he who has read 
Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia will find scarcely anything in 
Theodoret which he has not seen before. It is right to add howeyer that 
Tbeodoret himself modestly disclaims any such merit In his preface he 
apologises for attempting to interpret St Paul after two such men (jura 
Tw detva Koi Tov d^Iva) who are 'luminaries of the world': and he professes 
nothing more than to gather his stores * from the blessed fathers.' In these 
expressions he alludes doubtless to Chrysostom and Theodora 

Entbalius. (yiii) Euthauus, afterwards bishop of Sulce (supposed to haye been in 
Egypt, but as no such place is known to haye existed there, probably Sulce 
in Sardinia is meant ; see the notitia printed in Hierocl. Synecd. p. 79, ed. 
Parthey), wrote his work while a young man in the year 458. On his date 
see Zacagni, ChUect, Mon, Vet i. pp. 402, 536, Fabricius, ix. p. 287. Eutha- 
lius edited the Epistles of St Paul, dividing them into chapters {Kt<t>dkcua) and 
yerses (arixoi), writing a general preface and arguments to the seyeral Epi- 
stles, and marking and enumerating the scriptural quotations. The divisions 
into chapters and the headings of the chapters he borrowed fr^m some 
earlier writer (Zacagni, p. 528), probably the same whose date is given as 

1 Whilst the first edition of this view, but is apparently ignorant that 
work was going through the press my the authorship of the commentary is no 
attention was directed by Mr Hort to longer a matter of conjecture, 
an article by J. L. Jaoobi in the Deutsche ^ Thus for instance he makes Theo- 
Zeitshcr. f. ChrisU. Wistensch. Aug. dore fall into the common error of inter- 
1854, in which, unknown to him, his preting ffwaroixei, GaL iy. 25, 'is con- 
conclusions had been anticipated. A tiguous to* ('affinis,' 'oonfinis'); but 
recent writer (Heinken, Hilarius von the context, as well as the Greek frag- 
Paitien, SchafiThausen, 1864) states ment which has Iffodupafici, shows that 
fairly the objections to Dom Pitra's the blunder is the translator's own. 
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A.D. 396 (ib. p. 536). Mill conjectures this person to have been Theodore of 
Mopsuestia ; Proleg. pp. Ixxxvi, kxxvii. Reasons however have been as- 
signed for thinking that Enthalius in this work was largely indebted to a 
much earlier critic, Pamphilus the martyr (1309): see Tregelles in Hom^9 
Introduction^ p. 27. On the stichometry of Euthalius, see Mill, Proleg, p. xc, 
Scrivener's Introduction, pp. 45, 53, and especially Tregelles, /. e. Though 
not a commentary, the work is sufficiently imx)ortant in its bearing on the 
criticism of St PauFs Epistles to deserve a place here. It was first printed 
entire in Zacagni's Collect, Mon, Vet, l p. 402 sqq. and may be found in 
Gallandi, x. p. 197 sqq. 

(ix) ^Gennadivs (t 471), patriarch of Constantinople. A few extracts Gonna* 
in tjie printed editions of the (Ecumenian Catena bear the name of Gen- <^^* 
nadius, and the number might be increased by consulting the Mss. I 
suppose these are rightly attributed to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
among whose works they are included in Migne's Patrol. Orcee, Lxxxv. 
p. 161 1, for they can scarcely be assigned to any other of the name. So 
far as I know, there is no record of any work on St Paul by this or any 
Gennadius. The fragments on the Galatians indeed are so scanty -that they 
do not in themselves warrant us in assuming a special work on this Epistle, 
but the numerous extracts on the Epistle to the Romans in Cramer's Catena 
must certainly have been taken from a continuous exposition. 

(x) *PHOTros (t about 891), patriarch of Constantinople. For the fullest PhotiuB. 
information on the writings of this great man, see Fabrioius, x. p. 670 sqq. 
Lai^e fragments bearing the name of Photius are preserved in the (Ecu- 
menian Catena, taken it would appear from a commentary on St Paul's 
Epistles no longer extant Cave indeed asserts (11. p. 49) that a hs exists 
in the Cambridge University Library, and this statement is repeated by 
Fabricius, xi. p. 33, and others. This is a mistake. The mb in question 
(Ff. L 30), which is incorrectly labelled with the name of Photius, proves— 
as far at least as relates to the Epistle to the Galatians — ^to contain a col- 
lection of notes identical with that of the (Ecumenian Catena. It is accu- 
rately described in the new Catalogue. These fragments of Photius do not 
contribute much that is new to the criticism of St Paul, but they are an 
additional testimony to the extensive learning and intellectual vigour of the 
writer. 

(b) Latin Fathers, 

(i) C. Makius Victorikus (about 360), an African, sumamed the Phi- (b) Latin, 
losopher, converted to Christianity in old age, taught rhetoric at Rome victori- 
when Jerome was a boy. He wrote commentaries apparently on all St nus. 
Paul's Epistles (Hieron. de vir, illustr, loi, prt^f, ad (ro/.), of which the 
expositions of the Galatians, Philippians, and Ephesians alone are extant 
They were first published by Mai, Script, Vet, Nov, CoU, in. 2, p. i (1828), 
and may be found in Migne, Pair, Lat, viii. p. 1 145. It is difficult to 
understand the reputation which Victorinus had for eloquence. His work 
on the Galatians is obscure, confused, and as an exposition almost worthless ; 
but it now and then preserves a curious fact (e.g. about the Symmachians, 
p. 16) and is interesting as the earliest extant commentary on this Epistle. 
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There is a lacuna from ▼. 18 to the end of the diapter. On this writer see 
Mai's Preface, p. x sqq. and the article in Smith's I>ici. qf Biography. 

Hilary. (ii) Ambrosiastes, so called becanse his commentary was wrongly as- 

cribed to St Ambrose and is commonly printed with the works of that 
father : see the Benedictine Edition, n. App. p. 20 sqq. It is howcTer 
quoted by Augustine {cont duos epUt Pelag. iy. 7, T. x. p. 472, ed. Ben.) 
under the name ' sanctus Hilarius,' and is generally ascribed in consequence 
to Hilary the Roman deacon who lived about the middle of the fourth 
century and attached himself to the Luciferian schism. The epithet 
' sanctus' however is not likely to have been applied by St Augustine to this 
person, and it must remain doubtful what Hilary was intended, except 
that we cannot possibly ascribe these commentaries to the great Hilary of 
Poitiers. The author, whoever he was, wrote during the pontificate of 
Damasus (see his note on i Tim. 'iii 15) who was bishop of Rome from 
366 to 384. See Schr5ckh, vi. p. 2 10, xiv. p. 3 10. This work, which indades 
the thirteen Epistles of St Paul, is one of the best Latin Commentaries. A 
good account of it is given in Simon, p. 133 sqq. : see also RosenmuUer, m. 
p. 589 sqq. I have generally quoted this commentator as the Ambrosian 
Hilaiy, or as Hilary simply. 

Jerome. (iii) Busebiub Sophronixts Hieronymus. His ' Commentarii in Epi- 

itolam ad Gaiatas* (ed Vallars. T. til p. 367) were written about the year 
387 {Ilieron. Vit, T. xi. p^ 104). In his preface he speaks of himself as 
undertaking a task unattempted by any Latin writer (he afterwards ex- 
cepts Yictorinus of whom he speaks contemptuously), and treated by very 
few even of the Greeks in a manner worthy of the dignity of the subject 
It is clear from this that he had not seen the work of the Ambrosiaster, 
which perhaps had only been published a few years before. Of the Greeks 
he singles out Origen, whose labours he extols highly and whom he pro- 
fesses to have followed. Besides Origen he mentions having read Didymus 
(of Alexandria, who died in 396 at an advanced age: see Fabricius, ix. 
p. 269) whom in allusion to his blindness he calls 'my seer' (videntem 
meum), one Alexander whom he designates an ancient heretic (of whom 
nothing is known), Hhe Laodicene who has lately left the Church' (meaning 
Apollinarius ; see Fabricius, yni. p. 589), Euscbius of Emisa, and Theodoras 
of Heraclea (f about 355 ; see Fabricius, ix, p. 319). Of these writers he 
speaks loosely as having left 'nonnullos commentariolos/ which were not 
without their value. All these he read and digested before commencing 
his own work. Though abounding in fanciful and perverse interpretations, 
violations of good taste and good feeling, faults of all kinds, this is never- 
theless the most valuable of all the patristic commentaries on the Epistle 
to the Galatians: for the faults are more than redeemed by extensive learn- 
ing, acute criticism, and lively and vigorous exposition. 

Angiutine. (i^) Aurelius Auoustinus ; ' Expositio Epistolce ad Galat€u,^ written 
about 394 and apparently without consulting previous commentators (see 
p. 124, note 4), of whom he shows no knowledge. The great excellences of 
Augustine as an * Interpreter of Scripture' are suflBdently vindicated by 
Archbishop Trench (in his introduction to the ' Exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount') against the attacks of writers who had too little sympathy 
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with his tone of mind to appreciate his merits: but spiritual inmght, though 
a fiar diviner gift than the critical faculty, will not supply its place. In this 
&culty Augustine was wanting, and owing to this defect, as a continuous 
expositor he is disappointing. With great thoughts here and there, his 
conmientary on the Galatians is inferior as a whole to several of the patristic 
expositions. 

(y) Pelaoitjs the great hseresiarch wrote his commentaries on the Pelagios. 
thirteen Epistles of St Paul in Rome and therefore not later than 410^ 
before the Pelagian controversy broke out. Strangely enough in the 
middle of the 6th century, when Cassiodorus wrote, learned men assigned 
them to Pope Oelasius. Stranger still they have at a later date been 
&thered upon Jerome, and are generaUy printed in the editions of his works 
(xL 2, p. 135, ed. Vail.). The true authorship however is established almost 
beyond a doubt by the quotations and references of Augustine and Marius 
Mercator, the contemporaries of Pelagius. On the other hand some of the 
passages given by Marius Mercator are wanting in the extant copies ; but 
history supplies the clue to this perplexity. About the middle of the sixth 
century Cassiodorus {Inst, div, lit c. 8), finding this commentary tainted 
with Pelagian errors, expurgated the Epistle to the Romans by reniovingthe 
heretical passages, and thus set an example, as he tells us, which might be 
followed the more easily by others in the remaining Epistles^. In its pre- 
sent form then this commentary is mutilated. The notes are pointed, and 
good, but meagre. The high estimation in which they were held, in spite 
of the cloud whidi hung over their author, and the fact of their being attri- 
buted both to Gelasius and to Jerome, are high testimonies to their merits. 
Good accounts of this commentary will be found in Simon, p. 236 sqq.; 
Schrockh, xiv. p. 338 sqq. ; and RosenmQller, ui. p. 503 sqq. 

(vi) Magnxtb AuRELnjB Cassiodorus (fafter 562). ' Camplexiones in Ganiodo- 
Epistolas Apottolorum, in Acta, et in ApocalypnnJ first brought to light ''^^ 
and published by Scipio Maffei in 1 721. It was reprinted by Chandler (1722 
and 1723), and may be found in Migne's Patrol, Lai, lxx. p. 1343. This 
work consists of a few reflexions on detached passages, utterly valueless in 
themselves. It has a peculiar interest however as containing traces of 
I Joh. y. 7. On this work see Schrockh, xvi. p. 153; Rosenmliller, v. 
p, 412 sqq. 

2. Sbcondaet Commentaries, excerpts, compilations, and collectM>ns of 3. Later 
Tariorom notes, mostly of a later data Commen- 

TABIES. 

(a) Greek Writers. (^j ^,^^ 

These are compiled from the Greek fathers already mentioned, but espe- ' 
daily from Chrysostom. 

^ Migne's Patrol, Lai, lxx. p. 1 119 apparently he regards as another work 

sq. The identity o{ the work of which the description of which would suit this 

Cassiodorus speaks with this commen- commentary equally well : ' Tertiam 

taiy is inferred from his description, for vero codicem reperi epistolarum Sancti 

he does not himself mention the true au- Pauli, qui a nonnullis beatl Hieronymi 

thor, though protesting against assign- adnotationes brevissimas dicitur conti- 

ing it to Gelasius. On the other hand nere, quem vobis pariter Christo lar- 

CMsiodenis a KtUe later mentions what giente dereliquu' 
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Damas- 
cene. 



Cramer's 
Catena. 



G<!ciime- 
niui. 



Theophy- 
lact. 



(i) JoAmnsa Bamasgenus (about 750). A commentaiy on St Paul's 
Epistles, being an epitome of Chrysostom (see Fabricius, ix. p. 281 ; 
Schrockh, xx. p. 207X printed in Jo. Damasc. Op. 11. p. i sqq. (ed. Le Qoien). 

{ii) Akohymous Catbna (date uncertain), first published by Cramer, 
(Oxon. 1842). The authorship of the comments is very frequently noted 
(though not always correctly) either in the text or in the margin, but some- 
times they are anonymous. The portion of the Galatians seems to be made 
up entirely of extnicts from four commentators. Chrysostom is by fur the 
largest contributor ; Theodore of Mopsuestia comes next ; and a few frag< 
ments (enumerated above, pp. 224, 225) bear the names of Eusebius of Emisa 
and Seyerianus. Of the anonymous fragments, those which belong to Chry- 
sostom and Theodore can be verified; and such as remain after this verifi- 
cation ought probably to be assigned to either Eusebius or Severianus. 

(iii) (EcuMSNius (loth century), bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. The 
work which bears his name is a Catena on the Acts and Epistles, to which 
he is one of the less important contributors. See especially Simon, p. 458, 
and comp. Fabridus, vni. p. 693 ; Rosenmtiller, rv. p. 263. Though this 
commentary seems to be anonymous in the mss, it appears on the whole 
more probable than not, from internal evidence, that QBcumenius was also 
the compiler of the catena, adding to it a few notes of his own. The affirm- 
ative is maintained by Hentenius in the preface to his edition (Paris, 1630); 
the n^^tive by J. F. S. Augustin, de Cat. Pair. Grcec. p. 366. There are 
considerable variations in the different hss of this work ; see Fabricius, 
l.c. p. 696, and Cramer's Catena^ p. 411. The names on the margin of the 
printed editions in the portion relating to the Galatians are Photius (ap- 
parently by far the largest contributor), Joannes (i.e. Chrysostom), Genna- 
dius, Severianus, Theodoret^ Cyril, and (Ecumeniua The mss in some 
instances supply names to extracts which in the printed editions are 
anonymous. The few extracts from Cyril do not appear to be taken from a 
commentary on this Epistle. 

(iv) Theophylactus (latter part of the Tith century), archbishop of 
Acris in Bulgaria. His commentary on St Paul's Epistles is founded chiefly 
on Chrysostom, with the aid of some other of the Greek fathers. The man- 
ner of execution has secured it a high reputation, but it possesses no inde- 
pendent value. On this commentary see Simon, p. 403 ; Augustin, p. 346. 
Comp. Fabricius, vii. p. 591. 

To these should be added the commentary of Euthymius Zigabenus 
(about 1 1 10), which is said to exist in hs, but has never been printed. 



(b) Latir^ (b) Latin Writers, 

These are derived from the four Latin commentators, Hilary (Ambro- 
siaster), Jerome, Augustine, and Pelagius, directly or indirectly. 

Primasius. (i) Pkimasius (about 550), bishop of Adrumetum in Africa, wrote a 
commentary on all St Paul's Epistles including the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse. It is a brief and fairly executed compilation from 
the Latin fathers already noticed, the most successful of these secondary 
commentaries. The editioprinceps is by Gagn^e (Lyons, 1537). This work 
is printed also in the Magn. BibL Vet. Patr, vi. 2, p. 18 sqq. and in Migne's 
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Pairol, Lai, Lxym. p. 415. See Bosenmuller, y. p. 12; Cave, I. p. 525; 
Schrockh, xyn. p. 538. 

It will be Been that the majority of the oommentiries which follow Beviyal of 
were written about the middle of the ninth oentorj within a period of a Biblieal 
few years. The interest in Biblical studies was eyidently yerykeen at this ®*"""fif* 
time, especially in France, and may be traced to the influence of our own 
Alcuin. I have already had occasion to allude to a similar period of 
actiyity in the history of Biblical Interpretation during the latter half of 
the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries, haying its head quarters 
at Antioch. In one respect these moyements present a remarkable parallel 
The first foUowed upon the establishment of Christianity as the religion of 
the Roman Empire under Constantino ; the second upon the consolidation 
and extension of Western Christendom under Charlemagna Thus the two 
most prominent epochs in the history of Biblical interpretation during the 
early centuries were ushered in by the two political eyents which exerted 
incomparably the greatest influence on the practical working of the Churoh ; 
and it seems not unreasonable to attribute them in some measure to the 
stunulus giyen by these eyents. In real importance howeyer the second of 
these two epochs in Biblical criticism bears no comparison with the first. 
It was feeble in character and wholly unoriginal, and has therefore left no 
permanent stamp on the interpretation of Scripture. The commentaries on 
the Epistle to the Galatians belonging to this period are deriyed entirely 
from one or more of the four great Latin expositors ab«ady mentioned 
either directly or through the medium of Primasius, together with the 
Latin translation of Theodore's work (then attributed to St Ambrose) 
which was made use of in some cases, and here and there a passage culled 
from the writings of Gregory the Great Tet among these commentators, 
who were thus content to compile from the labours of their predecessors, 
are found the names of some of the ablest and most fiunous churchmen 
of their day. 

(ii) SEDtTLius (Scotus? 8th or 9th century?) */n omnes 8. Patf/i SedaliaF. 
Epistoias Collectaneum' compiled from the Latin fathers, a direct re- 
ference being occasionally giyen. This writer, wheneyer he liyed, is 
certainly to be distinguished from Sedulius the Christian poet of the 5th 
century, with whom he has been confused. See Caye, n. p. 15, Simon, 
p. 379. This commentary is printed in Magn. BibL Vet, PcUr, v. i. p. 438, 
Migne's Patrol. Lat, cni. p. 181. 

(iii) Claudius Taurineksis (f about 840), less correctly called ' AlUs- Claudius, 
siodorensis' or ' Autissiodorensis' (of Auxerre), a Spaniard by birth, but 
bishop of Turin. Of his commentaries on St Paul, the exposition of the 
Epistle to the Galatians alone is printed {Magn, BibL Vet, Pair, jx, p. 66, 
Migne's Patrol. Lat, oiy. p. 838), but other portions exist or did exist 
in MS, and references are made to them in Simon, p. 353 sqq., where the 
fullest account of this writer will be found. See also Schrockh, xxin. 
p. 281, Caye, n. p. 16. 

(iy) Florus Luodunensis, sumamed 'Magister' (f after 852). A Florus. 
commentary on St Paul's Epistles, being a catena from the works of 
Augustine. The portion relating to the Galatians is not taken from 
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RaImuiiis 
Maurns. 



Glosm 
ordinaria. 



Haymo. 



Aiio, 
Lanfrano, 
Bruno, 
Herveufl. 



AiigDstme*8 expoBition of the Epistle, but is called from his works generally. 
This commentary is printed among the works of Bede (yl p. 690, ed. Basil. 
1563) to whom it was ascribed ; bnt the probable authorship was pointed 
out by MabUlon, Vet Anal, pp. 18, 488 (1723). On this work see Simon, 
p. 339, Cave, n. p. 24. It is printed in Migne's Patrol. Lot. cxix. p. 363. 

(y) Rabaktts Maubus (t856), archbishop of Mentz. Bnarrationum 
in Ep%9t6la$ B. Pauli libri trtginta, a catena from the fathers, the names 
being givea The commentary on the Galatians in this collection is made 
np of large extracts from Jerome, AngosUne, and Theodore of Mopsnestia 
(quoted under the name of Ambrose ; see aboye, p. 225), with one or two 
passages from extraneous writers, e. g. Gr^;ory the Great In Migne's 
Patrol. Lat, cxi, oxn. 

(yi) Walafbedvs Strabo or Strabus (t849), a disciple of Babanus, is 
the reputed author of the Ohssa Ordinaria on the Scriptures, compiled 
from the fathers and especially from the catena of his master. It was 
the standard commentary during the middle ages and had an immense 
reputation. See Rosenmuller, y. p. 135, and especially Simon, p. 377. 
Printed in Migne's Patrol. Lat. cxiy. p. 570. 

(yii) Hatmo, bishop of Halberstadt (t853), wrote a commentary on 
St Paul's Epistles, which has been attributed also to his contemporary 
BsHiGius (of Lyons ?). See Caye, n. pp. 28, 42, Schrockh, xxiil p. 283, 
Simon, p. 365. Printed in Migne's Patrol. Lat. oxyn. p. 669. 

Later commentaries still, differing little in character from those just 
enumerated and for the roost part equally unoriginal, are those of Airro 
Yeroellensis (t about 960), Migne's Patrol. Lat. cxxxiy. p. 491 ; see 
Schrockh, xxm. p. 302 : of Lanfraxo (f 1089), an interlinear gloss and 
commentary, Migne, cl. p. 259 ; see Sunon, p. 385, Schrdckh, xxiy. p. 334 ; 
the authorship howeyer has been questioned: of Bruno Carthusianus, 
(fi loi), the founder of the order, Migne, CLin. p. 281 ; see Simon, p. 387 : 
and of Heryeus Dolenbis (about 1130), Migne, olxxxi. p. 1129 ; see Caye, 
n. pp. 187, 213, Simon, p. 386. The authorship of the last-mentioned work 
is doubtful ; it has been wrongly attributed to Anselm of Canterbury, but 
there is some authority for assigning it to his namesake of Laon. 
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I. 

WEBB THE GALATIANS CELTS OB TEUTONS t 

n. 

THE BBETHBEN OF THE LOBD. 

ni. 

ST PAUL AND THE THBEE. 



L 
WERE THE GALATIANS CELTS OR TEUTONS? 

FOLLOWING the nniversal tradition of ancient writen, I have 
Mtherto assumed that the remarkable people who settled in 
the heart of Asia Minor were members of the great Celtic family 
and brothers of the Ganls occupying the region west of the Bhine. 
And this tradition is confirmed in a striking way by the character 
and temperament of the Asiatic nation. A Teutonic origin how- Teutonic 
ever has been claimed for them by seyeral writers, more especially ^^^' 
commentators on this Epistle ; and this claim it will be necessary 
now to consider. 

How or when this theory arose I do not know : but it seems, in 
some form or another, to have been held as early as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century ; for Luther takes occasion by it to read Luther's 
his countrymen a wholesome lesson. ' Some think,' he says, ' that ^^^®* 
we (Germans are descended from the Galatians. Neither is this divi- 
nation perhaps untrue, for we Germans are not much unlike them 
in temper. And I also am constrained to wish there were in my 
countrymen more steadfastness and constancy : for in all things we 
do, at the first brunt we be very hot, but when the heat of our first 
affections is burnt out, anon we become more slack, and look, with 
what rashness we begin things, with the same we throw them aside 
again and neglect them^;' and he goes on to reproach them with 
their waning interest in the cause of the Beformation. Doubtless 
the rebuke was well deserved; but Luther did injustice to his 
countrymen in representing this as a special failing of the Teutonic 
raca The Koman historians at all events &vourably contraat the 
constancy of the Germans with the fickleness of the Gauls. 

^ Lather's later oommentftry on Gftl. i. 6. 
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Freneh More recentlj a skirmishmg battle haa been fought over the 

~^ ~^ carcase of this extinct nation, as if it were a point of national honour 
ten. to daim poesession. 'For onrselyes,' says a French traveller, 'we 

cannot remember without a sentiment of national pride, that the 
Gaulfl penetrated to the rerj centre of Asia Minor, established them- 
boIycs there, and left in that country imperishable monuments of 
themaelTes. If the name of Franks is the general term by which 
Eastern nations designate the inhabitants of Europe, it is because 
our ancestors haye influenced in a remarkable manner the destinies 
of the East from the earliest ages of our history \' Contrast with 
this the language held by German commentators. 'Thus,' says 
Wiesder, after summing up the arguments in fiivour of his view, 'it 
can scarcely be doubtful that the Galatians are indeed the first 
German people to whom the Word of the Cross was preached'/ 
' The Epistle to the Galatians,' writes Olshausen, ' is addressed to Ger- 
mans, and it was the German Luther who in this Apostolical Epistle 
again recognised and brought to light the substance of the Gospel' 

The question is not so simple as at first sight it might appear. 
Accustomed ourselves to dwell on the distinctive features of Celts 
and Germans, and impressed with the striking contrasts between the 
two races, we can scarcely imagine any confusion possible. Bat with 
TestiiiMmy the ancients the case was different. In their eyes Gktuls and Germans 
^dlS!^ alike were savage and lawless tribes, living in the far North beyond 
mam. the pale of civilization, and speaking an imknown language. The 
contrast to Greeks and Bomans, which they observed in both alike, 
obscured the minor differences between one barbarian and another. 
As time opened out new channels of communication, they became 
more and more alive to the distinction between the two races'. In 
Caesar the line of sejmration is roughly traced : in Tacitus it is gene-« 
rally sharp and well-defined. But without doubt the two were some- 
times confused ; and this &ct alone rescues the theory of the Teutonic 
origin of the Galatians from the imputation of a mere idle paradox. 

Still historical scepticism must have some limit; and it would 
require a vast mass of evidence on the other side to overcome the 

^ Tezier, in the Seme dee deux really important exception among an- 

Mondee, 1841, iv. p. 575. cient authors is Dion Cassius, who per- 

' Gcdater, p. 528. gistently makes the Rhine the houndary- 

' The authorities will be found in line between the Gaids on the left bank, 

Diefenbach*s CeUica, n. They are yery and the Cdte on the right bank. See 

fairly and clearly stated also in Brandes, Brandos, p. 202. Thus he identifies the 

KeUenundO&mcmen (Leipz, 1857). See Celts with th6 Grermans, and distin- 

especially his sommary, p. ix. The only guishes them from the Gauls. Extreme 
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very strong presumption from the agreement of ancient authoritieSi 
both Greek and Roman. Classical writers uniformly regard the 
ruthless hordes who poured into Italy and sacked Rome, the sacrile- 
gious invaders who attacked the temple at Delphi, and the warlike 
immigrants who settled in the heart of Asia Minor, as belonging to 
one and the same race, as Gauls sprung from that Celtic nation P<»m^ 
whose proper home was north of the Alps and west of the Rhine. denoeT' 
On this point there is little or no wavering, I believe, from first 
to last It would not be strange that an incorrect view of the affini- 
ties of some obscure tribe, springing up in the early twilight of his- 
tory, when the intercourse between distant nations was slight and 
intermitted, should pass unchallenged. But it is less easy to under- 
stand how, when a wide-spread race had played so important a part 
in the history of the world for some centuries, when civilised nations 
had been brought into close contact with them in the £ur East and 
West and at different points along a line extending with some inter- 
ruptions across the whole of Europe and even into Asia, when the 
study of their language and manners had long been within the reach 
of the curious, so vital an error should still have held its ground. All 
ethnology would become hopeless, if testimony so strong were lightly 
set aside. There must have been many who for purposes of com- 
merce or from love of travel or in discharge of some official duty or 
through missionary zeal had visited both the mother country of the 
Gauls and their Asiatic settlement, and had seen in the language 
and physiognomy and national character of these distant peoples 
many striking features which betokened identity of race. 

The testimony of one of these witnesses is especially valuable. Jeronae's 
Jerome, who writes at the dose of the fourth century, had spent JhToah^ 
some time both in Gaul proper and in Galatia'. He had thus ample tkna. 
opportunities of ascertaining the fitots. He was moreover eminently 

paradoxes have been held by some re- latia (totius Galatba iter), and hig lo- 

cent writers. On the one hand. Holts- joum in Gaul (Rheni semibarbane ripa) 

mann, Kelien and Qermcmen (1855), in the same letter (EpUt. iii. T. L pp. 

maintains that the Celts and Germans 10, 13). While in Gaul, he appears to 

of the ancients (the inhabitants of Gaul have stayed some time 'apud IVeyeros* 

as well as of Germany) were Teutonic (EpUt, y. T. I. p. 15). Elsewhere he 

in the language of modem ethnography tells us that he paid this visit to Gaul 

(see esp. p. 157); on the other, Mone, when a very young man (adolesoentu- 

CeltUcke Fonckungen (1857), is of opi- lus, Adv, Javin. ii. 7, T. n. p. 335). 

nion that Germany as well as Gaul Lastly, in his commentary on this 

was of old occupied by races which we Epistle (T. yii. p. 430), he expressly 

should call Celtic. mentions haying seen Ajicyra the capi« 

1 Jerome mentions his yisit to Ga- tal of Galatia. 
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qualified by his critical ability and linguistic attainments for forming 
an opinion. In the preface to his Commentary on the Galatians^ he 
expresses himself to the following effect ; * Yarro and others after him 
have written voluminous and important works on this race : never- 
theless he will not quote heathen writers ; he prefers citing the testi- 
mony of the Christian Lactantius. This author states that the 
Gkdatfld were so called from the whiteness of their complexion (ydka), 
described by Virgil (JSn. viiL 660), Ttmi lacUa coUa cmro innec- 
ttmtur, informing us also that a horde of these Gauls arrived in 
Asia Minor and there settled among the Greeks, whence the country 
was called Gidlo-Gnecia and afterwards Galatia. Ko wonder, adds 
Jerome, after illustrating this incident by other migrations between 
the East and the West, that the Galatians are called fools and slow 
of understanding', when Hilary, the Rhone of Latin eloquence, 
himself a Gktul and a native of Poitiers, calls the Gaids stupid (indo- 
ciles). It is true that Gaul produces orators, but then Aquitania 
boasts a Greek origin, and the Galatians are not descended from 
these but from the fiercer Gaulish tribes (de ferocioribus Gallia sint 
profecti).' Though betraying the weakness common to all ancient 
writers when speculating on questions of philology, this passage 
taken in connexion with its context implies a very considerable 
knowledge of facts j and if Jerome agreed with the universal tradi- 
tion in assuming the Galatians to be genuine Gauls, I can hardly 
doubt that they were so. 
Ite indirect But beyond the testimony borne to Jerome's personal knowledge 
value. 1^^ conviction, this passage suggests another very important con- 
sideration. The influence of the Christian Church must have been 
largely instrumental in spreading information of this kind. The 
Roman official was under no obligation to learn the language of the 
people whom he governed ; but the Christian missionary coidd not 
hope for success unless he were able to convei'se freely with his 
hearers. In this way the practical study of languages was promoted 
by the spread of the Gospel far more than it had ever been by the 
growth of the Roman empire*. At the same time the feeling of 

^ T. n. p. 425. their snare. Ihe passage of Hilary to 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that which Jerome refers is not extant. 
Jerome here misses the point of St ' 'The science of language,' says 

Paul's rebuke. The Galatians were in- Prof. Max Miiller, 'owes more than 

tellectually quick enough (see p. 15, its first impulse to Christianity. The 

note i). The 'folly' with which they pioneers of our science were those very 

are charged arose not from obtuseness apostles who were commanded to go 

but from fickleness and levity ; the very into all the world and preach the Gospel 

versatility of their intellect ^as in fact to every creature; and their true sue- 
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brotherhood inspired by Christianitj surmounted the barriers of race 
and language and linked together the most distant nations. There 
is no more striking phenomenon in the history of the early centuries 
than the close and sympathetic intercourse kept up between Churches 
as far apart as those of Asia and Gaul. These communications could 
scarcely have fidled to clear up the error as to the origin of the 
Galatian people, if any error existed. 

But great reliance has been placed by those who advocate the The Gala- 
Teutonic descent of the Galatians on the words with which Jerome ^^^^ ^^ ^ 
concludes the passage above quoted j * Besides the Greek/ he says^ language 
* which is spoken throughout the East, the Galatians use as their rp^^^^ 
native tongue a language almost identical with that of the Treveri ; 
for any corruption they may have introduced need not be taken into 
account \' The Treveri^ it is affirmed, were Germans and spoke a 
German tongue'. 

This question is not free from difficulty. The fact that German who were 
is now spoken and has been spoken for many centuries in the district ^'^ 
corresponding to the ancient Treveri (Treves) is in itself a presump- 
tion in favour of this view. Nor is the testimony of ancient writers 
so decisive as to remove every shadow of doubt. 

Yet the balance of evidence is doubtless on the side of the Celtic 
extraction of this tribe. Tacitus indeed in one passage says that 
they, like the Kervii, eagerly affected a German origin, but he 
expresses no opinion of his own ; and by distinguishing certain races 
whom he mentions immediately after as 'unquestionably Germans,* 
he evidently throws some doubt on the validity of their claims'! 

cessors, the missionarlefl of the whole he somewhat impugfiis that testimony, 

Christian Church' {Science of Language, suggesting that Jerome was mistaken, 

ist series, p. 121). and starting the theory that the Gala- 

^ See above, p. 12, note 1. The cor- tians were neither Grauls nor Geimans, 

rect form is Treveri, not Treviri: see but Slavonians. 

Gliick, Die bei Ccetar vorkommenden • Tao. Qerm. 28, 'Treveri et Ner- 

Kdtiachm Namen (1857), p. 155. vii circa adfectationem Germanicte ori- 

* Even Niebuhr, who maintained the ginis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tanquam per 

Celtic origin of the Galatians, consider- banc gloriam sanguinis a similitudine 

ed that German was the language of et inertia Gallorum separentur. Ipsam 

the Treveri, and accounted for Jerome's Rheni ripam baud dubie Germanoram 

statement by supposing him to have populi colunt, Vangiones, Triboci, Ne- 

heard some Germans who had recently metes.' Strabo (iv. p. 194) says Tfnfou- 

settled in Galatia ( Vortrdge Uber JROm, tpois ik trwexeh ISepovtoi xal rovro Tep- 

Geack, n. p. 181). This view is opposed fuanKhnf iOvot. If koX rovro here refers to 

by Dr Latham {Germania of Tacittu, Tpriovtpois, which however is very ques- 

p. 98, comp. p. cxlv), who upholds the tionable (see Ukert. ii. 2, p. 361, note 

testimony of Jerome. In a later work 65), it would seem that Strabo did not 

(Prichard's Celtic Nations, p. 106 sqq.) care to dispute their claims. 
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Elaewhere he speakB of them plainly as Belgians and Gau]B\ The 
testimony of Cesar leans the same way, though here again there is 
some indistinctness; 'Being harassed by constant wars, owing to 
their proximity to Germany^ they did not differ much in their 
warlike habits from the Germans';' but he too expressly calls them 
Gauls or Belgians elsewhere** 

And this is fully borne out by the less questionable evidence 
supplied by the names of places and of persons among the Treveri, 
which equally with other Belgian names betoken their Celtic origin, 
but inlne- The country of the TreTeri indeed has long been occupied by a 
JJJ^^y^J^ German-speaking population, but history ia not silent as to the 
ohaoga About the close of the third century a colony of Franks 
settled in the waste lands of the Nervii and TreYeri\ This was 



Slaoed by 
e 



■etUert. 



» iinii.l.43,44,ni.44, i5rtrt.iv.71, 73. 

* Bell. Oal, VIII. 15, 'TreveroB quo* 
mm oiTitM propter Gennanis vicinita- 
tem qaotidianii ezerdtata beUis cultu 
et leritate non multum a GermaniB dif- 
ferebat.' 

» BM, QaU, n. 4, 44, v. 3, 45, VL 

I, 7, 8, vn. 63. So too Mela» iii. 1, 
oallt them 'claiinimi Belgarum.' Dion 
Camua in like manner, xzxiz. 47, xL 
31, li. 10, leparates them from hie KeX- 
rol (i. e. Qermane). See Diefenb. Cdt, 

II. p. 80 aq. In lome of these pasaaget 
they (aa well as the Kervii) are spoken 
of as Gauls, in others as Belgians. This 
latter designation cannot be regarded 
as conclusive, inasmuch aa some writers 
have maintained that the Belgians were 
themselves a German race. The evi- 
dence however is inesiBtibly strong in 
favour of their Gallic parentage. The 
facts of the case seem to be as follows ; 
(i) The names of places and, what is 
more important, of persons among the 
Belgse are Celtic. Thus we find proper 
names having well-known Celtic termi- 
nations, and occasionally even identical 
with the names of Gallic places and 
heroes: see Zeuss, Die Jkutachen etc., 
p. 189. This is true even of the Tre- 
veri, e»g, Cingetorix {Bell, OcUl. v. 3) 
compared with Yercingetorix (i&. vii. 
4) ; see Brandos, p. 84. (a) Cesar reUtes 
that the maritime pa^ of Britain were 
peopled by the Belg» (v. I3, oomp. n. 
4), and tiie Britiah on the seacoABts 



were certably Cdta. These facts seem 
decisive. On the other hand (3) Cteor 
speaks of a difference of language be- 
tween the three divisions of Gaul, the 
Belg», the Aquiiani, and the Celta 
(' hi omnes lingua inatitutis legibua in- 
ter se differunt^' I. i), but Has xb most 
naturally explained of various dialects 
of the same language, as in fact Strabo 
represents it (who however excepts the 
Aquitani), ofioyXtirrovs 5* od rdtn-aSt 
dXX' ^(ovf fJUKpdp wtLpaXKdrronas rait 
yXtJhraity TV. p. 176. (4) CsesarreUtee 
*plero8que Belgas esse ortos ab Genna- 
nis' (II. 4, comp. Tac. Germ, a) ; but this 
very expression implies that the staple 
of the popuUtion was Celtic, and it be- 
comes simply a question to what extent 
they were leavened by the infusion of 
a German element. The statement of 
this question by Brandes, p. 8oBqq.| 
seems very fair and reasonable. 

Of the two great branches of the 
Celtic family philologers for the most 
part assign the ancient BelgSB to the 
Cymric (see Diefenbach, n. p. 5^ ^4* * 
Thierry, I. p. 153, 4me ed.; Brandes, 
p. 85 sqq.), and as the tradition seems 
to connect the Galatians with the Beige, 
we may, in the absence of any direct 
evidence, look for their modem affinities 
rather in the Welsh than in the Irish 
or the Gael. A careful examination of 
local words and names in Gralatia might 
even now clear up some difficulties. 

^ Eumen. Paneg. C<mttantiij Cm, c 
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somewhat more than half a century before Jerome visited the place. 
The old Celtic language cannot have died out in so short a timej 
Gradually it was displaced by the German of the Frankish immi- 
grants, reinforced by fresh hordes of their fellow-countrymen ; but in 
the cities especially, where the remnants of the old population were 
gathered together, it would still continue to be the vulgar tongue ; 
and Jerome's acquaintance with the inhabitants would naturally be 
confined for the most part to the towns. 

But the evidence for the Celtic parentage of the Galatians is not Evidence 
confined to the testimony of ancient writers, however well informed. ??°^®f ^^ 
The Galatian language itself is a witness free from all suspicion of tian lao- 
ignorance or perjury. And considering that a mere handful of fif"*^®" 
words, chiefly proper names, has alone survived, the evidence thence 
derived is far fuller than might have been anticipated \ 

(i) Several Galatian names of places and persons exhibit Celtic (i) Tenni- 

terminations. These are as follows : ^^°^* ^^ 

^- , proper 

Of places : names of 

-BBiOA. Eccobriga (Itin. Ant. p. 203, ed. Wess., Tab. FeiU.);^^^ 
Ipetobrigen {IHn. Hieroa, p. 574). It signifies *a hill'; see Zeuss, 
Gt, Celt p. lOT, Gliick, p. 126. 

-lAcuM. Bosologiacum {IHn, Ant, p. 143) ; Acitorihiacum {Tab, 
Petit,); Teutobodiaci (Plin. v. 42); Timoniacenses (IPlin. v. 42). 
On this very common Celtic termination see Zeuss, G. C, p. 772. 

Of persons : and per- 

-GNATUS. Eposognatus (Polyb. xxii. 20) : compare Critognatus, ■®***- 
Bodnoguatus (Caesar), and several Celtic names in inscriptions; 
(gnath, 'consuetus'; Zeuss, G, C, p. 82, and compare ib, p. 19). 

-MAKUS. Combolomarus (Liv. xxxviil. 19) ; Chiomara (Polyb. 
XXII. 21); compare Yirdomarus, Indutiomarus (Caesar), and other 
names in Gallic inscriptions; (mar, 'magnus* ; see Zeuss, G, C, p. ig^ 
Gliick, p. 77). 

-ORius. Acichorius (Pans. x. 19. 4) ; Orestorius (Pans. x. 23. 2) ; 
Comontorius (Polyb. iv. 46. 3) ; see Zeuss. G, C, p. 741. 

71, 'Tuo, Maximiane Augnste, nuta needi some apology from one who has 

Nerviorum et Treverorum arva jaoentia no pretensions to Celtic scholarsliip and 

Istus po8tliminio restitutus et receptus may possibly betray great ignorance, 

in leges FraDCU8exoolait,'Gruter,i'ane^. But the investigation oould not well be 

Vet. p. 207 ; comp. ib. Paneg. Conttan- avoided, while the facts seemed to lie 

tino Aug. cc. 5, 6, Gruter, p. 181. See very much on the surface. At all events 

Brandes, pp. 143, 167 ; Gibbon's Decline the general result will not, I think, be 

and FcUl, c. ziii ; corop. ib. c. xix. invalidated by any inaccuracy or weak- 

1 The accoimt which follows perhaps ness that there may be in the details. 

GAL. 16 
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-Rix. Adiatorix' (Cic. Fam. ii. 12, Sta^bo, xii: p. 534); Albio- 
rix, Aieporix (Boeckh, inscr. 4039) ; a very oommon Celtic termina- 
tion, e.g. Dumnorix, Ambiorix, Vercingetorix, etc.; ('rex,' 'prin- 
oeps,* Zeuss, (?. (7. p. 25, where instances are given). 

•TARUS, -TOBUS j Bogodiatorus (Strabo, xii. p. 5^7) J Brogitams 
(Cic Harusp, resp. 28); Deiotarus (Cic. pro reg. JDeiot, comp. 
Boeckh, inter. 4072). See Zeuss, G. C. p. 823. 

(1) Gala- (a) But it is not onlj in the terminations that the Celtic origin 

' of the language is seen. It appears unmistakeably also in a large 
proportion of the Galatian names and words which have been pre- 
served. 

Dryiuun*- Strabo tells us (xil. p. 567) that the great council of the Galatian 
people ' met at a place called Drtn jsmetum {^pwaifierov). I^ow 
nemetum ('nemed') is a good Celtic word for a temple : we meet 
with it for instance in Angustonemetum, ' the temple of Augustus,' 
at Clermont in the Auvergne ; in Yememetum, ' the great temple/ 
in the province of Bordeaux, of which it is said 

Komine TememetiB voluit vodtare vetustas, 

Quod quasi fanum ingcM Gallica lingua refert'; 
in another Yememetum also in Britain {Itin, Ant. p. 479); and in 
several other names : comp. Diefenb. Celt L p. 83, 11. p. 329 ; Zeuss, 
G. C. pp. II, 186 ; Gliick, p. 75. The first syllable of Drynsemetum 
again represents the Celtic (Welsh) derw^ 'quercus,' whence JDruid 
(* derwydd*), Derwent, etc. : see Zeuss, G. G. pp. 8, 16, and Diefenb. 
I. p. 160. Thus ' Drynsemetum' is the 'oak-shrine' or the 'grove 
temple/ recalling a characteristic feature of the old Celtic worship 
which prevailed in Britain and Gaul. 

Ghdatian Again the names of several of the Galatian chieftains betray 

c eftains, i}^^^^ Celtic extraction. The leader of the expedition against Greece, 
of which the Galatian immigration was an offshoot, bears the same 
name with the Gaulish captain who sacked Bome ; he too, like his 
predecessor, is a Bbennus — no proper name but a good Celtic word 
signifying a 'prince' or 'chieftain* (Thierry, Hist, des Gaul. 1. p. 160 ; 
Zeuss, G\ (7. p. 1 01). A second name assigned to this same king was 
Pkausus, 'the terrible' (Strab. iv. p. 187 j see Thierry, i. p. 218, and 
especially Diefenb. 11. p. 252). Again, another commander in this 
expedition is called Cerbthbius, ' the fiimous, the glorious^' (Pausan. 
X. 19. 4; certhy 'celebrated,' certhrwyz^ * glory/ Thierry, L p. 219, 
from Owen's Wdsh Diet.). Bolqius again (Pausan. t6.), also written 

^ The first elemeot m this word also tunnus, Adiatumarns, etc., Gliick, p. L 
occurs in several Celtic names, Adia- ' Tenant. Fortun. I. 9. 
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Belgios (JnstiiL xziv. 5), presents the same Celtic root which appears 
in 'Belgte' (comp. Diefenb. i. p. 200; n. pp. 61 sqq., 267). The 
name of Acichobius (Pausan. L c.) too or Cichorius (Diod. xxii. 
fiagm.), who is associated with Brennns in the command, taken as a 
Celtic wordy describes his office {cy^wiawr^ 'colleague/ Thierry, l 
p. 225). 

Among later Gralatian names of persons we meet with G.fiZATO- and others. 
DiASTDS (Boeckh, iiiscr. 4039), doubtless to be connected with the 
' Gesatie' of whom we read among the western Qauls, and whose 
name, signifying 'warriors,' is derived from the Gallic word geaumy 
*a spear' (C»s. £, G. iii. 4; comp. Serv. in Virg. ^n. viil 662, 
Diefenb. i. p. 126); and Bboooris (Boeckh, inscr, 41 18), the root of 
which appears in Brogitarus, Allobroges, etc. ; Zeuss, O. C, p. 106; 
Gluck, p. 27. Again the name Bituitus, Bitovitus^ or Bitcstus^ 
seems to occur both in Asiatic (Appian, MUhr, iii) and in Euro- 
pean Gaul (ib. Celt. 12; Li v. JSpU, lxi); for the reasons given 
(Wernsdorfi^ p. 164) for assigning the first of these, who slew Mith- 
ridates, to the western nation seem insufficient. Nor is this the 
only proper name which links the two countries together. Strabo 
(zui. p. 625) mentions one Adobogion, a Galatian; the name 
Adbogius appears on an inscription relating to Bhenish Gaul 
(Steiner, Cod, inscr. Bom. Rhen. no. 440). 

Again, of the three tribes which composed the Galatian people Galatian 
two at least proclaim their Celtic descent in their names. The Tec- *""®"' 
TOSAOJS or Tectosages beai* identically the same name with a tribe of 
western Gauls (Caes. B. G. vi. 24) whom we find moving eastward 
and occupying a district which was properly German (see Diefenb. 11. 
p. 264 sqq.). Similarly both the component parts of Toustobooii, 
the name of the second of these tribes, claim a Celtic affinity. The 
word is variously written, but its original Celtic form would seem to 
be represented by TolosatobogiL Tolosa was a common Gallic name 
for places (Diefenb. 11. p. 339) and has survived both in the French 
Toidouse and in the Spanish Tolosa. It is connected moreover with 
the name and history of the other Galatian tribe already discussed. 
* Tolosa Tectosagum' is especially mentioned (Mela, 11. 5 ; comp. Plin. 
III. 5) ; and according to the ancient legend a portion of the Tecto- 
sages returning from the Delphic expedition * to their ancient country 
Tolosa,' and being afflicted by a pestilence, bethought them of avert- 
ing the wrath of heaven by sinking their ill-gotten gains in the neigh- 
bouring lake (Justin, xxxii. 3 ; comp. Strab. iv. p. 188, Dion Cass. 
Exc. I. p. 133, eA L. Dind.). The riddle of this legend I shall not 

16 — % 
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attempt to read ; I simply quote it to show the connexion of tlie Gallic 
Tolosa with the Asiatic settlement. Indeed this name occurs in 
Galatia itself under the form Tolosocorium {Tab, Peut)y and ToXatrra 
ywpwv (Ptol. V. 4). The second element in the composition of Tolos- 
tobogii or Tolostoboii is no less Celtic. It is the name borne by 
the tribe of the Boii which plays so prominent a part in early Gallic 
histoiy, and is not uncommon as a termination of other Celtic names 
(see instances in Zeuss, G, C, p. 69, comp. p. 58, and compare the 
proper name Adobogius already referred to). Even in the third and 
remaining tribe the Trocmi Celtic affinities have been pointed out 
(Diefenb. i. p. 256 ; 2^uss^ G, (7. p. 28), but these are obscure and 
fi&r from convincing \ 

OiherOalA- Of Galatian words besides proper names very few indeed have 
" ^^ *' been recorded. The explanations given of these may be found in 
Diefenbach (see his references 11. p. 251). Among others which are 
less patent, one is certainly a good Celtic word; fiapKo, mentioned 
by Pausanias (x. 19) as the name for a horse among the Gauls of the 
Delphic expedition (Diefenb. i. p. 67). 

Besalt In gathering together the evidence in favour of the Celtic extrac- 

tion of the Galatians as afforded by their language I have omitted 
many questionable affinities ; and even of those which are given some 
perhaps will appear uncertain. But taken as a whole the evidence, 
if I mistake not, places the result beyond a doubt; and the few 
German etymologies real or imagined, which have been alleged on 

Supporod the other side, will be quite insufficient to turn the scale. Thus it is 

^'niUM asserted that the names of the leaders of the Asiatic expedition, 
LuTARius and Leonnorius, are both German; and that the Gralatian 
tribe Tectobodiaci and the Galatian town Germanopolis point very 
clearly to the same origin. On these four words the whole stress of 
the Teutonic theory may be said to rest. 

And if they had stood alone, the German affinities of these 

^ Diefenbach, Celt. il. p. 248, quotes sent some variations, there seems to be 

Solinus (c. 47) as mentioning a Galatian no authority for Ambiam. 
tribe *Ambiani,' this being the ancient I notice also that the names of seve- 

Gaulish name for the modern 'Amiens.' ral Galatian places begin with Reg-, as 

But there seems to be an accidental Beganagalla, Regemnezus, Begemaa- 

error here. In the most recent and recium, Regetmocata, Begomori ; see 

most critical edition of Solinus (c. 41, Wemedorff, pp. 232, 3. This may be 

ed. Mommsen, 1864) the word is 'Am- the same word which appears in many 

bitoti,' and in the corresponding pas- Gallic names, as Bigodulum, Bigoma- 

sage of Pliny (v. 42) from which Soli- gus, etc. ; see Diefenbach, I. p. 53, n. 

nus borrowed, Sillig reads 'Ambitouti.' p. 331; Zeuss, G. C, p. 25. 
Though the HSS in both authors pre- 
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names might perhaps have been accepted. But with the vast mass how to be 
of evidence on the other side, it becomes a question whether some ®*P'*"^«d. 
more satisfactory account cannot be given of them. Thus Lutarius 
(or Luturius) is said to be the same name with the Frankish LotJuiire 
and the Saxon Luther, and therefore Teutonic (see Graff, Althoclid. 
Sprachsch, iv. p. 555) ; but among the Gallic chieftains one Lucterius 
is mentioned (Ceesar, B. G, vii. etc.), and the identity of the names 
Lutarius and Lucterius is at least not improbable (Diefenb. 11. p. 253 j 
Zeuss, Gr, C, p. 78, derives the name Lucterius from luct, 'agmen,' 
^pars:' see also p. t8o). Again the other Galatian commander 
Leonnorius has certainly a namesake in a genuine Celtic saint, a 
native of Britain (Acta Sanet, Jul. i., see Diefenb. Ii. p. 254), and 
there seems to be no reason for assigning a Teutonic parentage to 
this word. In the name Teutobodiaci indeed the first component 
seems very plainly to mean ^ German'; but, even granting that thia 
is not one of those very specious but very deceptive affinities which 
are the snares of comparative philology, the word need not imply 
that the tribe itself was Teutonic. K the second component is 
rightly taken to denote victory (*buad,' 'buaid,' comp. Boadicea, 
Bodiocasses, Bodiontici, Bodicus, etc. ; see Zeuss, O. C, p. 27, Gliick, 
p. 53), then the Teutobodiaci were not necessarily Teutons any more 
than Thessalonica was Thessalian. The remaining word Germano- 
polis seems in its very form to betray its later origin, or at all events 
to mark some exceptional occupants other than the main population 
of the country. 

It is quite possible indeed, as Thierry supposes (i. p. 225), that A poniblo 
swept away with the hordes of Gaulish invaders a small body o^Jj^^ 
Germans also settled in Asia Minor, and this may be the true 
account of the names Lutarius and Teutobodiaci. We know that of 
all the Gauls the Belgians were most mixed up with the Germans, 
and it is with the Belgian members of the Celtic family especially 
that the Gauls of the Asiatic settlement seem to be connected. 
But the evidence is scarcely strong enough to bear the strain of the 
German theory, even when pared down to these very meagre 
dimensions. Beyond this we cannot go without doing violence to 
history. 

There is every reason then for believing that the Galatian Condufion 
settlers were genuine Celts, and of the two main subdivisions 
into which modern philologers have divided the Celtic race, they 
seem rather to have belonged to the Cymric, of which the Welsh are 
the living representatives. Thus in the age when St Paul preached, 
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a native of Galatia spoke a language essentially the same with that 
which was cun^nt in the southern part of Britain. And if — ^to 
indulge a passing fancy — ^we picture to ourselves one of his Asiatic 
converts visiting. the far West to barter the haircloths of his native 
country for the useful metal which was the special product of this 
island; we can imagine that finding a medium of communication in a 
common language he may have sown the first seeds of the Crospel and 
laid the foundations of the earliest Church in Britain. 



IL 



THE BRETHREN OP THE LORD*. 



IN the early ages of the Church two conflicting opinions were held Two rival 
regarding the relationship of those who in the Gospels and Apo- "*** 
stolic Epistles are termed 'the brethren of the Lord.' On the one 
hand it was maintained that no blood relationship existed; that 



^ The interest in tbia Babject^ wbicb 
was so warmly discussed towards the 
close of the fourth centurj, has been re- 
vived in more recent times by the pub- 
tication of Herder's Briefe Zweetner BtH- 
dor Jetu in unmrem Kanon (1775), ^° 
which the Helvidian hypothesis is put 
forward. Since then it has formed the 
subject of numberless monographs, dis- 
sertations, and incidental comments. 
The most important later works, with 
which I am acquainted, are those of 
Blom, Berott ddeX^ott ttrait dScX- 
0ait ToO Kvplov (Leyden, 1839); ^^ 
Schaf, Jku VerJi&ltnisM desjajcobxit Bra- 
den des fferm zu JaJcofnu Alph&i (Ber- 
lin, 1842) ; and of Mill, The AecounU of 
4mr Lord^a Brethren in the New Testa- 
ment vindicated etc. (Cambridge, 1843). 
The two former adopt the Helvidian 
view ; the last is written in support of 
fit Jerome's hypothesis. Blom gives 
the most satisfactory statement which 
I have seen of the patristic authorities, 
and Schaf discusses the scriptural argu< 
ments most carefully. T~am>also largely 
indebted to the ability and learning of 
Mill's treatise, though he seems to me 
to have mistaken the general tenour of 
ecclesiastical tradition on this subject. 
Besides these monographs I have also 
consulted, with more or less advantage, 
articles on the subject in works of re- 



ference or periodicals, such as those in 
Studien u, Krilihm by Wieseler; Die 
Sbhne Zebeddi Vettem dee Herm (1840, 
p. 648) ; and Ueber die BrUder dee Iferm, 
etc. (1843, p. 71). In preparing for this 
and edition I have looked over the 
careful investigation in Laurent's iVeic- 
teit. Studien, p. 155 sqq. (1866), where 
the Helvidian hypothesis is maintained, 
but have not seen reason to nuike any 
change in consequence. The works of 
Amaud, Jtecher^iee eur VEpttre de Jude, 
and of Goy (Mont 1845), referred to in 
Bishop Ellicott's GdUUiam i. 19, I have 
not seen. My object in this dissertar 
tion is mainly twofold ; (i) To place the 
Hieronymian hypothesis in its true 
light, as an effort of pure criticism un- 
supported by any traditional sanction ; 
and (2) To say a word on behalf of the 
Epiphanian solution, which seems, at 
least of late years, to have met with the 
fate reserved for rh, fUaa in literature 
and theology, as well as in politics, ^ 
d/i^9T4pw ^ 6ti od ^vntytifi'itoi^o 4 
<fSbv((^ rod repietvai dte^etporro* I sup- 
pose it was because he considered it idle 
to discuss a theory which had no friends, 
that Prof. Jowett (on GraL L r9), while 
balancing the claims of the oUier two 
solutions, does not even mention the 
existence of this, though in the early 
centuries it was the received account 
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these bretliren were in fiust sons of Joseph by a former wife, before 
he espoused the Yirgin; and that they are therefore called the 
Lord's brethren only in the same way in which Joseph is called His 
father, haying really no claim to this title bat being so designated 
by an exceptional use of the term adapted to the exceptional &ct of 
the miracnloos incarnation. On the other hand certain persons 
argned that the obyious meaning of the term was the correct 
meaning, and that these brethren were the Lord's brethren as truly 
as Maiy was the Lord's mother, being her sons by her husband 
Joseph. The former of these views was held by the vast majority of 
orthodox believers and by not a few heretics; the latter was the 
opinion of a father of the Church here and there tb whom it occurred 
as the natural inference from the language of Scripture, as Tertullian 
for instance, and of certain sects and individuals who set themselves 
against the incipient worship of the Virgin or the onensided as- 
ceticism of the day, and to whom therefore it was a very serviceable 
weapon of controversy. 
A third Such was the state of opinion, when towards the close of the 

propound- fourth century Jerome struck out a novel hypothesis. One Helvi- 
Jerome. dius^ who lived in Kome, had attacked the prevailing view of the 
superiority of virgin over married life, and in doing so had laid 
great stress on the example of the Lord's mother who hadl>ome 
children to her husband. In or about the year 383 Jerome, then 
a young man, at the instigation of 'the brethren' wrote a treatise in 
reply to Helvidius, in which he put forward his own view*. He 
maintained that the Lord's brethren were His cousins after the flesh, 
being sons of Mary the wife of Alphseus and sister of the Virgin. 
Thus, as he boasted, he asserted the virginitj" not of Mary only but 
of Joseph also. 
Kames These three accounts are all of sufficient importance either from 

asngned to their real meiits or from their wide popularity to deserve con- 
' sideration, and I shall therefore investigate their several claims. As 
it will be convenient to have some short mode of designation, I shall 
call them respectively the Epipha/nicmj the ffelvidian, and the ffie- 
ronymian theories, from the names of their most zealous advocates in 
the controversies of the fourth century when the question was most 
warmly debated. 

Bat besides the solutions already mentioned not a few others 
have been put forward. These however have been for the most part 

1 Adv. ffelvidium de Perpetua VirginUaU B, Marvjt^ T. n. p. ao6 (ed, ValL). 
Comp. ComtMnt, ad OcU, i. 19. 
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built upon arbitraiy assumptiona or improbable combinations of Arbitrary 
known facts, and from their artificial character have failed to secure «f«unip- 
any wide acceptance. It is assumed for instance, that two persons 
of the same name, James the son of Alphieus and James the Lord's 
brother, were leading members of the Church of Jerusalem, though 
histoiy points to one only^; or that James the Lord's brother men- 
tioned in St Paul's Epistles is not the same James whose name 
occurs among the Lord's brethren in the Grospels, the relationship 
intended by the term 'brother' being different in the two cases'; or 
that 'brethren' ^tands for 'foster-brethren,' Joseph having under- 
taken the charge of his brother Clopas' children after their father's 
death'; or that the Lord's brethren had a double parentage, a legal 
as well as an actual &ther, Joseph having raised seed to his deceased 
brother Clopas by his widow according to the levirate law^; or 
lastly, that the cousins of Jesus were rewarded with the title of 
His brethren, because they were His stead£sist disciples, while His 
own brothers opposed Him*. 

All such assumptions it will be necessary to set aside. Li them- to be wt 
selves indeed they can neither be proved nor disproved. But it is ^^^' 
safer to aim at the most probable deduction from known £sicts than 
to build up a theory on an imaginary foundation. And, where the 
question is so intricate in itself, there is little temptation to in- 
troduce any fresh difficulties by giving way to the license of con* 
jecture. 

To confine ourselves then to the three accounts which have the Relation of 
greatest claim to a hearing. It will be seen that the hypothesis *^® ^^^^ 
which I have called the Epiphanian holds a middle place between 
the remaining two. With the Helvidian it assigns an intelligible 
sense to the term 'brethren': with the Hieronymian it preserves 
the perpetual virginity of the Lord's mother. Whether or not, while 
uniting in itself the features which have recommended each of these 
to acceptance, it unites also their difficulties, will be considered in 
the sequel 

From a critical point of view however, apart from their bearing 

^ e. g. Wieseler, Ueher die BrUder name as bishops of Jerusalem, making 

etc,, 1. c, p. 80 sqq. According to this the son of Alphsus the suooessor of the 

writer the James of Gal. ii. 9 and of the Lord's brother. 

Acts is the son of Alphsas, not the >e.g. the writers mentioned in Schaf, 

Lord*s brother, and tlierefore different p. 11. 

from the Jaroes of i. 19. See his notes ' Lange in fferzoff*i Real-BneyhL. in 

on Gal. i. 19, ii. 9. An ancient writer, the article ' Jakobus im N. T.' 
the pseudo-Dorotheus (see below, p. * Theophylact; see below, p. 48i» 

377, note) had represented two of the I Benan, ViedeJ4su»f p. 34. 
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on Christian doctrine and feelings the HeMdian and Epiphanian 
theorieB hang very closely together, while the Hieronymian stands 
apart As well on account of this isolation, as also from the fact 
which I have hitherto assumed but which I shall endeavour to prove 
hereafter that it was the latest bom of the three, it will be con- 
venient to consider the last mentioned theory first 
Jefome*! St Jerome then states his view in the treatise against Hdvidius 

■tetemen gQ^ewhat as follows : 

TIm ton of The list of the Twelve Apostles contains two of the name of 

th ^Lo^*" James, the son of Zebedee and the son of Alphieus. But elsewhere 

brother; we read of one James the Lord's brother. What account are we to 

give of this last James? Either he was an Apostle or he was not 

If an Apostle, he must be identified with the son of Alphseus, for the 

son of Zebedee was no longer living: if not an Apostle^ then there 

were three persons bearing this name. But in this case how can 

a certain James be called Hhe less,' a term which implies only one 

besides ? And how moreover can we account for St Paul's language 

'Other of the Apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother' 

(GaL L 19)1 Clearly th^^fore James the son of Alphseua and 

James the Lord's brother are the same person. 

tlieTir- And the Gospel narrative explains this identity. Among the 

^^^'^^ Lord's brethren occur the names of James and Joseph. Now it is 

mother, stated elsewhere that Mary the mother of James the less and of 

Joseph (or Joses) was present at the crucifixion (Matth. xxviL 56, 

Mark xv. 40), This Mary therefore must have been the wife of 

Alphseus, for Alpheus was the father of James. But again in St 

John's narrative (xix. 25) the Virgin's sister 'Mary of Cleophas 

(Clopas)' is represented as standing by the cross. This carries us a 

step in advance. The last mentioned Mary is to be identified with 

the wife of Alphseus and moth^ of James. Thus James the Lord's 

brother was in reality the Lord's cousin. 

Meaning Bui^ if His cousin, how is he called His brother ? The following 

^*^**""is the explanation. The term 'brethren' is used in four different 

senses in Holy Scripture : it denotes either (i) actual brotheriiood, 

or (2) common nationality, or (3) kinsmanship, or (4) friendship 

and sympathy. These different senses St Jerome expresses by the 

four words 'natura, gente, cognatione, affectu.' In the case of the 

Lord's brethren the third of these senses is to be adopted : broilier- 

hood here d^iotes mere relationship, just as Abraham calls his 

nephew Lot brother (Gren. xiiL 8), and as Laban uses the same term 

of Jacob his sister's son (Gen. xxix. 15). 
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So £ur St Jerome, who started the theory. Bat^ as worked ont Jerome*! 
by other writers and as generally stated, it involves two particulars pi^^^c^" 
besides. 

(i) I%e idevdUy of Alphceus cmd Ghpas. These two words, Alphaent 
it is said, are different renderings of the same Aramaic name ^D^n withCll> 
or - > g\V^> (Ohalphai), the form Clopas being peculiar to St John P&s- 
the more completely gredzed Alphseos taidhg its place in the otiier 
Evangelists. The Aramaic guttural Cheth, when the name was 
reproduced in Greek, might either be omitted as in Alphseus, or 
replaced by a jc (or x) as ii^ Glopas. Just in the same way Aloysius 
and Ludovicus are recognized Latin representatives of the Erankish 
name Olovis (dodovicus, SQudovicus, Hlouis)'. 

This identification however, though it materially strengthens his 
theory, was unknown to Jerome himself. In the course of his 
argument he confesses plainly that he does not know why Mary is 
called Olopse (or Cleophie, as he writes it) : it may be, he suggests, 
after her &ther or from her family surname (' gentilitate fitmilisB') 
or for some other reason*. In his treatise on Hebrew names too 
he gives an account of the word Alphseus which is scarcely consistent 
with this identity'. Neither have I found any traces of it in any of 
his other works, though he refers several times to the subject. In 
Augustine again, who adopts Jerome's hypothesis and his manner 
of stating it, it does not anywhere appear, so far as I know. It 
occurs first, I believe, in Chrysostom who incidentally speaks of 
James the Lord's brother as ^ son of Clopas,' and after him in Theo- 
doret who is more explicit (both on Gal. i I9)^ To a Syrian Greek, 
who, even if he were unable to read the Peshito version, must at all 
events have known that Ohalphai was the Aramsean rendering or 
rather the Aramsean original of 'AX^oto?, it might not unnaturally 
occur to graft this identification on the original theory of Jerome. 

(ii) The identitj/ of Judas the Apostle and Judas the Lord^s^^o^^^ 
brother. In St Luke's catalogues of the Twelve (Luke vi. i6, Acts ^y^^j. qj^q ^f 
i. 13) the name ^ Judas of James* (lovSa^ 'laxciS^Sov) occurs. Now theTwelv^ 
we find a Judas also among the four brethren of the Lord (Matth. 

^ This illixsiTation is taken from ib. p. 98. Thus lie deliberately rejects 

Mill, p. 336. the derivation with a Cheth, which is 

' Adv. Hdvid, § 15, T. n. p. 319. zeqoired in order to identify 'Alphsus' 

' 'Alphanu, fugitivus [^/H; the with 'Clopas/ Indeed, as he incor- 

Gf«ek of Origen was doubtless olx^/ie- rectly wrote Cleopas (or Cleophas) for 

W09, Bee p. 626], sed melius niillesimus Glopas with the Latin version, tliis iden- 

pt?V^] vel doclus [^^K].' T. ifi. p. 89; tification was not likely to oocor to 

-and again, 'Alpkaug, millesimns, ave him. 
super 08 [iTQ ^1] ab ore non ab oese.' ^ See below, p. 180. 
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xiiL 55, Mark vL 3); and the writer of the epistle, who was doubt- 
less the Judas last mentioned, styles himself ^ the brother of James' 
(Jude i). This coincidence suggests that the ellipsis in 'Judas of 
James* should be supplied by brother as in the English version, 
not by 9<m which would be the more obvious word. Thus Judas 
the Lord's brother, like James, is made one of the Twelve. I do not 
know when the Hieronymian theory received this fresh accession, 
but, though the gain is considerable in apparent strength at least, 
it does not appear, so £sir as I have noticed, to have occurred to 
Jei*ome himself, 
and per- And some have gone a step farther. We find not only a 

hjipt Simon j^mes and a Judas among the Lord's brethren, but also a Symeon 
or Simon. Now it is remarkable that these three names occur 
together in St Luke's lists of the Twelve: James (the son) of Al- 
phseus, Simon called Zelotes, and Judas (the brother) of James. In 
the lists of the other Evangelists too these three persons are kept 
together, though the order is different and Judas appears under 
another name, Lebbseus or Thaddseus. Can this have been a mere 
accident*? Would the name of a stranger have been inserted by St 
Luke between two brothers? Is it not therefore highly probable 
that this Simon also was one of the Lord's brethren ? And thus three 
out of the four are included among the Twelve \ 

Without these additions the theory is incomplete; and indeed 
they have been so generally regarded as part of it, that advocates and 
opponents alike have forgotten or overlooked the fact that Jerome 
himself no where advances them. I shall then consider the theory 
as involving these two points; for indeed it would never have won 
its way to such general acceptance, unless presented in this complete 
form, where its chief recommendation is that it combines a great 
variety of facts and brings out many striking coincidences. 
Jerome But before criticizing the theory itself, let me prepare the 

*""***^ way by divesting it of all fictitious advantages and placing it in 
its true light. The two points to which attention may be directed, 
as having been generally overlooked, are these : 

(i) Jerome claims no traditional support for his theory. This 
is a remarkable feature in his treatise against Helvidius. He 
argues the question solely on critical and theological grounds. His 

^ ItiB found in Sophronia8(t), who 958. Compare the pseudo-Hippolyitis 

however confuiBes him with Jude; 'Si- (i. App. p. 30, ed. Fabric). Perhaps 

monCanansuscognomento Judas, frater the earliest gen nine writing in which it 

Jacobi episcopi, qui et successit ilii in occurs is Isidor. HispaL de vU, et o6. 

episcopatum etc.;' Hieron. Qp. n. p. 8anct,o,%i, See Mill, p. 448. 
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opponent had daimed the sanction of two older writers, Tertollian (i) daiwa 
and Victorinns of Pcttaw, Jerome in reply is oblised to concede J? *^" 
him Tertollian, whose authority he invalidates as ^not a member tion for his 
of the Church/ but denies him Victorinus. Can it be doubted that ^^^^'J' 
if he could haye produced auy names on his own side he would 
only too gladly haye done so 1 When for instance he is maintaining 
the virginity of the Lord's mother, a feature possessed by his theory 
in common with the Epiphanian, he is at no loss for authorities: 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenseus, Justin, and many other 'eloquent 
apostolic men' occur to him at once^ But in support of his own 
account of the relationship he cannot^ or at least does not, name 
a single writer; he simply offers it as a critical deduction from the 
statements of Scripture*. Again in his later writings, when he 
refers to the subject, his tone is the same : ' Some suppose them to 
have been sons of Joseph : it is my opinion, / have maintained in 
my book against Helvidius, that they were the children of Mary 
the Virgin's sister'.' And the whole tenor of patristic evidence, 
as I shall hope to show, is in accordance with this tone. No de- 
cisive instance can be produced of a writer holding Jerome's view, 
before it was propounded by Jerome himself 

(2) Jerome does not hold his theory stauruMy and consistently, (ii) and does 
The references to the subject in his works taken in chronological °^^J^ ^ 
order will speak for themselves. The theory is first propounded, ly, 
as we saw, in the treatise against Helvidius written about 383, 
when he was a youug man. Even here his main point is the 
perpetual virginity of the Lord's mother, to which his own special 
solution is quite subordinate : he speaks of himself as not caring to 
fight hard (' contentiosum fanem non traho') for the identity of 
Mary of Cleophas with Mary the mother of James and Joses, though 
this is the pivot of his theory. And, as time advances, he seems 
to hold to his hypothesis more and more loosely. In his com- 
mentaiy on the Epistle to the Calatians (L 19) written about 387 
he speaks very vaguely: he remembers, he says, having when at 
Home written a treatise on the subject^ with which such as it is 
he ought to be satisfied (' quaHacunque sunt ilia quae scripsimus 

^ See bowever below, p. 470, note'r. tern mxhi videiur Marie sororis mains 

* He seta aside the appeal to antho- Bommi filius;' Comment, in Matth, 

nty thus : ' Vemm nagas ierimus, et xu. 49 (T. vii. p. 86), ' Qmdam fratres 

fonte veritatis omisso opinionam rivuloa Domini de alia nzore Joseph filios sas* 

consectamm'/ A dv. Helvid. 1 7. picantiir...iu>t autem, sicut in libro qaem 

> Dt vir. iUvstr. 1, ' ui nonnutti ez- contra Hdridium scripsimus contine- 

istimant, Joseph ex aUa nxore; nt an- inr etc.* 
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butwaTenluB oontenti esse debemns'); after which he goes on inconsistently 
•^'enough, 'Suffice it now to say that James was called the Lord's 
brother on account of hia high character, his incomparable &ithy 
and extraordinary wisdom : the other Apostles also are called 
brothers (John xx. 17; comp. Ps. xxiL 22), but he preeminently so, 
to whom the Lord at his departure had committed the sons of Sis 
mother (L e. the members of the Church of Jerusalem);' with more 
to the same effect: and he concludes by showing that the term 
Apostle, so far from being confined to the Twelve, has a very ^wide 
use, adding that it was 'a monstrous error to identify this James 
with the Apostle the brother of John'.' Li his catalogue of 
illustrious men (a.d. 392) and in his commentary on St Matthew 
(a.d. 398) he adheres to his earlier opinion, referring in the passages 
already quoted' to his treatise against Helvidius, and taunting 
those who considered the Lord's brethren to be the sons of Joseph 
by a former wife with 'following the ravings of the apocryphal 
writings and inventing a wretched creature (mulierculam) Melcha 
and wenifl or Escha by name'.' Yet after all in a still later work, the Epistle 
?*^f"^^ to Hedibia (about 406 or 407), enumerating the Maries of the 
it. Gospels he mentions Mary of Cleophas the maternal aunt of the 

Lord and Mary the mother of James and Joses as distinct persons, 
adding 'although others contend that the mother of James and Joses 
was His aunt\' Yet this identification, of which he here speaks 
with such indifference^ was the keystone of his own theory. Gan 
it be that by his long residence in Bethlehem, having the Pales- 

^ 'Quod auiem exceptis duodecam phoruni et qnandam Melcbam vel IEb- 

quidam vocentur apostoU, ilkid in causa cham mulierculam conBiigentes.' Comm. 

est, omnes qui Dominum yiderant et in MaJUh. L c. 'Nemo non videt*' 

eum postea praedicabant fuisse aposto- says Blom, p. 1 16, ' iliud nomen nSTK 

los appellatos;' and then after giving [wife, woman] esse mere fictitinm, nee 

instances (among others i Cor. xv. 7) minus posterius [prius] tXy>0 [queen].* 

he adds, ' Unde vehementer erravit qui (Comp. Julius Africanus in Bouth^s Rd,. 

arbitratus est Jacobum bunc de evange- Sacr, 11. pp. 233, 339). If so, the work 

lio esse apostolum fratrem Johannis;... must have been the production of some 

hie autem Jacobus episcopus Hierosoly- Jewish Christian. But Escha is not a 

morum primus fuit cognomento Justus very exact representation of ilC^ (Is- 

etc.' (T. VII. p. 3q6). These are just hah). On tbe other hand, making al- 

the arguments which would be brought lowance for the uncertain vocalization 

by one maintaining the Epiphanian ac- of the Hebrew, the two daughters of 

count. Altogether Jerome's language Haran (Gen. xi. 19) bear identically the 

here is that of a man who has commit- same names : 'the father of Milcah (ijlx 

ted himself to a theory of which he has MeXx<i) and the father of Iscah (HDO^, 

misgivings, and yet from which he is lzx 'le<rx<0«' Doubtless these names 

not bold enough to break loose. were borrowed tbenoe. 

• See p. ^53, note 3. * Epitt. cix. T. I. p. 836. Comp. 

' ' Sequentes deliramenta apociy- TiBGhendorTs Evang. Apoer, p. 104. 
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tinian tradition bronght more prominently before him, be first 
relaxed bis bold of and finally relinquisbed bis own bypotbesis ? 

If tbese positions are correct, tbe Hieronymian yiev bas no claim 
to any traditional sanction — ^in otber words, tbere is no reason to 
believe ibat time bas obliterated any secondary evidence in its 
fiEivour — and it must therefore be investigated on its own merits. 

And compact and plausible as it may seem at first sight, the ^^®*^***'^f 
theory exposes, when examined, many vulnerable parts. theory. 

(i) The instances alleged notwithstanding, tbe sense thus as- (i) Use of 
signed to * brethren' seems to be unsupported by biblical usage.' In ^^J^ 
an affectionate and earnest appeal intended to move the sympathies 
of tbe bearer, a speaker might not unnaturally address a relation or 
a Mend or ^ven a fellow-countryman as his * brother.* And even 
when speaking of such to a third person be might through warmth 
of feeling and under certain aspects so designate him. But it is 
scarcely conceivable that the cousins of any one should be commonly 
and indeed exclusively styled his 'brothers' by indifferent persons; 
stiU less, that one cousin in particular should be singled out and 
described in this loose way ' James the Lord's brother.' 

(2) But again: the Hieronymian theory when completed sup- {^)Rel*tJ0JJ 
poses two, if not three, of the Lord's brethren to be in the number brethren to 
of the Twelve. This is hardly reconcileable with the place they hold the Twelve, 
in tbe Evangelical narratives, where they appear sometimes as dis- 
tinct from, sometimes as antagonistic to the Twelve. Only a short 
time before the crucifixion they are disbelievers in the Lord's divine 
mission (John vii 5). Is it likely that St John would have made 
this unqualified statement^ if it were true of one only or at most 
of two out of the four? Jerome sees the difiiculty and meets it 
by saying that James was * not one of those that disbelieved.' But 
what if Jude and Simon also belong to the Twelve? After the 
Lord's Ascension, it is true, His brethren appear in company with 
the Apostles, and apparently by this time their unbelief has been 
converted into faith. Yet even on this later occasion, though with 
the Twelve, they are distinguished from the Twelve ; for the latter 
are described as assembling in prayer ' with the women and Mary 
the mother of Jesus and [with] His brethren' (Acts i. 14). 

And scarcely less consistent is this theory with what we know of especially 
James and Jude in particular. James, as the resident bishop or pre- j*?f* *° 
siding elder of the mother Church, held a position hardly compatible 
with the world-wide duties which devolved on the Twelve. It was 
the essential feature of his office that he should be stationary ; of 
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theirs, that thej should move about from place to place. If on the 

other hand he appears sometimes to be called an Apostle (though 

not one of the passages alleged is free from ambiguity), this term is 

bj no means confined to the Twelve and might therefore be applied 

to him in its wider sense, as it is to Barnabas \ Again, Jude on his 

part seems to disclaim the title of an Apostle (ver. 17); and if so, he 

cannot have bee|i one of the Twelve. 

(3) Their (3) But again : the Lord's brethren are mentioned in the Gos- 

withJo- P^^ ^ connexion with Joseph His reputed father and Mary His 

teph and mother, never once with Mary of Clopas (the assumed wife of Al- 

^^' phffius). It would surely have been otherwise, if the latter Mary 

were really their mother. 
^) Janus (4) Jerome lays great stress on the epithet mmar applied to 
James, as if it implied ttoo onlj/, and even those who impugn his 
theory seem generally to acquiesce in his rendering. But the 
Greek gives not ' James the Less' but ' James the little* (o fuxpo^y, 
Is it not most natural then to explain this epithet of his height'! 
' There were many of the name of James,' says Hegesippus, and the 
short stature of one of these might well serve as a distinguishing 
mark. This interpretation at all events must be regarded as more 
probable than explaining it either of his comparative youth or of 
inferior rank and influence. It will be remembered that there 
is no scriptural or eai-ly sanction for speaking of the son of Zebedee 
as ' James the great.' 
(5) Th« (5) The manner in which Jude is mentioned in the lists of the 

Jude in the Twelve is on this hypothesis full of perplexities. In the first place 
liste of the {^ jg necessary to translate *iaKwPov not 'Ihe son' but Hhe brother 
of James,' though the former is the obvious rendering and is sup- 
ported by two of the three earliest versions, the Peshito Syriac and 
the Thebaic, while the remaining version, the Old Latin, leaves the 
ellipsis uusupplied and thus preserves the ambiguity of the originaL 
But again, if Judas were the brother of James, would not the 
Evangelist's words have run more naturally 'James the son of Al- 
phaeus and Jude his brother,' or 'James and Jude the sons of 
Alphseus,' as in the case of the other pairs of brothers 1 Then again, 
if Simon Zelotes is not a brother of James, why is he inserted by Sfc 
Luke between the two ? If he also is a brother, why is the designa- 
tion of brotherhood (laKiafiov) attached to the name of Judas onlyl 

^ See the detached note, p. 95. ring to ftatnre, as appears from Plato, 

* As in Xen. Mem, i. 4, 7 'kpurrb- 8ymp, 173 b; and m Arist. Ban. ^69 
tiifiw Tbv fUKp^ iriK€LKo6fitifmff refer- KXci^^t 6 fUKp6f, 
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Moreover in the different lists of the three Evangelists the 
Apostle in question is designated in three different ways. In St 
Matthew (x. 3) he is called Lebbaeus (at least according to a highly 
probable reading); in St Mark (iiL 18) Thadd«usj and in St Luke 
' Jude of James.' St John again having occasion to mention him 
(xiv. 22) distinguishes him by a negative, 'Judas not Iscariot*.' Is 
it possible, if he were the Lord's brother Judas, he would in all 
these places have escaped being so designated, when this designation 
would have fixed the person meant at once ) 

(6) Lastly; in order to maintain the Hieronymian theory it is (6) Punc- 
necessary to retain the common punctuation of John xix. 25, thus J*^' ' 
making 'Mary of Clopas* the Virgin's sister. But it is at least « 5. 
improbable that two sisters should have borne the same name. The 
case of the Herodian femily is scarcely parallel, for Herod was a 
famUy name, and it is unlikely that a humble Jewish household 
should have copied a practice which must lead to so much confusion. 
Here it is not unlikely that a tradition underlies the Peshito render- 
ing which inserts a conjunction: <His mother and his mother's 
sister, and Mary of Cleophas and Mary Ma^;dalene V The Greek at 



tuation of 
xix. 



* The perplexity is increased by the 
Cnretonian Syriac, which for *JMat 06% 
h laKfipu&rns reads pOO^Z ]>OQl^, 
'Jndas Thomas,' i. e. 'Judas the Twin.' 
It seems therefore that the translator 
took the person intended by St John to 
be not the Judas Jaeobi in the list of 
theTweWe, bnt the Thomas DidymvSy for 
Thomas was commonly called Jadas in 
the Syrian Church; e.g. Easeb. H, E. 
I. 13 'lot^af b KcX Ou/AaSf and Acta 
Thomas i *lo^^ Bto/if rtf Ktd Aidd/ufi 
(ed. Tisch. p. 190); see ABHemani, BibL 
Orient i. pp. 100, 318; Cureton's Syriae 
Qospds, p. li, Anc Syr. Documents, p. 
33. As Thomas {AISv/aos), 'the Twin,' 
is properly a surname, and this Apostle 
must haye had some other name, there 
seems no reason for doubting this very 
early tradition that he also was a Jude. 
At the same time it is highly impro- 
bable that St John should have called 
the same Apostle elsewhere Thomas 
(Joh. xL 16, xiY. 5, XX. 94 etc.) and here 
Judas, and we may therefore conclude 
that he is speaking of different persons 
in the two cases. The name of the 
other brother is supplied in Clem, Horn. 

GAL. 



n. I, wpoa^Ti d^ Oa/JLas xal 'EXi^^pot 

Ol HSv/AOL 

The Thebaic version again for o&x 
6 ^IffKapu&Tfft substitutes 6 KfUfwiryii. 
Similarly in Matth. x. 3 for QaMoXot 
some of the most important less of the 
Old Latin haye 'Judas Zelotes;' and in 
the Canon of Gelasius Jude the writer 
of the Epistle is so designated. This 
points to some connexion or confusion 
with Simon Zelotes. See aboye, p. 252, 
note. 

* See Wieseler, Die SShne Zebeddi 
etc. p. 673. This writer identifies the 
sister of the Lord's mother (John xix. 
35) with Salome (Mark xy. 40, xyi. i), 
who again is generally identified with 
the mother of Zebedee's children (Matt, 
xxyii. 56) ; and thus James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, are made cousins 
of our Lord. Compare the pseudo-Pa- 
pias, p. 165, note ; and see the yarious 
reading *lwiMtnfs for 'Icoo^^ in the list 
of the Lord's brethren in Matth. xiii. 
55. But as we are told that there were 
inany other women present also (Mark 
xy. 41, corap. Luke xxiv. 10), — one of 
whom, Joanna, is mentioned by name— 

17 
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all eyents admits, even if it does not &yonr, this interpretation, for 
the arrangement of names in couples has a parallel in the lists of 
the Apostles (e. g. Matth. x. 2—4). 
Jerome*! I have shown then, if I mistake not, that St Jerome pleaded 

^yP?*^^ no traditional authority for his theory, and that therefore the evi- 
abaodoned dence in its iavour is to be sought in Scripture alon& I have 
examined the scriptural evidence, and the conclusion seems to be, 
that though this hypothesis, supplemented as it has been by subse- 
quent writers, presents several striking coincidences which attract 
attention^ yet it involves on the other hand a combination of diffi- 
culties — ^many of these arising out of the very elements in the 
hyx)othesia which produce the coincidences — which more than coun- 
terbalances these secondary arguments in its favour, and in fact must 
lead to its rejection, if any hypothesis less burdened with difficulties 
can be found, 
and re- Thus, as compared with the Hieronymian view, both the Epi- 

placed by p}janian and the Helvidian have higher claims to acceptance. They 
remaining both assign to the word brethren its natural meaning; they both 
^^^* recognise the main facts related of the Lord's brethren in the Gos- 

pels — ^their unbelief, their distinctness from the Twelve, their con- 
nexion with Joseph and Mary — ^and they both avoid the other 
difficulties which the Hieronymian theory creates. 
A coin- And moreover they both exhibit a coincidence which deserves 

dence com- ^^« j^ ^^^ short time before the Lord's death His brethren 

mon to 

both. refuse to accept His mission: they are still unbelievers. Immedi- 

ately after His ascension we find them gathered together with the 
Apostles, evidently recognising Him as their Master. Whence comes 
this change 1 Surely the crucifixion of one who professed to be the 
Messiah was not likely to bring it about. He had claimed to be 
King of Israel and he had been condemned as a malefactor: He 
had promised his followers a triumph and he had left them per- 
secution. "Would not all this confirm rather than dissipate their 
former unbelief? An incidental statement of St Paul explains all; 
' Then He was seen of James.' At the time when St Paul wrote, 

both these identifications must be con- places (pp. 387, 541, the exception being 
sidered precarious. It would be strange p. 445) a stop is put after 'His mo- 
that no hint should be given in the thqr's sister/ thus separating the words 
Gospels of the relationship of the sons from 'Mary of Cleophas' and suggest, 
of Zebedee to our Lord, if it existed. ing by punctuation the same interpreta- 
The Jerusalem Syriac lectionary tion which the Peshito fixes by insert- 
gives the passage Joh. xix. 25 not less ing a conjunction, 
than three times. In two of these 
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there was but one person eminent enough in the Church to be called 
James simply without any distinguishing epithet — the Lord's brother, 
the bishop of Jerusalem. It might therefore reasonably be con- 
cluded that this James is here meant And this view is confirmed 
by an extant fragment of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
the most important of all the apocryphal gospels, which seems to 
h&ve preserved more than one tnie tradition, and which expressly 
relates the appearance of our Lord to His brother James ^ after His 
ascension. 

This interposition, we may suppose, was the turning point in 
the religious life of the Lord's brethren; the veil was removed at 
once and for ever from their hearts. In this way the antagonistic 
notices in the Grospels — first the disbelief of the Lord's brethren, 
and then their assembling together with the Apostles — are linked 
together; and harmony is produced out of discord. 

Two objections however are brought against both these theories, Objectiona 
which the Hieronymian escapes. to both. 

(i) They both, it is objected, assume the existence of two pairs (i) Repeti- 
of cousins bearing the same names, James and Joseph the sons of *'**" °^ 
Alphieus, and James and Joseph th<e Lord's brothers. If moreover 
we accept the statement of Hegesippus' that James was succeeded 
in the bishopric of Jerusalem by Symeon son of Clopas, and also 
admit the identification of Clopas with Alphseus, we get a third name 
Symeon or Simon common to the two familiea Let us see what 
this objection really amounts to. 

It will be seen that the cousinhood of these persons is represented Coasinhood 
as a cousinhood on the mothers' side, and that it depends on three °^ Ti » 
assumptions ; (i) The identification of James the son of Alphseus 
in the list of the Twelve with James the little the son of Mary : 
(2) The identification of 'Mary of Clopas' in St John with Mary 
the mother of James and Joses in the other Evangelists : (3) The 
correctness of the received punctuation of John xix. 25, which makes 
*Mary of Clopas' the Virgins sifter. If any one of these be re- 
jected, this cousinhood falls to the ground. Yet of these three 
assumptions the second alone can safely be pronounced more likely 
than not (though we are expressly told that 'many other women' 
were present), for it avoids the unnecessary multiplication of Maries. 
The first must be considered highly doubtful, seeing that James 
was a very common name; while the third is most improbable, for it 

1 See below, p. 266, " See below, p. 269. 
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giyes two sisters both called Mary — a difficulty £ar soipassing that 
of sapposing two or even three cousins bearing the same name. On 
the other hand, i^ admitting the second identification and supply- 
ing the ellipsiB in ^Mary of Clopas' by 'wife,'' we combine with it the 
statement of Hegesippus' that Clopas the &ther of Symeon was brother 
or fathers* of Joseph, we get three cousins, James, Joses, and Symeon, on their 
J^^j'^^'^ycrfW*^ dde. Yet this result again must be considered on the whole 
improbable. I see no reason indeed for doubting the testimony of 
Hegesippus, who was perhaps bom during the lifetime of this 
Symeon, and is likely to have been well informed. But the chances 
are against the other hypotheses, on which it depends, being both 
of them correct The identification of Clopas and Alphseus will still 
remain an open question'. 



^ As 4 "ToO KXwrd may mean either 
the daughter or the wife or the moiher 
of Clopas, this expressioii has been com. 
Inned with the statement of Hegesippus 
in yarioos ways. See for instance the 
apocryphal gospels, Paeudo-Matth, Ev- 
»«^. 3« («d. Tisch. p. 104), Evang. Inf. 
Arab, 29 (ib. p. 186), and the marginal 
note on the Fhiloxenian yersion, Joh. 
xiz. 95, besides other references which 
will be giyen in the account of the pa- 
tristic authorities. 

* The statement of Hegesippus sug- 
gests a solution which would remoye the 
difficulty. We might suppose the two 
Maries to haye been called sisters, as 
haying been married to two brothers ; but 
is there any authority for ascribing to 
the Jews an extension of the term * sister* 
which modem usage scarcely sanctions t 

' Of the three names AlphcBUi (the 
father of Leyi or Matthew, Mark ii. 14, 
and the father of James, Matt z. 3, 
Mark iiL 18, Luke yi. 15, Acts i. 13), 
CUypa* (the husband or father or son of 
Msjy, Joh. nx. 15), and Cfleopas (the ^ 
disciple journeying to Emmaus, Luke 
zxiy. 18), it is considered that the two 
former are probably identical, and the 
two latter certainly distinct. Both po- 
sitions may be disputed with some rea- 
son. In forming a judgment, the fol- 
lowing points deserye to be considered ; 
(j) In the Greek text there is no yaria- 
tion of reading worth mentioning ; Clo- 
pas is certainly the reading in St John, 
and Cleopas in St Luke. (1) The yer- 



sions howeyer bring them together 
Cleopse (or Cleophse) is read in the Fe- 
shito. Old Latin, Memphitic, Yulgate, 
and Armenian texts of St John. (3) Of 
these the evidence of the Peshito is par- 
ticularly important in a matter relating 
to Aramaic names. While for 'AX^oZof 
in all five places it restores what was 
doubtless the original Aramaic form 
\ . a\\ ^ > Ghalphu; on the other 
hand, it giyes the same word [ow^ > Vn 
KleSpha (i. e. KKe&ras) in Luke xxiv. 18 
and in John xix. 25, if the printed texts 
may be trusted. The Jerusalem Syriac 
too renders EXonrat by «CQ£Kl^XO; 
(Kleopha"*), and 'AX^oTof by - .|^\^> 
(Ohalphai). (4) The form KXvras, which 
St John's text giyes, is confirmed by 
Hegesippus (Easeb. ff, E. m. 11), and 
there is eyery reason to belieye that this 
was a common mode of writing sGine 
proper name or other with those ac- 
quainted with Aramaic ; but it is di£B- 
cult to see why, if the word intended 
to be represented were Chalphai, they 
should not haye reproduced it more 
exactly in Greek. The name XoX^ 
in fact does occur in i Mace. xL 7a 
(5) It is true that KXedxaf is strictly a 
Greek name contracted from KXc^a- 
T/wr, like'Air/xas from* ArrbraTpos, etc. 
But it was a common practice with the 
Jews to adopt the genuine Greek name 
which bore the closest resemblance in 
sound to their own Aramaic name, either 
side by side with it or in place of it, as 
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Bai^ whether thej were oonsiiis or not^ does the fact of two The names 
fiunilies having two or three names in common constitute any real ^,5^°^' 
difficulty 9 Is not this a frequent occurrence among ourselves f It 
must be remembered too that the Jewish names in ordinary use at 
this time were veiy few, and that these three, James, Joees, and 
Symeon, were among the most common, being consecrated in the 
afiections of the Jews from patriarchal times. In the list of the 
Twelve the name of James appears twice, Symeon twice. In the 
New Testament no less than twelve persons bear the name of 
SymeoQ or Simon, and nearly as many that of Joseph or Joses*. 



Smon for Symeon, Jason for Jeaiu; 
and thm a man, whose real Aramaic 
name was Clopas, might gredzethe word 
and can himself Cleopas. On these 
gromids it i^peais to me that, viewing 
the question as one of names merely, it 
is quite as reasonable to identify Glopas 
with Gleopas as with Alphaens. Bat the 
identification of names does not cany 
with it the identification of persons. 
St Paul's Epaphras for instance is pro- 
bably a different person- from his £p- 
aphroditos. 

A Jewish name 'Alfios' occurs in 
an inscription altivs . jvda . aroov . 
ABOOSIHAGOGVS (Inscr. Gudii, p. cdxiii. 
5), and possibly this is the Latin sub- 
stitute for Chalphai or Ghalphi, as 'AX- 
^aZos is the Greek; Alfius being a not 
unoonmion Latin name. One would be 
tempted to set down his namesake also^ 
the 'fenerator Alfius' or 'Alphius' of 
Horace {Epod. ii. 6j, see Columella^ i. 
7. 3) for a fellow-countryman, if his 
talk were not so pagan. 

1 I am azgoing on the supposition 
that Joses and Joseph are the same 
name, but this is at least doubtfuL In 
St Matthew, according to the best au- 
thorities!, the Lord's brother (ziii 55) is 
'Ifitfoi^, the son of Maiy (zxviL 56) 
Iwa^f. In St Mark on the other 
hand the latter word is found (the geni- 
tive being differently written 'ItMnfrot 
or IcM^, though probably Tregelles is 
right in preferring the former in all 
three passages), whether referring to 
the Lord's brother (ri. 3) or to the son 
of Mazy (zv. 40, 47). Thus if existing 
autiiorities in the text of St Biark are 



to be trusted, there is no distinction be- 
tween the names. Tet I am disposed 
to think with ^^eseler {die S6hne Ztber 
dm etc p. 678) that St Matthew's text 
suggests the real difference, and that the 
original reading in Mark vi. 3 was loi- 
ai^; but if so, the corruption was 
very ancient and very general, for 'Ibi- 
ffii^ is found in K alone of the uncial 
manuscripts. A similar confusion of 
these names appears in the case of Bar- 
sabbas, Acts i 33, and Barnabas, iv. 36 ; 
in the former case we should probably 
read 'Joses,' In the latter almost cer- 
tainly 'Joseph,' thus interchanging the 
readings of tiie received text. I am dis- 
posed to think the identification of the 
names Joses and Joseph improbable for 
two reasons: (i) It seems unlikely that 
the same name should be represented in 
Greek by two such divergent forms as 
'Icarus, making a genitive IwrrfroSy and 
'Iwtf^ or 'loMn^os, which perhaps (re- 
placed by a genuine Greek name) became 
'Biyi/iffiTTos, (2) The Peshito in the case of 
the commoner Hebrew or Aramaic names 
restores the original form in place of the 
somewhat disfigured Greek equivalent, 
e. g. Juchanon for ^Iwdnrffs, Zabdai for 
Zc^cdcubf . Following this rule, it ought, 
if the names were identical, to have re- 
stored .g>rfv^ . (Joseph) for the Greek 
IfiM^, in place of which it has |rf; ^o , 
(Jon, Jausi, or jQsi). [On the other 
hand, similar instances of abbreviation, 
e. g. Ashe for Asher, Jochana for Jo- 
chanan, Shabba for Shabbath, are pro- 
duced; see DelitzBch in Laurent, Neu- 
tat. Stud. p. 168]. 
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In the index to Josephus may be counted nineteen Josephs, and 
twenty-five Simons \ 

And moreover is not the difficulty^ if difficulty there be, di- 
minished rather than increased on the supposition of the cousinhood 
of these two families ? The name of a common ancestor or a common 
relative naturally repeats itself in households connected with each 
other. And from this point of view it is worthy of notice that the 
names in question actually occur in the genealogies of our Lord. 
Joseph's father is Jacob or James in St Matthew (i. 15, 16); and 
in St Luke's table, exclusively of our Lord's reputed father, the name 
Joseph or Joses occurs twice at least' in a list of thirty-four direct 
ancestors. 
^) ^yy (2) When a certain Mary is described as *the mother of James', 
of James.* is it not highly probable that the person intended should be the 
most celebrated of the name — James the Just, the bishop of Jeru- 
salem, the Lord's brother? This objection to both the Epiphanian 
and Helvidian theories is at first sight not without force, but it will 
not bear examination. Why, we may ask, if the best known of 
all the Jameses were intended here, should it be necessary in some 
passages to add the name of a brother Joses also, who was a person 
of no special mark in the Church (Matt, xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40)? 
Why again in others should this Mary be designated *the mother 
of Joses' alone (Mark xv. 47), the name of his more famous brother 
being suppressed? In only two passages is she called simply Hbe 
mother of James'; in Mark xvi. i, where it is explained by the 
fuller description which has gone before Hhe noiother of James 
and Joses' (xv. 40); and in Luke xxiv. 10, where no such ex- 
planation can be given. It would seem then that this Maiy and 
this James, though not the most &mous of their respective names 
and therefore not at once distinguishable when mentioned alone, 
were yet sufficiently well known to be discriminated from others, 
when their names appeared in conjunction. 
The two The objections then which may be brought against both these 

compared, t^^eories in common are not very serious ; and up to this point in 
the investigation they present equal claims to acceptance. The next 

* The popularity of this name is pro- 'Iwo-^x '''^^y he a corruption for 'Iwo^^ 

hably due to Sunon Maocabseus. through the confusion of f) and T, which 

' And perhaps not more than twice in their older forms resemble each other 

'lw<r^0 (vv. 24, 30). In ver. 26 'Iw<r^x closely; but if so, it is a corruption not 

seems to be the right reading, where the of St Luke's text, but of the Hebrew or 

received text has 'Icuo-i}^ ; and in ver. Aramaic document from which the ge- 

29 ^Irfffov, where it has 'IbHr^. Possibly nealogy was derived. 
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step will be to compare them together, in order to decide which 
of the two most yield to the other. 

1. The Epiphanian view assumes that the Lord's brethren had (0 Rel*- 
really no relationship with Him; and so &r the Helvidian has brethren 
the advantage. But this advantage is rather seeming than real, to Joseph 
It is very natural that those who called Joseph His .fiither should ^* 
call Joseph's sons His brethren. And it must be remembered that 

this designation is given to Joseph not only by strangers from whom 
at all events the mystery of the incarnation was veiled, but by 
the Lord's mother herself who knew all (Luke iL 48). Nor again 
is it any argument in favour of the Helvidian account as' compared 
with the Epiphanian, that the Lord's brethren are found in company 
of Mary rather than of Joseph. Joseph appears in the evangelical 
history for the last time when Jesus is twelve years old (Luke iL 43); 
during the Lord's ministry he is never once seen, though Mary 
comes forward again and again. There can be little doubt therefore 
that he had died meanwhile. 

2. Certain expressions in the evaDgelical sarratives are said to («) Virgin- 
imply that Mary bore other children besides the Lord, and it is ^ ^^ ^^' 
even asserted that no unprejudiced person could interpret them 
otherwise. The justice of this charge may be fedrly questioned. The 
context in each case seems to suggest another explanation of these 
expressions, which does not decide anything one way or the other. 

St Matthew writes that Joseph ' knew not' his wife ' till (a;(pis ov) 
she brought forth a son' (i. 25)*; while St Luke speaks of her bring- 
ing forth her firstborn son' (ii. 7.) St Matthew's expression how- 
ever, ' tiU she brought forth', as appears from the context, is intended 
simply to show that Jesus was not begotten in the course of nature ; 
and thus, while it denies any previous intercourse with her husband, 
it neither asserts nor implies any subsequent intercourse'. Again, 
the prominent idea conveyed by the term ' firstborn' to a Jew would 
be not the birth of other children, but the special consecration 
of this one. The typical reference in fact is foremost in the mind 
of St Luke, as he himself explains it, ' Every nude that openeth the 
uxymb shall be called holy to the Lord' (iL 23). Thus * firstborn' does 
not necessarily suggest * later-bom,' any more than 'son' suggests 
'daughter.' The two words together describe the condition under 
which in obedience to the law a child was consecrated to God. The 

^ rhw TpoT&TOKop ought to be re- ' For parallel instances see Mill, 

jected from St Matthew's text, having p. 304 sqq. 
been interpolated from Lake iL 7. 
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'firstborn son' is in fact the Evangelist's equivalent for the 'male 
that openeth the womb.' 

It may indeed be fidrlj urged that^ if the Evangelists had con- 
sidered the perpetual virginity of the Lord's mother a matter of such 
paramount importance as it was held to be in the fourth and follow- 
ing centuries, they would have avoided 'expressions which are at 
least ambiguous and might be taken to imply the contrary; but 
these expressions are not in themselves &tal to such a belie£ 

Whether in itself the sentiment on which this belief was founded 
be true or fiJse, is a fit subject of enquiry ; nor can the present 
question be considered altogether without reference to it. If it be 
true, then the Epiphanian theory has an advantage over the Hel- 
vidian, as respecting or at least not disregarding it ; if false, then it 
may be thought to have suggested that theory, as it certainly did 
the Hieronymian, and to this extent the theory itself must lie 
under suspicion. Into this enquiry however it will not be necessary 
to enter. Only let me say that it is not altogether correct to repre- 
sent this belief as suggested solely by the &lse asceticism of the early 
Church which exalted virginity at the expense of married life. It 
appears in fitct to be due quite as much to another sentiment which 
the fathers fantastically expressed by a comparison between the con- 
ception and the burial of our Lord. As after death His body was 
placed in a sepulchre 'wherein never man before was laid/ so it 
seemed fitting that the womb consecrated by His presence should 
not thenceforth have borne any offspring of man. It may be 
added also, that the Epiphanian view prevailed especially in Pales- 
tine where there was less disposition than elsewhere to depreciate 
married life, and prevailed too at a time when extreme ascetic views 
had not yet mastered the Church at large. 
(3) Cor 3. But one objection has been hurled at the Helvidian theory 

ing wori. ^^^^ ^"^^^ ^^'^» *^^ ^ ^* seems to me with fatal effect^ which is 
powerless against the Epiphanian^. Our Lord in His dying moments 
commended his mother to the keeping of St John ; 'Woman, behold 
thy son.' The injunction was forthwith obeyed, and 'from that 
hour that disciple took her unto his own home' (John xix. 26, 27). 
Yet according to the Helvidian view she had no less than four 
sons besides daughters living at the time. Is it conceivable that 
our Lord would thus have snapped asunder the most sacred ties of 

^ This argument is brought forward who all held the view which I have de- 
not only by Jerome, but also by Hilary signated by the name of the last of the 
of Poitiers, Ambrose, and Epiphanius, Uu-ee. 
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natural affection? The difficulty is not met by the &ct that her 
own sons were still anbelievers. This &ct would scarcely have been 
allowed to override the paramount duties of filial piety. But even 
when so explained, what does this hypothesis reqitire us to believe ? 
Though within a few days a special appearance is vouchsafed to one 
of these brethren, who is destined to rule the mother Church of 
Jerusalem, and all alike are converted to the faith of Christ ; yet 
she, their mother, living in the same city and joining with them in a 
common worship (Acts L 14), is consigned to the care of a stranger 
of whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate. 

Thus it would appear that^ taking the scriptural notices alone, Gonda- 
the Hieronymian account must be abandoned ; while of the re- "®°' 
maining two the balance of the argument is against the Helvidian 
and in favour of the Epiphanian. To what extent the last men- 
tioned theory can plead the prestige of tradition, will be seen from 
the following catena of references to the fathers and other early 
Christian writings ^ 



^ [The testimony of Papias is £re- 
quently quoted at the head of the pa- 
tristic authorities^ as fihvouriDg the view 
of Jerome. The passage in question is 
an extract^ to which the name of this 
very ancient writer is prefixed, in a 
Bodleian xs, no. 9397, of the date 
1303 or 1303. It is given in Orahe's 
Spicil n. p. 34, Eouth*s JRd, Saer, I. 
p. 16, and runs as follows: 'Maria 
mater Domini : Maria QeophsB, sive 
Alphei uxor, qusa Aiit mater Jaoobi 
episoopi et apostoli et Symonis et 
Thadei et cujusdam Joseph : Maria Sa- 
lome uxor Zebedei mater Joannis evan- 
gelistffi et Jacobi : Maria Magdalene : 
]st» quatuor in Eyangelio reperiuntur. 
Jacobus et Judas et Joseph filii erant 
matertersd Domini ; Jacobus quoque et 
Joannes alterius matertere Domini fue- 
runt filii. Maria Jacobi minoris et 
Joseph mater, uxor Alphei, soror fuit 
Marifld roatris Domini, quam Cleophie 
Joannes nominat vel a patre Tel a gen- 
tilitatia familia vel alia causa. Maria 
Salome a viro vel a vico didtur : hano 
eandem Cleophie quidam dicunt quod 
duos yiros habuerit. Maria didtur 
illuminatrix slve stella maris, genuit 
enim lumen mundi; sermone autem 
Syro Domina nuncupatur^ quia genuit 



Dominum.' Grabe's description 'ad 
marginem expresse adscriptum lego 
Pajpia* is incorrect; the name is not in 
the margin but over the passage as a 
title to it. The authenticity of this 
fragment is accepted by Mill, p. 338, and 
byDeanAlfordonMatth.xiii.55. Two 
writers also in SmUh*i BUUieal Diction^ 
wry (s. yy. 'Brother* and 'James'), re- 
spectiyely impugning and maintaining 
the Hieronymian yiew, refer to it with- 
out suspicion. It is strange that able 
and intelligent critics should not haye 
seen through a fabrication which is so 
manifestly spurious. Not to mention 
the difficulties in which we are inyolyed 
by some of the statements, the following 
reasons seem conclusiye ; (i) The last 
sentence 'Maria dioitur etc.' is eyidently 
yery late, and is, as Dr Mill says, 'justly 
rejected by Grabe.' Grabe says, 'ad- 
didit is qui descripsit ex suo ;' but the 
passage is continuous in the MB, and 
there is neither more nor less authority 
for assigning this to Papias than the 
remainder of the extract, (i) The state- 
ment about 'Maria uxor Alphei' is taken 
from Jerome (adv, Helvid.) almost word 
for word, as Dr Mill has seen; and it is 
purely arbitrary to reject this as spuri- 
ous and accept the rest as genuine. 
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Hebrew i. The GosPEL AOCOBDINO TO THB HEBREWS, one of the earliest 

^^ and most respectable of the apocryphal narratives, related that the 
Lord after His resurrection ' vent to James and appeared to bim ; 
for James had sworn that he would not eat bread from that hour 
in which the Lord had drunk the cup (biberat calicem Dominus), 
till he saw Him risen from the dead.' Jesus therefore 'took bread 
and blessed it and brake it and gaye it to James the Just and said to 
him, ' My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man has risen from 
the dead ' (Hieron. de vir, iUustr. 2). I have adopted the reading 
* Dominus,' as the Greek translation has Kvpcos, and it also suits the 
context better ; for the point of time which we should naturally 
expect is not the institution of the eucharist but the Lord's deaths 
Our Lord had more than once spoken of His sufferings under the 
image of draining the cup (Matt xx. 22^ 23; xxvi 39, 42; Mark 
X* 3^9 39 j ^^' 3^} I^^o TJoL 42); and He is represented as using 
this metaphor here. If however we retain 'Domini/ it must be 
allowed that the writer represented James the Lord's brother as 
present at the last supper, but it does not follow that he regarded 
him as one of the Twelve. He may have assigned to him a sort of 
exceptional position such as he holds in the Clementines, apart from 
and in some respects superior to the Twelve, and thus his presence 
at this critical time would be accounted for. At all events this pas- 

(3) The writingi of Papias were in Je- printed four times in the I5tli century 
rome's handa, and, eager as he was under the name of the Lexicon or 
to claim the support of authority, he Vocabulist. I have not had access to 
could not have failed to refer to testi- a printed copy, but there is a hs of the 
mony which was so important and work (marked Kk. 4. 1) in the Cam- 
which so entirely confirmed his view bridge University Library, the know- 
in the most minute points. Nor is it ledge of which I owe to H. Bradshaw 
conceivable that a passage like this, ^Bq.y Fellow of King's Collie. The 
commg from so early a writer, should variations from the Bodleian extract are 
not have impressed itself very strongly unimportant. It is strange that though 
on the ecclesiastical tradition of the Grabe actually mentions the later Pa- 
early centuries, whereas in fact we pias the author of the Dictionaiy, and 
discover no traces of it.] Bouth copies his note, neither the one 
For these reasons the extract seemed nor the other got on the right track, 
to me manifestly spurious ; but I might I nuide the discovery while the first 
have saved myself the trouble of ex- edition of this work was passing through 
amining the Bodleian MS and writing the press. 

these remarks, if I had known at the ^ There might possibly have been 

time, that the passage was written by a an ambiguity in the Hebrew original 

medieval namesake of the bishop of owing to the absence of case endings, 

Hierapolis, Papias the author of the as Blom suggests (p. 83): but it is more 

' Elementarium,' who lived in the i ith probable that a transcriber of Jerome 

century. This seems to have been a carelessly wrote down the fii.TniliM» 

standiurd work in its day, and was phrase 'the cup of the Lord.' 
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gage confirms the tradition that the James mentioned by St Paul 
(i Cor. XV. 7) was the Lord's brother; while at the same time it is 
characteristic of a Judaic writer whose aim it would be to glorify 
the head of His Church at all hazards, that an appearance, which 
seems in reality to have been youchsafed to this James to win him 
over from his unbelief, should be represented as a reward for his 
devotion. 

2. The Gospel aocordiko to Peteb was highly esteemed by the Goapel of 
Docetse of the second century. Towards the close of that century, ^®*®'' 
Serapion, bishop of Antioch, found it in circulation at Rhossus a 
Cilician town, and at first tolerated it : but finding on examination 

that, though it had much in common with the Gospels recognised 
by the Catholic Church, there were sentiments in it favourable to 
the heretical views that were secretly gaining ground there, he for- 
bad its use. In the fragment of Serapion preserved by Eusebius 
{H. E, VI. 12)^, from which our information is derived, he speaks of 
this apocryphal work as if it had been long in circulation, so that 
its date must be about the middle of the second century at the latest, 
and probably somewhat earlier. To this gospel Origen refers, as 
stating that the Lord's brethren were Joseph's sons by a former 
wife and thus maintaining the virginity of the Lord's mother*. 

3. Protevanoelium Jacobt, a purely fictitious but very early ProteTan- 
narrative, dating probably not later than bhe middle of the second ^fJJ^"' *°*^ 
century, represents Joseph as an old man when the Virgin was ciyphal go- 
espoused to him, having sons of his own (§ 9, ed. Tisch. p. 18) but ^P®"** 

no daughters (§ i7> p. 31), and James the writer of the account ap- 
parently as grown up at the time of Herod's death (§ 25, p. 48). 
Following in this track, subsequent apocryphal narratives give a 
similar account with various modifications, in some cases naming 
Joseph's daughters or his wife. Such are the Paeudo-McUikoei Evang. 
(§ 32, ed. Tisch. p. 104), Evcmg, de Nativ, Mar, (§ 8, ib, p. iii), His- 
toria Joseph, (§ 2, ib, p. 116), Evcmg, Thomce (§ 16, p. 147), Evcmg, 
In/arU, Arab, (§ 35, p. 191), besides the apocryphal Gospels mentioned 
by Jerome {Comm, in Matth, T. vn. p. 86) which were difierent fix)m 
any now extant ^ Doubtless these accounts, so far as they step be- 
yond the incidents narrated in the Canonical Gospels^ are pure fabri- 
cations, but the fabrications would scarcely have tak^n this form, if 
the Hieronymian view of the Lord's brethren had been received or 

^ For this fragment aee Routb's * See below, p. 273. 

Jtd. Sacr. I. p. 451, and Westcott, Hit* ' As appears from the fact mentioned 

tory of the Canon, p. 444. by Jerome; see aboye, p. 254, note 3. 
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even known when they were written. It is to these sources that 

Jerome refers when he taunts the holders of the Epiphanian view 

with following * deliramenta apocaTphorum.' 

Older Yer- 4. The Easuest Versions, with the exception of the Old Latin 

"*"* which translated the Greek literally and preserved the same ambi- 

goities, give renderings of certain, passages bearing on the subject| 

which are opposed to the Hieronymiau view. The Curetoniak 

Stbiao translates Mapia l(ucoS/?ov (Luke xxiv. 10) ' Mary the daugUer 

of James.' The Feshfto in John xix. 25 has, 'His mother and His 

mother's sister cmd Mary of Cleopha and Mary Magdalene / and in 

Lake vi 16, Acts i. 13, it renders 'Judas son of James.' The oldest 

of the I^^yptian versions again, the Thebaic, in John xix. 25 gives 

* Idsry dcmgJUer of Clopas^' and in Acts L 13 ' Judas son of James.' 

ClflUMii- 5- ^® Clementike Homilies, written, ifc would appear, not 

tin*. late in the second centuiy to support a peculiar phase of Ebionism, 

^^^"^^ speak of James as being * called the brother of the Lord,' (o Xcx^cts 

oScX^s Tw Kvptov, XL 35)9 an expression which has been variously 

interpreted as fitvouring all three hypotheses (see Blom, p. 88; Schlie- 

mann, Clement, pp. 8, 213), and is indecisive in itself \ It is more 

important to observe that in the Epistle of Clement prefixed to this 

work and belonging to the same cycle of writings James is styled 

not Apostle, but Bishop of Bishops, and seems to be distinguished 

from and in some respects exalted above the Twelve. 

6. In the portion of the Clementine Becognitions, which seems 
to have been founded on the Ascents of James, another very early 
Ebionite writing', the distinction thus implied in the Homilies is 
explicitly stated. The Twelve Apostles after disputing severally 
with Caiaphas give an account of their conference to James the chief 
of Bishops ; while James the son of Alphseus is distinctly mentioned 
among the Twelve as one of the disputants (i. 59). 
Hegesip- 7* Heoesippus (about 160), a Hebrew Christian of Palestine^ 

piw. writes as follows : 'After the martyrdom of James the Just on the 

same charge as the Bord, his paternal uncle's child Symeon the son of 
Clopas is next made bishop, who was put forward by all as the second 
in succession, being cousin of the Lord ' {jLvra to frnprvp^a-oLi IcucoijSok 
rov ^Vcaiov (o$ koX 6 Kvptov iirl rf avrf ^y<p> WXtv o c/c tov Oeiov avrov 
%)fi€<av o TOV KXanra KadUrraTox iiria-KOiroif ov irpoid€VTO 'nuvT€s ovTa 

^ The word \exBeU is most natur- and thus to favour the Epiphanian Tiew. 

ally taken, I think to refer to the reputed See the expreBsions of HegesippaB, and 

brotherhood of James, as a consequence of Eusebius, pp. a6g, 374. 
of the reputed fatherhood of Joseph, > See the next dissertation. 
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ivvffiov raw Kvpicv Scvrcpov, Euseb. B, E, 22). If the passage be 
correctly rendered thus (and this rendering alone seems intelligible'), 
Hegesippos distinguishes between the relationship of James the 
Lord's brother and Sjmeon His cousin. So again, referring appa- 
rently to this passage, he in another fragment (Euseb. H. E, m. 32) 
speaks of ' the child of the Lord's paternal uncle, the aforesaid Symeon 
son of Glopas' (o ex ^ciov rw KvpCov o 'irpo€ifnffi€yo9 Sv/tccov vio9 KAimra), 
to which Eusebius adds, * for Hegesippus relates that Olopas was the 
brother of Joseph.' Thus in Hegesippus Symeon is never once 
called the Lord's brother, while James is always so designated. And 
this argument powerful in itself is materially strengthened by the 
fact that, where Hegesippus has occasion to mention Jude, he too like 
James is styled 'the Lord's brother/ ' There still survived members 
of the Lord's &mily (oi airo ycKov$ rclu KvpCov) grandsons of Judas 
who was called His brother according to the flesh ' (rov Kara aupKa 
Xeyofiiyav avrov aficX^ov); Euseb. ff. E, UL 20. In this passage the 
word 'called' seems to me to point to the Epiphanian rather than 
the Helvidian view, the brotherhood of these brethren, like the 
fatherhood of Joseph, being reputed but not real. In yet another 
passage (Euseb. H, E, il 23) Hegesippus relates that ' the Church was 
committed in conjunction with the Apostles' to the charge of (810- 
8cp(crai rqv luKkqaiav fiera rwv iiroaroXiay) the Lord's brotheF James, 
who has been entitled Just by all from the Lord's time to our own 
day; for many bore the name of Jamea' From this last pas- 
sage however no inference can be safely drawn ; for, supposing the 
term 'Apostles' to be here restricted to the Twelve, the expression 
fiera rmy airoaroXoiK may distinguish St James ngt Jirom but among 

^ A dififerent meaning however htm more circuitotui mode could well have 
been assigned to the words ; rd\t» and been devised for the purpose of stating 
Se^epw being taken to signify ' another so very simple a fact. Let me add that 
child of his undo, another cousin,' and Eusebius {I, c.) and Epiphanius (^€Bre8. 
thus the passage has been represented pp. 636, 1039, 1046 ed. Petav.) must have 
as favouring the Hieronymian view. So interpreted the words as I have done, 
for instance Mill, p. 353, Schaf, p. 64. Whether adroO should be referred 
On the other huid see Credner, Einl. to 'IdKufiw or to Ed/Kos is doubtfuL If 
P* B7Sf Neander, jyianz. p. 559 (4te to the former, this alone decides the 
aufl.). To this rendering the presence meaning of the passage. This seems the 
of the definite article alone seems fatal more natural reference of the two, but 
(6 ix Beiov. not h-epos rCw ix Behu); the form of expression will admit either, 
but indeed the whole passage appears ' Jerome {de Vir, lUtutr, § 2} care- 
to be framed so as to distinguish the lessly renders it 'post apostolos,' as if 
relationship ofthe two persons; whereas, /lerii rods dToardXovs. Ruffinushasit 
had the author's object been to repre- correctly 'cum apostolis.' 
sent Symeon as a brother of James, no 
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the Apostles; as in Acts v. 29, 'Peter and tlie Apostles an- 
swered.' 

Thus the testimony of Hegesippns seems distinctly opposed to 
the Hieronymian view, while of the other two it &vonrs the Epi- 
phanian rather than the Helvidian. If any doubt still remains, the 
fiict that both Eusebius and Epiphanius, who derived their informs 
tion mainly from Hcgesippus, gave this account of the Lord's brethren 
materially strengthens the position. The testimony of an early Pales- 
tinian writer who made it his business to collect such traditions is of 
the utmost importance. 
Tertul- 8. Tebtulliak*s authority was appealed to by Helyidius, and 

Jerome is content to reply that he was not a member of the Church 
('de Tertnlliano nihil amplius dico quam ecclesise hominem non 
fuisse/ adv. ffelvid. § 17). It is generally assumed in conseqnenoe 
that TertuUian held the Lord's brethren to be sons of Joseph and 
Mary. This assumption, though probable, is not absolutely certain. 
The point at issue in this passage is not the particular opinion of 
Helridius respecting the Lord's brethren, but the virginity of the 
Lord's mother. Acoordiugly in reply Jerome alleges on his own side 
the authority of others*, whose testimony certainly did not go beyond 
this one point and had no reference to the relationship of the Lord's 
brethren Thus too the more distinct passages in the extant writings 
of Tertullian relate to the virginity only (de earn, Christ, c. 23 and 
passim, de manog, c 8). Elsewhere however, though he does not 

^ * Xumquid non poraam tibi totain less referrmg here, 
veterum scriptorum seriem commovere : In Cowper's Syriae MtsceU. p. 61, 
Ignatianiy Polyoarpuni,^Iren8eum, Jus- I find an extract, 'Justin one of the 
tinum Martyrem, multosque alios apo- authors who were in the days of Augns- 
stolicos et eloquentes Tiros V (ad/v, tus and Tiberius and Gains wrote in the 
Htlvid, 17). I have already (p. 129, third discourse: That Mary the Gali- 
note 3) mentioned an instance of the lean, who was the mother of Cbxist who 
unfair way in which Jerome piles toge- was crucified in Jerusalem, had not been 
ther his authorities. In tfaie present case with a husband. And Joseph did not 
we are in a position to test him. Jerome repudiate her, but Joseph continued in 
did not possets any writings of Ignatius holiness without a wife, he and his ^y^ 
which are not extant now ; and in no sons by a former wife : and Mary con- 
place does this apostolic father maintain tinued without a husband.' The editor 
the perpetual virginity of St Mary. In assigns this passage to Justin Martyr; 
one remarlcable passage indeed (Ephes, but not to mention the anachronism, 
19), which is several times quoted by the whole tenour of the passage and the 
subsequent writers, he speaks of the immediate neighbourhood of similar 
virginity of Mary as a mystery, but this extracts shew that it was intended for 
refers distinctly to the time before the the testimony (unquestionably sparions) 
birth of our Lord. To this passage of some contemporary heathen writer 
which he elsewhere quotes (Comment, in to the facts of the Gospel. 
Matth. T. VII. p. 12), Jerome is doubt- 
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directly state it^ bis argament seems to imply that the Lord's brethroi 
were His brothers in the same sense in which Mary was His mother 
(adv. Marc. iv. ig^de cam. Christ. 7). It is therefore highly probable 
that he held the Helvidian view. Sach an admission from one who 
was so strenuous an advocate of asceticism is worthy of notice. 

9. Clehent of Alsxandbia (about a. d. 200) in a passage of the Clement 
Hypotyposeis preserved in a Latin translation by Cassiodoras (the^^^' 
authorship has been questioned but without sufficient reason*) puts 
forward the Epiphanian solution; 'Jude, who wrote the Catholic 
Epistle, being one of the sons of Joseph and [the Lord's] brother, a Latin 
man of deep piety, though he was aware of his relationship to the **«™«"^ 
Lord, nevertheless did not say he was His brother ; but what said 
he ? Jude the servoffU of Jesua Christy because He was His Lord, but 
brother of Jame$: for this is true; he was his brother, being 
Joseph's [son]" (ed Potter, p. 1007). This statement is explicit. 
On the other hand, owing to an extract preserved in Eusebius, his 
authority is generally claimed for the Hieronymian view; ' Clement,' 
says Eusebius, 'in the sixth book of the Hypotyposeis gives the 
following account : Peter and James and John^ he tells us, afler the Quotations 
resurrection of the Saviour were not ambitious of honowr, though jj ^°*^ 
the preference shown them by the Lord might have entitled them 
to ity but chose James the Just bishop of Jerusalem. The same 
writer too in the seventh book of the same treatise gives this 
account also of him (James the Lord's brother); 'The Lord after 
the resurrection delivered the gnosis to James the Just* and John 

^ We read in CaBsiodonu {de inst out in confinnati<m of this, that while 

<itV. Ztt8); 'InepiBtolasautemcanooioas Clement elsewhere directly quotes the 

ClemeDS Alexandrinus presbyter, qai et Epistle of St Jade, be never refers to 

Stramatens vocatar, id est, in epistola the Epistle of St James. Bnnsen has 

(-am ?) S. Petri prima (-am ?) S. Johannis indaded these notes in his collection of 

prima (-am?)et8ecimda (-amt)et Jacobl fragments of the Hypotyposeis, Anal. 

qnsdamAttieoBermonedeclaravit. Ubi Anten. l p. 325. It should be added 

multa quidem subtiliter sed aliqua in- that the statement about the relation- 

caote loquutus est^ quas nos ita transferri ship of Jude must be Clement's own and 

fecimus in listinum, at exdasis ^uibus- cannothavebeen inserted by Cassiodoras, 

dam offendiculis purificata doctrina ej\is since Cassiodorus in common with the 

securior possit hauriri.' If <Jude' be Latin Church would naturally hold the 

substituted for 'James' this description Hieronymian hypothesis, 
exactly applies to the Latin notes extant * 'Frater erat ejus [filius] Joseph.' 

under the title Adwmbrationes. This was The insertion of 'filius' (with Bunsen) is 

a very easy slip of the pen, and I can necessary for the sense, whether Cassio- 

scarcely doubt that these notes are the dorus had it or not. Perhaps the Greek 

same to which Cassiodorus refers as words were ddcX^f airov tQv 'I<off^, 

taken from the Hypotyposeis of Clement, which would account for the omission. 
Mr We8toott(C7a7Mm, p. 401} has pointed > Credner, EinL p. 585, condemns 
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and Peter. These ddwered it to the rest of the Apostles; and the 
rest of the Apostles to the sevenJtyj of whom Barnabas was one. 
Now there are two Jameses, one the Just who was thrown down from 
'the pinnade (of the temple) and beaten to death with a dnb by afidler, 
and another who was beheaded^ (H. E. n. i). This passage however 
proves nothing. Clement says that there were two of the name of 
James, bat he neither states nor implies that there were two only. 
His sole object was to distinguish the son of Zebedee from the Lord's 
brother; and the son of Alpluens, of whom he knew nothing and 
oonld tell nothing, did not occur to his mind when he penned this 
sentence. There is in this passage nothing which contradicts the 
Latin extract; though indeed in a writer so notoriously uncritical in 
his historical notices' such a contradiction would not be surprising'. 

lo. OBiOEir (t A.D. 253) declares himself very distinctly in fiivour 
of the Epiphanian view, stating that the brethren were sons of 



the words r^ tacat^asipnrioiis. Though 
H might be inferred from the preyious 
extract given by EoselniM that the son 
of Zebedee is meant here, I believe never- 
theleM that they are genuine. For (i) 
They leem to be required aa the motive 
for the explanation which is g^ven after- 
waids of the different persona bearing 
the name James. (2) It jb natural that 
a special prominence should be given to 
the same three Apostles of the Circum- 
cision who are mentioned in 6aL ii. 9 
as the pillan of Jewish Christendom. 
(3) Eusebius introduces the quotation as 
relating to James the Just {refA airrc^, 
which would not be a very good descrip- 
tion if the other James were the promi- 
nent person in the passage. (4) I find 
from Hippolytus that the Ophite account 
singled out James the Lord's brother 
as a possessor of the esoteric gnosis, 
raJOrd 4arv 6xh voKKCgp rdw >J)ytaw r& 
jrc^dXata d ^rffffv rapai^uKiiKU Ma/>t- 
dfjurg tAt *ldKU§w rod Kvplov rbv MeX^, 
HartM, z. 6, p. 95. Clement seems to 
have derived his information from some 
work of a Jewish Gnostic complexion, 
perhaps from the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians with which he was well acquainted 
(Stroma in. pp. 529 sq., 553, ed. Potter); 
and as H^polytus tells us that the 
Ophites made use of this Grospel (r&t ^ 
^(a^Xa7df ra^af rdf vocjclXas h rf hri» 



ypoi^fUiKp Kar' Alywrlovs e^ueyyeKUp 
MtiUwat ixowrtp, lb. v. 7, p. 98), it is 
probable that the account of Clement 
coincided with that of the Ophites. The 
words Tff iiKoiip are represented in the 
Syriac transUtion of Eusebius of which 
the existing MS (Brit. Mus. add. 14,639) 
belongs to the 6th century. 

I hold Tip SiK'aUp therefore to be the 
genuine words of Clement, but I do not 
feel so sure that the dosing explanation 
d6o 9k yeyipturw 'Idxtapoi jr.r.X. is not 
an addition of Eusebius. This I suppose 
to be Bunsen's opinion, for he ends his 
fragment with the preceding words, 
I. p. 3«i- 

^ For instance he distinguished Ce- 
phas of GaL ii. II from Peter (see 
above^ p. 124), and apparently confused 
Philip the deacon with Philip one of the 
Twelve (Euseb. IT. E. UL 30). 

' On the supposition that Clement 
held the Hieronymian theory, as he is 
represented even by those who them- 
selves reject it, the dlenoe of Origen, 
who seems never to have heard of this 
theory, is quite inexplicable. Epi]du^ 
nius moreover, who appears equally 
ignorant of it^ refers to Clement while 
writing on this very subject {ffcBtet. p. 
119, Petav.). Indeed Clement would 
then stand quite alone before the age of 
Jerome. 
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Joseph by a deceased wife'. Elsewhere* indeed he says that St Paul 
'calls this James the Lord's brother, not so much on account of his 
kinsmanship or their companionship together, as on account of his 
character and language,' but this is not inconsistent with the explicit 
statement already referred ta In one passage he writes at some 
length on the subject; ' Some persons, on the ground of a tradition in 
the Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the Book*of James 
(Le. the ProteTangelium), say that the brothers of Jesus were Joseph's 
sons by a former wife to whom he was married before Maiy. Those 
who hold this view wish to preserve the honour of Maiy in virginity 
throughout... And I think it reasonable that as Jesus was the first 
fruit of purity and chastity among men, so Mary was among women : 
for it is not seemly to ascribe the first fruit of virginity to any other 
woman but her' {in MaUK xiiL 55, T. in. p. 462)*. This passage 
shows not only that Origen himself fiivoured the Epiphanian view 
which elsewhere he has directly maintained, but that he was wholly 
unaware of the Hieronymian, the only alternative which presented 
itself being the denial of the perjtetual virginity^ 



^ In Jocmn. ii. 11 {CcOaui Gorder. 
p. 75)> ddcX^ods iihf o6k eXx^ ^ixrec, 
cure Tijs wapBiwov r€Ko6<ni% fr^or ov5^ 
air^ he rod 'Iw<H^ Tvyxin^f^' POfi^ 
TOiyapovw IxfiVf'^^*^^*'' avTov dieXpolf 
viol 'IomH!^ arret ix TpareSnfKvlas ywat- 
K&t : Horn, in Lue. 7 (T. ni. p. 940, ed. 
Delaine), ' Hi enim filii qui Joseph dioe- 
baatur non erant orti de Maria, neque 
est alia scriptura quae ista commemoret.* 
In this latter passage either the trans- 
lator has been confused by the order in 
the original or the words in the trans- 
lation itself have been displaced aod- 
dtintaJly, but the meaning is clear. 

« e. Cels. I. 47 (T. i. p. 363), oi roff- 
ovrcf 5<d r6 wp6s aXfuiTos mtyyerks ^ r^ 
Kou^p airuw iMOffrpotp^p Sav ^d rd 
^$os Kcd t6w X6y<ip. 

• Op. IIL p. 46* sq. Mill, pp. 261^ 
373, has strangely misunderstood the 
purport of this passage. He speaks of 
Origen here as ' teaching the opinion of 
his (James the Jost) being the son of 
Joeefdiy both as the sentiment of a minor- 
ity among right-minded Christians and 
as founded on apocryphal traditions;* 
and so oonsidera the note on John ii. 12, 
already referred to, as 'standingstrajogely 
contrasted ' to Origen> statement here. 

GAL. 



If Dr Mill's attention however had been 
directed to the last sentence, icol dtpuu 
\6yw ^etp K,T.\.f which, though most 
important^ he has himself omitted in 
quoting the passage, he could scarcely 
have failed to see Origen's real meaning. 
* The authority of Bippolytus of 
Portns, a contemporary of Origen, has 
sometimes been alleged in favour of 
Jerome's hypothesis. In the treatise 
De XII ApostolU ascribed to tiiis au- 
thor (ed. Fabric. I. app. p. 30) it is 
said of James the aon of Alplueus, jn^ 
p6aa<ap ip'J€pwMraXiifivw6*Iovdaiup Kara- 
iievadels dptupeZrat xal Odrrerat ixei ira/>d 
Tip nup. He is thus confused or idea* 
tified with James the Lord's brother. 
But this blundering treatise was certainly 
not written by the bishop of Portus : 
see La Moyne in Fabricius, I. p. 84, and 
Bunsen'a IlippU. I. p. (456 .ed. 2). On 
the other hand, in the work De LXX 
Apo$tol{* (Fabricius, i. app. p. 41), 
also ascribed to this writer we find 
among the 70 the name of 'Idxta^s 6 
ddcX^60eof iwlffKOwot ^IcpoaoK^ffuaPi wl^o 
is thus distinguished from the Twelve. 
This treatise also is manifestly spurious. 
Again NioephorusCalliiitus, H, E. 11. 3, 
cites as &om Hippolytus -of Portus an 

18 
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Aposto* I '• The Apostolical Constitutions, the main part of which 

Heal Con- j^n^y perhaps be regarded as a work of the third century, though they 

roceiTed considerable additions in later ages, distinguish James the 

Lord's brother from James the son of Alphseus, making him, like 

St Paul, a supemui^erary apostle, and thus counting fourteen in all 

(vL 12, 13, 14 j compare ii. 55, vii. 46, viii. 4). 

Victor- 12. VicrroRiNUS Petavionensis (about 300) was claimed by Hel- 

inua of yidius as a witness in his own favour. Jerome denied this and put 

in a counter-claim. It may perhaps be inferred from this circumstance 

that Yictorinus did little more than repeat the statements of the 

evangelists respecting the Lord's brethren {ndv, Helvid. 17). 

Eiuebius 1 3. EusEBius OF Ojesakea (+ about 340) distinguished James the 

of CiMarea. i^i^'g brother from the Twelve, representing him as a supernumerary 

apostle like St Paul (Camm, in laai, in Montfaucon's Cdl, J^ov, Fair, 

II. p. 422 ; HiiU Ecd, l 12 ; comp. vil 19). Accordiugly in another 

passage he explains that this James was called the Lord's brother, 

because Joseph was His reputed &ther (Eist, JEccL il i)\ 

Cyril of 1 4' Cyril of Jerusalem (t386) comments on the successive 

Jeruulem. appearances of our Lord related by St Paul, first to Peter, then to 

the Twelve, then to the five hundred, then to James His own brother, 

then to Paul His enemy ; and his language implies that each appear* 

ance was a step in advance of the testimony afforded by the former 

{CcUech. XIV. 21, p. 216, ed. Toutt^e). It may be gathered thence that 



elaborate account of our Lord*8 brethren 935: comp. Ephes. iii. 15 rdr xaripa 

following the Epiphanian view (BLippol. i^ ov trwa trarpik ivoiid^eroL The word 

Op. I. app. '43, ed. Fabric.) ; but this CjpbfMffTO cannot at all events, as Mill 

account seems to be drawn either from (p. 271) seems disposed to think, imply 

Hippolytus the Theban, unless as Bunsen any doubt on the part of Euaebius about 

(L c.) supposes this Theban Hippolytus the parentage of James, for the whole 

be a mythical personage, or from some drift of the passage is plainly against 

forged writings which bore the name of this. The other reading, 6ti h^ koX wtos 

the older Hippolytus. rov *l(aff^<p rod voful^ofi^vov olovel TaTp6s 

^ *IdKu>poy rbp rov Kvplov \ey6fiepop rod Xpiarov, found in some Mss and in 

dd€X06v, Sri 5^ Kol ovTOi rov 'I(a<r^<f> the Syriac version, and preferred by 

(iydfiaa-To arais, rov 5i XptaroO trar^p Blom, p. 98, and Credner, EinL p. 585, 

6 'I{U(n}0, (f fW7j(rr€v0€i<ra ij irapOiuos I cannot but regard as an obvious alter- 

K,T.\. On the whole this passage seems ation of some early transcriber for the 

to be best explained by referring ovros sake of clearness. 

to Ki^pios, But this is not necessary; Compare the expressions in i. 12, eU 

for dvofjid^etrOai (or KaXeiaOai) iraTs riySs bk Kal ovtos tQp tpepopL^vfav ddeX^r ^, 

is a good Greek phrase to denote real and iii. 7, rov Kvplov xpripLari^wp AJbek- 

as well as reputed sonship : as ^sch. <l>bi. He was a reputed brother of the 

Fra^m, 285 a.U* %irr "ArXavros iratSes Lord, because Joseph was Hia reputed 

(apofjLaafUi'ai, Soph. Trctch. 1105 tS r^s father. 
ipiarrfs firjrpbi (i}PofJLa<r/i4poi, Eur. Elect, 
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lie distingiiiahed this James from the Twelve. Am this however is 
onlj an infeieooe from his language and not a direct statement of his 
own, too much stress must not be laid on it In another passage also 
(GiUeeh, rv. 28, p. 65, koI rots dxooroXocs mu lajcu/Sip rm ravnj^ t^ 
ixxXn^ias iwurxoma) Cyril seems to make the same distinction, bnt 
here again the inference is doubtful 

15. HnABY OF PorriEBS (t368) denonnoes those who Maim Hilary of 
authority for their opinion (against the virginity of ihe Lord's ^^*''^"' 
mother) from the fact of its being recorded that our Lord had several 
brothers'; and adds, 'yet if these had been sons of Mary and not 
rather sons of Joseph, the of&pring of a former marriage, she would 

never at the time of the passion have been transferred to the Apostle 
John to be his mother.' (Comm, in MaUL. L T. i. p. dyi* ed. Bened.) 
Thus he not only adopts the Epiphanian solution, but shows himsdf 
entirely ignorant of the Hieronymian. 

16. YicrosiNTJS THE PHiiiOSOPHEB (about 360) takes ct ivq inyictor- 
Gal. L 19 as expressing not eaoeeption bnt opposition^ aad distinctly ^i^^^ 
states that James was not an Apostle : ' Cum autem fratrem dixit^ sopher. 
apostdum negavit' 

17. The Ambbobiax Hilabt (about 375) comments on Gal. L 19 Ambrosi- 
as follows ; *■ The Lord is called the broths of James and the rest in *'^' 
the same way in which He is also designated the son of Joseph. For 

some in a fit of madness impbusly assert and contend that these were 
true brothers of the Lord being sons of Mary, allowing at the same 
time that Joseph, though not His true father, was so called never- 
theless. For if these were His true brothers, then Joseph will be 
His true father; for he who called Joseph His &ther also called 
James and the rest His brothers.' Thus his testimony entirely 
coincides with that of hb greater namesake. He sees only the 
alternative of denying the perpetual virginity as Helvidius did, or 
accepting the solution of the Protevangelium ; and he unhesitatingly 
adopts the latter. 

t8. Basil the Great (t 379) while allowing that the perpetual Basil, 
virginity is not a necet'saiy article of belief yet adheres to it himself 
* since the lovers of Christ cannot endure to hear that the mother of 
God ever ceased to be a virgin' (Horn, in Sanet. Christ, Gen. 11. p. 
600, ed. Gam.)'. As immediately afterwards he refers, in support of 

^ This very moderate expression of ed to an appendix as of doubtful authen- 
opinion is marked by the editors with a ticity. The main argument urged against 
eaute leqendum in the margin ; and in it is the passage here referred to. (See 
Gander's edition the treatise is consign- Gai-nier, T. n. prsef. p. xv.) 

18—2 
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his view, to some apocrypLa] work which related that Zacharias was 
slain by the Jews for testifying to the virginity of the mother of 
Jesus (a story which closely resembles the narrative of His death in 
the Frotevang. §§ 23, 24), it may perhaps be inferred that he accepted 
that account of the Lord's brethren which ran through these apo- 
cryphal gospels. 
Gwgoiy 1 9. His brother Gregory Nyssen (t after 394) oertaLnly adopted 

^^'**'^ the Epiphanian account. At ihe same time he takes up the very 
untenable position that the 'Mary who is designated in the other 
Evangelists (besides St John) the mother of James and Joses is ihe 
mother of God and none else,'' being so called because she under- 
took the education of these her stepsons ; and he supposes also that 
this James is called ' the little' by St Mark to distinguiali him from 
James ike eon of Alphceue who was 'great because he was in the 
number of the Twelve Apostles/ which the Lord's brother was not 
(In Chriet. Eeeurr. iL Op. T. ih. pp. 412, 413, «d. Paris. 1638). 
Antidioo* 20. The Antidicomariaitites, an obscure Arabian sect in the 

maiianiteB. latter half of the fourth century, maintained that the Lord's mother 
bore children to her husband Joseph. These opinions seem to have 
produced a reaction, or to have been themselves reactionary, for we 
read about the same time of a sect called Collyridiane likewise in 
Arabia, who going to the opposite extreme paid divine honours to 
the Virgin (Epiphan. Hceree. lxxviii, lxxix'). 

21. Epiphanius a native of Palestine became bishop of Con- 
stantia in Cyprus in the year 367. Not very long before Jerome 

^ Similarly Chrysostom, eee belew, > The names are plainly terms of 
p. 280, note I. This identification of ridicule invented by their enemies. An- 
the Lord's mother with the mother of gustine supposes the' An tidicomarianitse' 
James and Joses is adopted and simi- of Epiphanius (he writes the word 'An- 
larly explained also in one of the apo- tidicomaritse') to be the same as the 
oryphal gospels : HmI. Joseph, .4 (Tisch. Helvidians of Jerome {adv. E(bt€». 84, 
p. 117). Possibly Gregory derived it T. viii. p. 24). They held the same 
from some such source. It was also tenets, it is true, but there seems to 
part of the Helvidiaa hypothesis, -where have been otherwise no connexion be- 
it was less out of place, and gave Jerome tween the two. Considerations of time 
an easy triumph over his adversary {adv, and place alike resist this identification. 
Hdvid. 12 etc.). It is adopted more- Epiphanius had heard that these 
over by Cave (Life of St James the Less, opnions, which he held to be deroga- 
§ 2), who holds that the Lord's brethren tory to the Lord's mother, had been pro- 
were sons of Joseph, and yet makes mulgated also by the elder Apollinarius 
James the Lord's brother one of the or some of his disciples ; but he doubted 
Twelve, identifying Joseph with Al- about this (p. 1034). The report was 
phsus. Fritzsche also identifies these probably circulated by their opponents 
two Maries (Matih. p. 822, Marc. p. in order to bring discredit upon theoL 
697). 
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wrote in defence of the perpetual virginitj of the Lord's mother Epipha- 
against the Helvidians at Rome, Ef^pkanius came forward as the^^^* 
champion of the same cause against the Antidicomarianites. He 
denounced them in an elaborate pastoral letter, in which he explains 
his views at length, and which he has thought fit to incorporate in 
his subsequently written treatise against Heresies (pp. 1034 — 1057, 
ed. Fetav.). He moreover discusses the sul^ect incidentally in other 
parts of his great work (pp. 115, 119, 432, 636), and it is clear that 
he had devoted much time and attention to it. His account coin- 
cides with that of the apocryphal gospels. Joseph, he states, was eighty 
years old or more when the Virgin was espoused to him ; by his former 
wife he had six children, four sons and two daughters : the names 
of the daughters were Mary and Salome, for which names by the 
way he aUeges the authority of Scripture (p. 1041); hid sons, St 
James especially, were called the Lord's brethren because they wera 
brought up with Jesus ; the mother of the Lord remained for ever a 
virgin ; as the lioness is said to exhaust her fertility in the produc- 
tion of a single offspring (see Herod, iii. 108), so she who bore the 
Lion of Judah could not in the nature of things become a mother a 
second time (pp. 1044, 1045). These particulars with many other 
besides he gives, quoting as his authority ' the tradition of the Jews' 
(p. 1039). It is to be observed moreover, that though he thus treats 
of the subject several times and at great length he never once alludes 
to the Hieronymian account ; and yet I can scarcely doubt that one 
who so Lighly extolled celibacy would have hailed with delight a 
solution which, as Jerome boasted, saved the virginity not of Mary 
only but of Joseph also, for whose honour Epiphanius shows himself 
very jealous (pp. 1040, 1046, 1047). 

22. Somewhere about the year 380 Helvidius, who resided in Helvidius, 
Home, published a treatise in which he maintained that the Lord's ^on^us, 
brethren were sons of Joseph and Mary. He teems to have sue- nianus. 
ceeded in convincing a considerable number of persons, for contem- 
porary writers speak of the Helvidians as a party. These views 
were moreover advocated by Bonosus, bishop of Sardica in lUyria, 
ibout the same time, and apparently also by Jovinianus a monk 
probably of Milan. The former was condemned by a synod assem- 
bled at Capua (a.d. 392), and the latter by synods held at Rome 
and at Milan (about a.d. 390 ; see Hefele, ConcUiengeach* 11. pp. 47, 

48)'. 

^ The work ascribed to Doroiheus HiU* Lit. i. p. 163) ; and I have there- 
TyriuB is obviously spurious (see Cave, fore not included his testimony in this 
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In earlier times tliis account of the Lord's brethren, so £u* as it 
iras the badge of a party, seems to have been held in conjnnction 
with Ebionite views respecting the conception and person of Christ^ 
For, though not necessarily affecting the belief in the miraculous 
Incarnation, it was yet a natural accompaniment of the denial there- 
o£ The motive of these later impugners of the perpetual virginity 
was very different. They endeavoured to stem the current which 
had set strongly in the direction of celibacy ; and, if their theory 
was &ulty, they still deserve the sympathy due to men who in defi* 
ance of public opinion refused to bow their necks to an extrava- 
gant and tyrannous superstition. 

We have thus arrived at the point of time when tTeroBie's answer 
to Helvidius created a new epoch in the history of this controversy. 
And the following inferences are, if I mistake not, £drly deducible 
from the evidence produced. First : there is not the slightest indi- 
cation that the Hieronymian solution ever occurred to any individual 
or sect or church, until it was put forward by Jerome himself. If 
it had been otherwise, writers like Origen, the two Hilaries, and 
Epiphanius, who discuss the question, could not have failed to notice 
it. Secondly : the Epiphanian account has the highest claims to 
the sanction of tradition, whether the value of this sanction be great 
or small. Thirdly: this solution seems especially to represent the 
Palestinian view. 

In the year 382 (or 383) Jerome published his treatise; and the 
effect of it is visible at once. 

Ambrose in the year 392 wrote a work De Institutione Virginis^ 
in which he especially refutes the impugners of the perpetual virgin- 
ity of the Lord's mother. In a passage which is perhaps intention- 
ally obscure he speaks to this effect : ' The term brothers bas a wide 
application ; it is used of members of the same family, the same race, 



list. The writer distiDguishes James 
the Lord's brother and James the son of 
AlphsBus, and makes them saccessive 
bishops of Jerusalem. (See Combefis 
in Fabricius* Hippol. i. app. p. 36.) 

^ [I fear the statement in the text 
may leave a false impression. Previous 
writers had spoken of the Ebionites as 
holding the Helvidian view, and I was 
betrayed into using similar language. 
But there is, so far as I am aware, no 
evidence in &vour of this assumption. 
It would be still more difficult to sub- 



stantiate the assertions in the foUowiog 
note of Gibbon, Dtdvneand Fall, a xvi, 
•This appellation ('brethren') was at 
first understood in the most obvious 
sense, and it was supposed that the- 
brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue 
of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect 
for the virginity of the mother of God 
suggested to the Gnostics, and after- 
wards to the orthodox Greeks, the ex- 
pedieut of bestowing a second wife on 
Joseph, etc.'] and ed. 
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the same coimtiy. Witness the Lord's own words / will declare thy 
name to my brethren (Ps. xxii 22). St Paul too says : / eould wish 
to he aecureed/or my brethren (Bom. ix. 3). Doubtless they might be 
called brothers as sons of Joseph, not of Mary. And if any one will 
go into the question carefully, he will find this to be the true account. 
For myself I do not intend to enter upon this question : it is of no 
importance to decide what particular relationship is implied; it is 
sufficient for my purpose that the term ^'brethren" is used in an 
extended sense (i. e. of others besides sons of the same mother)*.' 
From this I infer that St Ambrose had heard of, though possibly 
not read, Jerome's tract) in which he discourses on the wide meaning 
of the term : that, if he had read it, he did not feel inclined to aban- 
don the view with which he was familiar in favour of the novel hypo- 
thesis put forward by Jerome : and lastly, that seeing the importance 
of cooperation against a common enemy he was anxious not to raise 
dissensions among the champions of the perpetual virginity by the 
discussion of details. 

Pelagius, who commented on St Paul a few years after Jerome, PeUgiuB. 
adopts his theory and even his language, unless his text has been 
tampered with here (Gal. L 19). 

At the same time Jerome's hypothesis found a much more weighty Augustioe. 
advocate in St Augustine. In his commentary on the Galatians 
indeed (L 19), written about 394 while he was still a presbyter, he 
offers the alternative of the Hieronymian and Epiphanian accounts. 
But in his later works he consistently maintains the view put forward 
by Jerome in the treatise against Helvidius (In Joh. Evcmg, x. T. iii. 
P. 2, p. 368, ib. xxviiL T. m. P. 2, p. 508 ; Ena/rr, in Fs, cxxvii. 
T. IV. P. 2, p. 1443 ; Gontr. Fauet. xxiL 35, T. vm. p. 383; comp. 
Quceet. XVII in MaUL T. iii. P. 2, p. 285). 

Thus supported, it won its way to general acceptance in the Latin Western 
Church ; and the Western Services recognise only one James besides Church, 
the son of Zebedee, thus identifyiDg the Lord's brother with the son 
of Alphaeus. 

^ The passage, which I have thus Qaod quidem a qnis diligentins prose- 
paraphrased, is *Fratres autem gentis, quatur inyeniet. Nos ea prosequenda 
et generis, populi quoque oonsortiam non putavimus, quoniam firatemum no- 
nuncapari dooetDominus ipse qui dicit: men liquet ploribus esse commune' 
Narrabo nomen tuum fratribut meU ; (T. n. p. a6o, ed. Ben.). St Ambrose 
in medio eceUsuB laudabo te, Paulus seems to aoeept so much of Jerome's , 
quoque ait : Optabam ego anathema esse argument as relates to the wide use of 
pro fratrUnu meis, Potuerunt autem the term ' brothers ' and uothing more. ' 
fratres esse ex Joseph, non ex Maria. j 
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Chryto- In the Eaat also it met with a certain amount of sucoeBs, bat this 

•^o^a^ was only temporaiy. Oh&tsostom: wxote both before and after Je- 
rome's treatise had become generally known, and his expositions of 
the New Testament mark a period of transition. In his Homilies on 
the earlier books he takes the Epiphanian view : St James, he says, 
was at one time an unbeliever with the rest of the Lord's brethren (on 
Matth. i 25, T. vil p. 77; John vii 5, T. vm. p. 284; see also on 
I Cor. ix. 4, T. X. p. 181 e); the resurrection was the turning point 
in their career; they were called the Lord's brethren as Joseph him- 
self was reputed the husband of Mary (on Matth. L 25, 1. c.)^ 
Hitherto he betrays no knowledge of the Hieronymian account. 
But in his exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians (L 19) he not 
only speaks of James the Lord's brother as if he were an apostle 
(which proves nothing), but also calls him the son of Clopas'. Thus 
he would appear meanwhile to have accepted the hypothesis of 
Jerome and to have completed it by the identification of Clopas with 
Theodoret. Alpheus. And Theodoret, who for the most part closely follows 
Chrysostom, distinctly repudiates the older view: 'He was not^ 
as some have supposed, a son of Joseph, the ofi&pring of a former 



' A comment attributed to Ghryso- 
■tom in Cnuner*s Catena on i Cor. ix.- 
4 — 7, but not found in the Homilies, is 
■till more explicit; 'A5eX0oi>s roO Kv 
plov \4y€i roi>r yofwrBhrras et^cu aCroO 
ddeX^iH * irtii^ ydp ovros 6 xPVM^^^i^*^ 
Kttl a&rbs Karii r^v Kowi\v Z6^a» etvey 
airo^' Toin Si vlo^s *Iwr^^ ^^^h ^ 
dd€\<p6l roO Kvplov ixfiVM^'^^^M Sid t^v 
vpbs r^v OeoTdKW fumjirrelcu^ rod *I(a<ri/j<p. 
X^et 5i'ldjC(i)P<» iirlaKOT<»'lepo<ro\6fuaif 
Kal*Iwrii<p bfJLibmjiiop r^ traripi Kot 'Lt- 
fjuofa KoX 'loi6Sa. I give the passage 
without attempting to correct the text. 
This note reappears almost word for 
word in the CEjcumenian catena and in 
Theophylact. If Chrysostom be not the 
author, then we gain the testimony of 
some other ancient writer on the same 
side. Compare also the pseudo-Chrjso- 
stom, Op. T. n. p. 797. 

The passages referred to in the text 
show clearly what was Chrysostom's 
earlier view. To these may be added 
the comments on i Cor. xv, 7, T. x. 
355 ^ where he evidently regards 
James as not one of the Twelve; oa 
Matth. X. 7, (vii. pp. 368, 9), where 



he makes James the son of Alpha^us 
a tax-gatherer like Matthew, clearly tak- 
ing them to be brothers ; and on Matth. 
XX vii. 55, (VII. p. 827 a) where, like 
Gregory Nyssen, he identifies Mapla 
'loKfbpov with the Lord's mother. The 
accounts of Clirysostom's opinion on this 
subject given by Blom, p. 1 1 1 sqq., and 
Mill, p. 984 notC) are unsatisfactory. 

The Homilies on the Acts also take 
the same view (ix. pp. 23 B, 26 a), 
but though these are generally ascribed 
to Chrysostom, their genuineness is very 
questionable. In another spurious work, 
Opus imp. t» Matth. T. vi. p. clxxiv B, 
the Hieronymian view appears ; ' Jaou- 
bum Alphsei lapidantes : propter qua 
omnia Jerusalem destructa est a Ro- 
manis.' 

" rbp Tov EXwira, Srep koI b eiayye- 
Xiarijs iXeyep. He is referring, I sup- 
pose, to the lists of the Apostles which 
mention James the son of Alpham. 
See above, p. 260. This portion of his 
exposition however is somewhat con- 
fused, and it is difficult to resist the 
suspicion that it has been interpoLited. 
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marriage, but was son of Clopas and cousin of the Lord; for bis 
motber was the sister of the Lord's mother.' 

But with these exceptions the Epiphanian view maintained its Cyril of A- 
ground in the East. It is found again in Cyril op Alexandria for ®**° "*' 
instance {glaphyr. in Gen. lib. vii. p. 221), and seems to have been 
held by later Greek writers almost, if not quite, universally. In Theophy- 
rHEOPHTLACT indeed (on Matth. sdii. 55, Gal. i. 19) we find an 
attempt to unite the two accounts^ James, argues this writer, was 
the Lord's reputed brother as the son of Joseph and the Lord's 
cousin as the son of Clopas; the one was his natural, the other his 
legal father; Clopas having died childless, Joseph had raised up seed 
to his brother by his widow according to the law of the levirate *. 
This novel suggestion however found but little fiivour, and the East- Eastern 
em Churches continued to distinguish between James the Lord's ^^^*^"- 
brother and James the son of Alphseus. The Greek, Striait, and 
Coptic Calendars assign a separate day to eacL 

The table on the next page gives a conspectus of the patristic 
and early authoiities. 

^ See the remarks of Mill, p. 328. 
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'A. Sam qf 
Joseph and 
Nary, 



B. Sons of 
Joseph by a 
former wife. 



< 



< 



( Tbetullian, 
Hblvidius, 

BONOSUS, 
JOTmiANUS (?), 
L AirriDIOOMABIANITES, 



Gospel of peteb, 

Pbotevangklium etc., 

Clement of alex., 

Obigen, 

eusebius, 

Hilaby of poitiees, 

Ahbrosiasteb, 

ObEGOBY of ITYSSA, 

bpiphani17s, 
Ambrose, 

[Chbysootom], 

CyBIL of ALEX., 

Eastebn sebyices 
(Greek, Syrian, and 
Coptic), 

Lateb gbeek 
wbitebs. 



A. or B. ^Brethren* 
in a strict sense. 
James the Just not 
one of the Twelve, 



EaBLY VERSIONS, 

Clementine ho- 
milies (?), 

Ascents of 
James, 

Heqesippus, 

Apost. consttp^ 

CyBIL of JERU- 
SALEM (]), 

ViCTOBINTJS THE 
PHILOSOPHEB. 



y< 



C. Sons of the 
Virgin's sister. 



• Jebome, 
Felagius, 
Augustine, 
[Chbysostom], 
Theodobet, 
Westebn sebyices, 
Lateb latin 
wbitebs. 



B.orC. Perpetual 
virginity qfMary, 



Basil, 

Catholic wbi- 
tebs GENE- 
BALLY. 



Uncertain. Hebrew gospel, Victobinus petavionensis. 
Levirate, Theophylact. 



III. 

ST PAUL AND THE THREE. 

THREE and three only of the personal dificiples and immediate ThreeApo- 
followers of our Lord hold any prominent place in the apostolic berid^^^^ 
reoordfl — Jamea^ Peter, and John; the first the Lord's brother, the St Paul 
two latter the foremost memben of the Twelve. Apart from an in- P'®"™*'* • 
cidental reference to the death of James the son of Zebedee, which is 
dismissed in a single sentence^ the rest of the Twelve are men- 
tioned by name for the last time on the day of the Lord's ascension. 
Thenceforward they disappear wholly from the canonical writings. 

And this silence also extends to the traditions of succeeding ages. 
We read indeed of St Thomas in India^ of St Andrew in Scythia ; 
but such scanty notices, even if we accept them as trustworthy, show 
only the more plainly how little the Church could tell of her earliest 
teaehera. Doubtless they laboured zealously and effectively in the 
spread of the Crospel; but, so far as we know, they have left no im- 
press of their individual mind and chasacter on the Church at large. 
Occupying the foreground, and indeed covering the whole canvas of 
early ecclesiastical history, appear four figures alone, St Paul and ' 
the three Apostles of the Circumcision. 

Once and, it would appear, not more than once, these four great The four 
teachers met together face to fece. It was the one great crisis in ^^^^^ 
the history of the Church, on the issue of which was staked her great 
future progress and triumph. Was she to open her doors wide and *^™^' 
receive all comers, to declare her legitimate boundaries coextensive 
with the limits of the human race? Or was she to remain for ever 
narrow and sectarian, a national institution at best, but most pro-^ 
bably a suspected minority even in her own nation) 

Not less important, so far as we can see, was the question at issue. 
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when Paul and Barnabas aniyed at Jerusalem to confer with the 
Apostles of the Oifcumcision on the subject of the Mosaic ritual 
which then distracted the jouthfdl Churdi. It must therefore be' 
an intensely interesting study to watch the attitude of the four 
great leaders of the Church at this crisis, merely as a historical 
QuettioDs lesson. But the importance of the subjieet does- not rest here. Ques- 
b**ilSji**^ tions of much wider interest are suggested by the accounts of this 
lueeting. conference: What degree of coincidence or antagonism between 
Jewish and Grentile converts may be discerned in the Church 1 What 
were the relations existing between St Paul and the Apostles of the 
Circumcision 1 How far do the Liter sects of Ebionites on the one 
hand and Marcionites on the other, as they appear in direct anta- 
gonism in the second century, represent opposing principles cherished 
side by side within the bosom of the Church and sheltering them- 
selves under the names, or (as some have ventured to say) sanctioned 
by the authority of the leading Apostles) What in &ct is the 
secret history — ^if there be any secret history — of the origin of Ca- 
tholic Christianity 1 
Import- On this battle-field the most important of recent theological con- 

oTtiln^* troversies has been waged : and it is felt by both sides that the Epi- 
Epistle. stle to the Ckilatians is the true key to the position. In the first 
place, it is one of the very few documents of the apostolic ages« 
whose genuineness has not been seriously challenged by the oppo- 
nents of revelation. Moreover^ as the immediate utte^nce of one 
who himself took the chief part in the incidents recorded, it cannot 
be discredited as having passed through a coloured medium or 
gathered accretions by lapse of time. And lastly, the very form in 
which the information is conveyed — ^by partial and broken allusions 
rather than by direct and continuous statement — ^raises it beyond 
the reach of suspicion, even where suspicion is most active. Here 
at least both combatants can take their stand on common ground. 
Nor need the defenders of the Christian &,ith hesitate to accept the 
challenge of their opponents and try the question on this issue. If 
it be only interpreted aright, the Epistle to the Galatians ought to 
present us with a true, if only a partial, solution of the problem. 
Apology Thus the attempt to decipher the relations between Jewish and 

for thia Gentile Christianity in the first ages of the Church is directly sug- 
gested by this Epistle ; and indeed any commentaiy would be incom- 
plete which refused to entertain the problem. This must be my 
excuse for entering upon a subject, about which so much has been 
written and which involves so many subsidiary questions. It will 
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be impossible within my limits to discnss all these questions in de- 
taiL The objections for instance, which have been niged against 
the genuineness of a large number of the canonical and other early 
Christian writings, ean only be met indirectly. Reasonable men 
will hardly be attracted towards a theory which can only be buUt on 
an area prepared by this wide clearance of received documents. At 
all events there is, I think, no un&irness in stating the case thus ; 
that^ though they are supported by arguments drawn from other 
sources, the general starting point of such objections is the theory 
itself If then a fair and reasonable account can he given both of 
the origin and progress of the Church generaHy, and of the mutual 
relations of its more prominent teachers, based on iheae documents 
assumed as authentic, a general answer will be supplied to all ob> 
jections of this class. 

I purpose therefi>re to sketch in outline the progressive history Propoaed 
of the relations between the Jewish and Gentile converts in ihe !u®***i^^ 
early ages of the Church, as gathered from the apostolic writings, tioiu of 
aided by such scanty information as can be got together from other p^^^**^ 
sources. This will be a fit and indeed a necessary introduction to Christiaiis. 
the subject with which the Epistle to the Galatians is more directly 
concerned, the positions occupied by St Paul and the three Apostles 
of the Circumcision respectively. 

This history Mis into three periods which mark three distinct Threemain 
stages in its progress : (i) The Extension of the Church to the €ren- of this sab- 
tiles; (2) The Recognition of Gentile Liberty; (3) The Eraancipa- jeci. 
Hon of the Jewish Churches'. 



I. The Extenmon of the Church to the Gentiles. 

It appears from the apostolic history that the believers in the The eariy 
earliest days conformed strictly to Jewish customs in their religious Sl^jS *** 
life, retaining the fixed hours of prayer, attending the temple wor- 

* Impartaiit works treating of the -with a noble sacrifice of consistency to 

relations between the Jewish and Gren- trath he has abandoned many of his 

tile CSiristians are Lechler'sii/xwtotiscAet former positions, and placed himself in 

und Nachaposiolitcket Zattdier {3te anfl, more direct antagonism to the Tiibin. 

1857), and mtachTs EnUlehung der AU- gen school in which he wss educated. 

haUudiachen Kirche (2tb wA. \%Si). I The historical speculations of that school 

am indebted to both these works, but are developed in Baur's Paulus and 

to the latter especially^ which is Tery Chrittenihum wnd die Chrutliche Kircke 

able and suggestive. Kitschl should be der drei ersten JahrkunderU, and in 

read in his second edition, in wMch Scfawegler's Nachaf09ioU9cht» Zeiialttr. 
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ship and sacrifices, observing the sacred festivals. The Church was 
still confined to one nation and had not yet broken loose from the 
national rites and usages. But these swathing bands, which were 
perhaps needed to support its infancy, would only cripple its later 
growth, and must be thrown oE, if it were ever to attain to a healthy 
maturity. This emancipation then was the great problem which the 
Our Lord*i Apostles had to work out. The Master Himself had left no express 
****^*^' instructions. He had charged them, it is true, to preach the Gospel 
to all nations, but how this injunction was to be carried out, by what 
changes a national Church must expand into an universal Church, 
they had not been told He had indeed asserted the sovereignty of 
the spirit over the letter; He had enunciated the great principle — 
as wide in its application as the' law itself — that 'Man was not made 
for the sabbath, but the sabbath for man'; He had pointed to the 
fulfilment of the law in the Gospel. So far He had discredited the 
law, but He had not deposed or abolished it It was left to the 
Apostles themselves under the guidance of the Spirit, moulded by 
circumstances and moulding them in turn, to work out this great 
change. 
JewB of ^^d soon enough the pressure of events began to be felt. The 

penion. dispersion was the link which connected the Hebrews of Palestine 
with the outer world. Led captive by the power of Greek philosophy 
at Athens and Tarsus and Alexandria, attracted by the &scinations 
of Oriental mysticism in Asia, swept along with the busy whirl of 
social life in the city and court of the Csesars, these outlying mem- 
bers of the chosen race had inhaled a freer spirit and contracted 
wider interests than their fellow-countrymen at home. By a series of 
insensible gradations — ^proselytes of the covenant — ^proselytes of the 
gate* — superstitious devotees who observed the rites without ac- 
cepting the faith of the Mosaic dispensation — curious lookers on 
who interested themselves in the Jewish ritual as they would in 
the worship of Isis or of Astarte — ^the most stubborn zealot of the 
law was linked to the idolatrous heathen whom he abhorred and who 



^ The distinction between proselytes tlie initiatory rite. The former alone, 

of the covenant or of righteousness and it would appear, are called TrpoaijiKvToi 

proselytes of the gate is found in the in the New Testament; the latter, who 

Gemara : the former were circumcised, hardly form a distinct class, are ol ae- 

and observed the whole law ; the latter ^bfievoi rhv Oedv, ol e^e^eis etc In 

acknowledged the God of Israel and speaking therefore of ' proselytes of the 

conformed ,to J^ndsh worship in some gate ' I am using a convenient anachro- 

respects, but stood without the cove- nism. 
nant, not having been incorporated by 
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despised him in turn. Thus the train was unconsciously laid, when 
the spark fell from heaven and fired it. 

The very baptism of the Christian Church opened the path for its First day 
extension to the Gentile world. On the first day of Pentecost were c^g^* 
gathered together Hellenist Jews from all the principal centres of the 
dispersion. With them were assembled also numbers of incorporated 
Israelites, proselytes of the covenant. The former of these by contact 
with Gentile thought and life, the latter by the force of early habits 
and associations^, would accept and interpret the new revdation in 
a less rigorous spirit than the Hebrew zealot of Jerusalem. Each 
successive festival must have been followed by similar though less 
striking results. The stream of Hellenists and proselytes, constantly 
ebbing and flowing, must have swept away fragments at least of the 
new truth, purging it of some local encumbrances which would 
gather about it in the mother country, and carrying it thus purged to 
£Eir distant shores. 

Meanwhile at Jerusalem some years passed away before the bar- 
rier of Judaism was assailed. The Apostles still observed the Mosaic 
ritual; they still confined their preaching to Jews by birth, or Jews 
by adoption, the proselytes of the covenant. At length a breacb 
was made, and the assailants as might be expected were Hellenists. 
The first step towards the creation of an organized ministry was also Appoint- 
the first step towards the emancipation of the Church. The Jews ™®^* ^f 
of Judsea, * Hebrews of the Hebrews,* had ever regarded their Hel- oflacera. 
lenist brethren with suspicion and distrust; and this estrangement 
reproduced itself in the Christian Church. The interests of the 
Hellenist widows had been neglected in the daily distribution of 
alms. Hence 'arose a murmuring of the Hellenists against the 
Hebrews (Acts vL i),' which was met by the appointment of seven 
persons specially charged with providing for the wants of these neg- 
lected poor. If the selection was made, as St Luke's language 
seems to imply, not by the Hellenists themselves but by the Church 
at large (vi. 2), the concession when granted was carried out in a 
liberal spirit. AJl the names of the seven are Greek, pointing to 
a Hellenist rather than a Hebrew extraction, and one is especially 
described as a proselyte, being doubtless chosen to represent a hitherto 
small but growing section of the community. 

By this appointment the Hellenist members obtained a status in Effects 

1 'Trust not a proselyte,' said one (Shimoni) on Eutb i. 11, 12, § 601. See 
of the rabbis, * till twenty-four genera- also the passages given by Danz in 
tions ; for he holds his leaven.' Yalknt Meuschen, Test, lllustr, p. 651. 



coDse- 
quenoef. 
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of tbifl the Church j and the effects of this measure soon became vicdble. 

Two out of the seven stand prominently forward as the champions 

of emancipation^ Stephen the preacher and martyr of liberty, and 

Philip the practical worker \ 

Stephen's STEPHEN is the acknowledged forerunner of the Apostle of the 

tertimony. Q^^^-jj^g^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^ 1 j^^^ steadfastly to the end of that 

which is abolished,^ to sound tjie death-knell of the Mosaic ordinances 
and the temple worship, and to claim for the Grospel unfettered 
liberty and universal rights. ' This man,' said his accusers, ' ceaseth 
not to speak words against the holy place and the law ; for we have 
heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place 
and shall change the customs which Moses delivered us (vL 13, 14).' 
The charge was only false, as misrepresenting the spirit which ani- 
mated his teaching. The accused attempts no denial, but pleads 
justification. To seal thb testimony the first blood of the noble army 
of martyrs is shed. 
Indirect The indirect consequences of his martyrdom extend far beyond 

the immediate effect of his dying words. A persecution ' arose about 
Stephen.* The disciples of the mother Church 'were scatterei 
abroad throughout the regions of Judsea and Samatia (viii. i).' Some 
of the refugees even 'travelled as fiEir as Phenice and Cyprus and 
Antioch (xi. 19).' This dispersion was, as we shall see, the parent 

> In Nicoliw, the only one of the these Kicolaitanes perverted the mean- 
remaining five whoBe name reappears in ing ; and in attempting to clear his re- 
history, liberty is degraded into license. putation relates a highly improbable 
I see no yalid reason for doubting the story, y/bichj if true, would be far from 
very early tradition that the Nioolaitanes creditable. In another passage of Hip- 
(Apoc. ii. 6, 15) derived their name from polytus, a fragment preserved in Syriac 
bira. If there was a traitor among the (Lagarde's Anecd. Syr. p. 87, Cowper's 
Twelve, there might well be a heresi- Syr. Misoeli. p. 55) and taken from the 
arch among the Seven. Nor is it likely *' Discourse on the Besurrection' ad- 
that an account so discreditable to one dressed to Mammaea, this writer again 
who in the New Testament is named only represents Nicolas as the founder of the 
in connexion witth bis appointment to an sect, speaking of him as ' stirred by a 
honourable office would have been circu- strange spirit' and teaching that the 
lated, unless there were some foundation resurrection is past (2 Tim. ii. 18), but not 
in fact. At the same time the Nicohd- attributing to him any directly immoral 
tanes may have exaggerated and per- doctrines. A common interpretation, 
verted the teaching of Nicolas. Iren- which makes Nicolaus a Greek rendering 
aeus (I. 76. 3) and Hippolytus (Mcer. of Balaam, is not very happy ; for Ni«^ 
VII. 36) believe him to have been the Xaoj does not altogether correspond with 
founder of the sect : while Clement of any possible derivation of Balaam, leant 
Alexandria {Strom, n. p. 4 1 1, iii. p. 522, ©f all with nV yb^a ' the destroyer of the 
Potter) attributes to him an ambiguous people/ generally adopted by those who 
saying that 'the flesh must be abused so explain ISucdXaot. See below, p. 398, 
Ideiy Topaxp^ffOai rfj aapK()\ of which note i. 
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of the first Crentile congr^ation. The Church of the Gentiles, it 
may be truly said, was baptized in the blood of Stephen. 

The doctrine, which Stephen preached and for which he died, Philip con- 
was carried into practice by Philip. The sacred narrative mentions ^^ 
two incidents in his career, each marking an onward stride in the 
free development of the Church. It is therefore not without signi- 
ficance that years afterwards we find him styled ^the EraDgelist' 
(xxL 8), as if he had earned this honourable title by some signal ser- 
vice ziendered to the Crospel. 

I. The Samaritan occupied the border land between the Jew(i)TheSa- 
and the Gentile. Theologically, as geographically, he was the con- ' 

necting link between the one and the other. Half Hebrew by race, 
half Israelite in his acceptance of a portion of the second canon, he 
held an anomalous position, shunning and shunned by the Jew, yet 
clinging to the same promises and looking forward to the same hopes. 
With a bold venture of faith Philip offera the Gospel to this mon- 
grel people. His overtures are welcomed with joy, and * Samaria 
receives the word of God.' The sacred historian relates moreover, 
that his labours were sanctioned by the presence of the chief Apo- 
stles Peter and John, and confirmed by an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (viii. 14 — 17). 'He who eats the bread of a Samaritan,' said 
the Jewish doctor, 'is as one who eats swine's fiesh^' 'No Samari- 
tan shall ever be made a proselyte. They have no share in the resur* 
rection of the dead'.' In opening her treasures to this hated race, the 



1 Muknah Skehiithy vni. 10. they (the elders) said : Whoaoever eats 

* Pirke Rabbi Elitsery ^. The pas- the bread of a Cuthsean is as if he ate 

oage so well illustrates the statement in swine's flesh ; and no Cuthsean shall ever 

the text, that I give it in full: 'What did be made a proselyte : and they have no 

Ezra and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel share in the resurrection of ihe dead ; 

and Jehoshua the son of Jehozadak ? for it is said -(Ezra iv. 3) Ye hare nothing 

(They went^ and they gathered together io do with ua to build €tn house unto 

all the congregation into the temple of our God, (that is) neither in this world 

the Lord, and they brought 300 priests nor in the future. And that they 

and 300 children and 300 trumpets and should have neither portion nor in- 

300 scrolls of the law in their hands, heritance in Jerusalem, as it is said 

and they blew, and the Levites sang (Neh. ii. 2o\ But ye had no portion 

and played and ihey banned the Cuth- nor right nor memorial in Jerusalem, 

seans '(Samaritans) by the mystery of And they communicated the anathema 

the ineffable name and by the writing to Israel which is in Babylon. And they 

which is written on the tables and by put upon them anathema upon ana- 

the anathema of the upper (heavenly) thema. And king Cyrus also decreed 

court of justice and by the anathema of upon them an everlasting anathema as 

the nether (earthly) court of justice, it is said (Ezra vi. is), And the God 

that no one of Israel should eat the that has caused His name to dioell there 

bread of a Cuthasan for ever. Hence etc.* Several pasi^ges bearing on this 

GAL. 19 
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Charch had anrmounted the first barrier of prejudice behind which 
the exclusiyeness of the nation had entrenched itself To be a Sama- 
ritan was to haTe a devil, in the eyes of a rigid Jew (John yiii. 48, 
oomp. iy. 9). 
(7) The 2. Nor was it long before Philip broke through a second and 

' dL*° ™or6 formidable line of defence. The blood of the patriarchs, though 
diluted, still flowed in the veins of the Samaritans. His next con- 
vert had no such claim to respect. A descendant of the accursed 
race of Ham ^, shut out from the congregation by his physical defect 
(Deut xxiii. i), the Ethiopian chamberlain laboured under a two- 
fold disability. This double line is assailed by the Hellenist 
preacher and taken by storm. The desire of the Ethiopian to know 
and to do Qod's will is held by Philip to be a sufficient claim. He 
acts boldly and without hesitation. He accosts him, instructs him, 
baptizes him then and there. 
CoDTenion The venture of the subordinate minister however still wanted the 
of Corae- sanction of the leaders of the Church. At length this sanction was 
given in a signal way. The Apostles of the Circumcision, even St 
Peter himself^ had failed hitherto to comprehend the wide purpose 
of God With their fellow-countrymen they still ^ held it unlawful 
for a Jew to keep company with or to come near an alien' (x. 28). 
The time when the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles seemed 
not yet to have arrived : the manner in which it should be preached 
was still hidden from them. At length a divine vision scatters the 
dark scruples of Peter, teaching him to call no man 'common or 
unclean.' He goes himself and seeks out the devout Koman centu- 
rion Cornelius, whose household he instructs in the faith. The 
GentQe Church, thus founded on the same ' rock' with the Jewish, 
receives also the same divine confirmation. As Peter began to speak, 
' the Holy Ghost fell on them, as it did' on the Jewish disciples on 
the first day of Pentecost (xi. 15). As if the approval of God could 
not be too prompt or too manifest, the usual sequence is reversed and 
the outpouring of the Spirit precedes the rite of baptism (x. 44 — ^48). 
Signifi- The case of Cornelius does not, I think, difier essentially firom 

^^y^t *^® ^^® ^^ *^® Ethiopian eunuch. There is no ground for assuming 
that the latter was a proselyte of the covenant. His mutilation ex- 
cluded him from the congregation by a Mosaic ordinance, and it is 
an arbitrary conjecture that the definite enactment of the law was 

Bubject are collected in the article * Sa- ^ Amos iz. 7, ' Are ye not as the 

maritan Pentateuch/ by Mr E. Deiitach, children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
in Smith's Dictionary of the Bibk. children of Israel.' 
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overruled hj the spiritual promise of the prophet (Is. IvL 3 — 5). 
This liberal interpretation at all events accords little with the narrow 
and formal spirit of the age. Both converts alike had the inward 
qualification of ^fearing God and working righteousness' (x. 35); 
both alike were disabled by external circumstances, and the dis- 
abilities of the Ethiopian eunuch were even gi'eater than those of the 
Roman centurion. K so, the significance of the conversion of the 
latter consists in this, that now in the case of the Gentile, as before 
ia the case of the Samaritan, the principle asserted by the Hellenist 
Philip is confirmed by the Apostles of the Circumcision in the 
person of their chief and sealed by the outpouring of the Spirit. 

Meanwhile others were asserting the universality of the Church Preaching 
elsewhere, if not with the same sanction of authority, at all events ^t^?*^*?* 
with a larger measure of success. With the dying words of Stephen, 
the martyr of Christian liberty, still ringing in their ears, the perse- 
cuted brethren had fied from Jerusalem and carried the tidings of 
the Grospel to distant lands. At first they 'preached the word to 
none but to the Jews only' (xi. 19). At length others bolder than 
the rest^ * when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Gentiles, 
preaching the Lord Jesus.' Probably this was an advance even on 
the conversions of the Ethiopian eunuch and of Cornelius. These 
two convei*ts at all events recognised the God of the old covenant. 
Now for the first time, it would seem, the Gospel was offered to 
heathen idolaters. Here, as before, the innovators were not He- 
brews but Hellenists, *men of Cyprus and Cyrene' (xi. 20). Their 
success was signal : crowds flocked to hear them ; and at Antioch The name 
first the brethren were called by a new name — ^a term of ridicule Christians, 
and contempt then, now the pride and glory of the civilised world. 
Hitherto the believers had been known as 'Galileans' or *Naza- 
renes'; now they were called 'Christians.' The transition from a 
Jewish to a heathen term marks the point of time when the Church 
of the Gentiles first threatens to supersede the Church of the Cir- 
cumcision. 

Thus the first stage in the emancipation of the Church was The first 
gained. The principle was broadly asserted that the Gospel received *^P ^'^^' 
all comers, asking no questions, allowing no impediments, insisting 
on no preliminary conditions, if only she were satisfied that the 
petitioner 'feared God and worked righteousness.' 

2. The Recognition of Gentile Liberty, 
It is phun that the principle, which had thus been asserted, 

19 — a 
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involyed consequences Tery mndi wider ihan were Idtherio clearly 
foreseen and acknowledged. But between asserting a principle and 
carrying it out to its legitimate results, a long interval nrast neces- 
saiily ^elapse, for many misgivings have to be idissipated and many 
impediments overcome. 
Qaartioiui So it was with the growtib of Gentile CShristendom. The Cren- 

Sld!""*^ tiles were no longer refused admission into the Church unless first 
incorporated with Israel by the initiatory rite. But many questions 
remained still unsettled. What was their exact position, when thus 
received ? What submission, if any, must they yield to the Mosaic 
law 1 Should they be treated as in aU respects on an equality with the 
true Israelite ? Was it ri^t for the Jewish ^Christian so far to lay 
aside the traditions of his race, as to associate freely with his Gentile 
brother) These must necessarily in .time become practical .questions, 
and press for a solution. 
Saul of At this point in the history of the Church a new character ap- 

Tanu pears on the scene. The mantle of Stephen 4ias 'fallen on ihe perse- 
cutor of Stephen. Saul has been called to bear the name of Christ 
to the Gentiles. Descended of pure Hebrew ancestry iind sch€K>led 
in the law by the most famous of living teachera, bom and residing 
in a great university town second to none in its reputation for Greek 
wisdom and learning, inheriting the privileges and the bearing of a 
Horoan citizen, he seemed to combine in himself all those ^varied 
qualilcations which would best fit him for this work. These wide 
experiences, which had lain dormant before, were quickened into 
thought and life by the lightning flash on the way to Damascus; 
and stubborn zeal was melted and fused into large-hearted and compre- 
hensive charity. From his conversion to <the present time we read 
only of his preai^ng in the synagogues at Damascus (ix. 20, 22) 
and to the Hellenists at Jerusalem (ix. 29). But now the moment 
was ripe, when he must enter upon that wider sphere of action for 
which he had been specially designed. The Gentile Church, founded 
on the 'rock,' must be handed over to the 'wise master-builder' to 
enlarge and complete. So at the bidding of the Apostles, Barnabas 
goes to seeks out Saul in his retirement at Tarsus and brings iiim to An- 
Antioch. tioch. Doubtless he seemed to all to be the fittest instrument for 

carrying out the work so auspiciously begun. 
Circnm- Meanwhile events at Jerusalem were clearing ihe way for 

a^ttnir ^^ ^®** work. The star of Jewish Christendom was already on 
the mother the wane, while the independence of the Gentiles was gradually 
Cbitrch. lussertiiig ifcself Two jcircumstances especially were instrumental in 
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reversiDg the positions hithei*to held by these two branches of the 
Church. 

1. It has been seen that the martyrdom of Stephen, marked an (1) With- 
epoch in the emancipation of the ChiircL The martyrdom of James ^he Apo- 
the son of Zebedee is scarcely less important in its inflnence on her sties. 
progressive career. The former persecution had sown the disciples 
broad-cast over heathen lands; the latter seems to have been the 
signal for the withdrawal of the Apostles themselves from Jerusalem* 

The twelve years, which according to an old tradition our Lord had 
assigned as the limit of their fixed residence there, had drawn to 
a closed So, consigning the direction of the mother Church to 
James the Lord's brother and the presbytery, they depart thence to 
enter upon a wider field of action. Their withdrawal must have 
deprived the Church of Jerusalem of half her prestige and more than 
half her influence. Henceforth she remained indeed the mother 
Church of the nation, but she was no longer the mother Church of 
the world, 

2. About the same time another incident also contiibuted to (2) Famine 

lessen her influence. A severe famine devastated Palestine and re- !!f^®7.?^ ^^ 

Gentile 

duced the Christian population to extreme want. Collections were alms. 
made at Antioch, and relief was sent to the brethren in Judsea. By 
this exercise of liberality, the Grentile Churches were made to feel their 
own impoiiiance: while the recipients, thus practically confessing 
their dependence, were deposed from the level of proud isolation 
which many of them would gladly have maintained. This famine 
seems to have ranged over many years, or at all events its attacks 
were several times repeated. Again and again the alms of the Gen- 
tile Christians were conveyed by the hands of the Gentile Apostles, 
and the Chnrches of Judaea laid themselves under fresh obligations to 
the heathen converts. 

Events being thus ripe, Saul still residing at Antioch is set apart 
by the Spirit for the Apostleship of the Gentiles to which he had 
been called years before. 

The Gospel thus enters upon a new career of triumph. The New sta^e 
primacy of the Church passes from Peter to Paul — from the Apostle ^^ ^^^ ^^' 
of the Circumcision to the Apostle of the Grentiles. The centre of 
evangelical work is transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch. Paul 
and Barnabas set forth on their first missionary tour. 

Though they give precedence everywhere to the Jews, their 
mission is emphatically to the Gentiles. In Cyprus, the first country 
^ 8ee above, p. 126, note r. 
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St Paul*8 visited, its character is signally manifested in the conrersioii of the 
BionarT Boman proconsul, Sergius Paulus. And soon it becomes evident that 
journey, the younger Church must supplant the elder. At Antioch in 
Pisidia matters are brought to a crisis: the Jews reject the offer of 
the Gospel; the Grentiles entreat to hear the message. Thereupon 
the doom is pronounced: ^It was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you ; but seeing ye put it from you 
and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo we turn to the 
Gentiles' (xiii. 46). The incidents at Pisidian Antioch foreshadow 
the destiny whicE" awaits the Gospel throughout the world. Every- 
where the Apostles deliver their message to the Jews first, and every- 
where the offer rejected by them is welcomed by the heathen. The 
mission of Paul and Barnabas is successful, but its success is confined 
almost wholly to the Gentiles. They return to Antioch. 
The ques- Hitherto no attempt had been made to define the mutual i-elations 

tionof cir- of Jewish and Gentile converts. All such questions, it would seem, 

oumc 181011 

raised. had been tacitly passed over, neither side perhaps being desirous of 

provoking discussion. But the inevitable crisis at length arrives. 
Certain converts, who had imported into the Church of Christ the 
rigid and exclusive spirit of Pharisaism, stir up the slumbering feud 
at Antioch, starting the question in its most trenchant form. They 
desire to impose circumcision on the Gentiles, not only as a condition 
of equality, but as necessary to salvation (xv. i). The imposition of 
this burden is resisted by Paul and Barnabas, who go on a mission 
to Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles and elders. 
Accounts I have already given what seems to me the probable account of 

of the con- ^jj^ pg^j.^. taken by the leading Apostles in these controversies*, and 
shall have to return to the subject later. Our difficulty in reading 
this page of history arises not so much from the absence of light as 
from the perplexity of cross lights. The narratives of St Luke and 
St Paul only then cease to conflict, when we take into account the 
different positions of the writera and the different objects they had 
in view. 
Twofold At present we are concerned only with the results of this con- 

ference. These are twofold: Firsts the settlement of the points of 
dispute between the Jewish and Gentile converts: Secondly, the 
recognition of the authority and commission of Paul and Barnabas by 
the Apostles of the Circumcision. It will be necessary, as briefly as 
possible, to point out the significance of these two conclusions and 

^ See above, p. 125 sq., and the notes on ii. i-io. 
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to examine how far they were recognised and acted upon subse- 
quently. 

I. The arrangement of the disputed points was effected by a The decree 
mutual compromise. On the one hand it was decided once and for * J^™P«>- 
ever that the rite of circumcision should not be imposed on the Gen- 
tiles. On the other, concessions were demanded of them in turn; 
they were asked to 'abstain from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication.' 

The first of these decisions was a question of principle. If the EmaDd- 
initiatoiy rite of the old dispensation were imposed on all members of ^^^ 
the Christian Church, this would be in effect to deny that the Gospel 
was a new covenant; in other words to deny its essential character \ 
It was thus the vital point on which the whole controversy turned. 
And the liberal decision of the council was not only the charter of 
Gentile freedom but the assertion of the supremacy of the Gospel. 

On the other hand it is not so easy to understand the bearing Restrictive 
of the restrictions imposed on the Gentile converts. Their signifi- cl*u8«»- 
cance in fact seems to be relative rather than absolute. There were 
certain practices into which, though most abhorrent to the feelings 
of their Jewish brethren, the Gentile Christians from early habit and 
constant association would easily be betrayed. These were of different 
kinds : some wei*e grave moral offences, others only violations of time- 
honoured observances, inwrought in the conscience of the Israelite. 
After the large concession of principle made to the Gentiles in the 
matter of circumcision, it was not unreasonable that they should be 
required in turn to abstain from practices which gave so much 
offence to the Jews. Hence the prohibitions in question. It is 
strange indeed that offences so heterogeneous ^hould be thrown to- 
gether and brought under one prohibition: but this is perhaps 
sufficiently explained by supposing the decree framed to meet some 
definite complaint of the Jewish brethren. If in the course of the 
hot dispute which preceded the speeches of the leading Apostles^ 
attention had been specially called by the Pharisaic party to these 
detested practices, St James would not unnaturally take up the sub- 
ject and propose to satisfy them by a direct condemnation of the 
offences in question'. 

^ See Ritschl, p. 127. Jews. In this latter case iropvela will 

■ This seems to me much simpler perhaps refer to unlawful marriage, e. g. 

than explaining the clauses as enforc- within the prohibited degrees of kindred* 

ing tlie conditions under which prose- (Lev it. xvii. 18), as it is interpreted by 

lytes of the gate were received by the Ritschl, p. 129 sq., who ably maintains 
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The decree It would betray great ignorance of human natare to sappose that 
ed l^me. * decision thus authoritatively pronounced must have silenced all 
opposition. If therefore we should find its provisions constantly 
disregarded hereafter, it is no argument against the genuineness of 
the decree itself. The bigoted minority was little likely to make 
an absolute surrender of its most stubborn prejudices ta any external 
influence. Many even of those, who at the time were pei*suaded by 
the leading Apostles into acqaiescence, would find their misgivings 
return, when they saw that the effect of the decree was to wrest the 
sceptre from their grasp and place it in the hands of the Gentile 
Church. 
Circnmci- Even the question of circumcision^ on which an absolute decision 

■ion Btill had been pronounced, was revived again and again. Long after, the 
Judaizing antagonists of St Paul in Galatia attempted to force this 
rite on his Gentile converts. Perhaps however they rather evaded 
than defied the decree. They may for instance have no longer in- 
sisted upon it as a condition of salvation, but urged it as a title to 
preference. But however this may be, there is nothing startling 
in the fact itself 
T!ie re- But while the emcmcipcUing clause of the decree, though express 

Btnctive ^^^ definite, was thus parried or resisted, the restrictive clauses were 

clauses not ' ^ , ^ 

uniformly with much greater reason interpreted with latitude. The misoella- 

enforced, ^eous eliaraeter of these prohibitions showed that, taken as a whole; 
they had no binding force independently of the circumstances which 
dictated them. They were a tempoi'ary expedient framed to meet a 
temporary emergency. Their object was the avoidance of offence in 
mixed communities of Jew and Gentile converts. Beyond this 
recognised aim and the genei-al understanding implied therein the 
Hmits of their application were not defined. Hence there was room 
St James, for much latitude in individual cases. St James, as the head of the 
mother Church where the difficulties which it was framed to meet 
were most felt, naturally refers to the decree seven years after 
as still regulating the intercourse between Jewish and Gentile con- 
Antioch v«ts (xxi 25). At Antioch too and in the neighbouring Churches 
and the of Syria and Cilicia, to which alone the Apostolic letter was addressed 
bo'uring ^^^ ^^ which alone therefore the enactments were diyectly bind- 
chui-ches. ing (xv. 23), it was doubtless long observed. The close communica- 
tion between these churches and Jerusalem would at once justify 

this view. These difficulties of inter- evidence of the genuineneEs of the de- 
pretation are to my miad a very strong cree. 
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fuad secure its strict observance. We read also of its being delivered 
to the brotherhoods of Lycaonia and Pisidia, ah'eady founded when 
the council was held, and near enough to Palestine to feel the pres- 
sure of Jewish feeling (xvi. 4). But as the circle widens, its influ- 
ence becomes feebler. In strictly Gentile churches it seems never 
to have been enforced. St Paul, writing to the Corinthians, discusses st Paul 
two of the four practices which it prohibits without any reference ^j^*^?^ 
to its enactments. Fornication he condemns absolutely as defiling 
the body which is the temple of God (r Cor. v. i — 13, vi. 18 — 20). 
Of eating meats sacrificed to idols he speaks as a thing indifferent 
in itself, only to be avoided in so far as it implies participation in idol- 
worship or is offensive to the consciences of others. His rule therefore 
is this: ^Do not sit down to a banquet celebrated in an idol's tenv- 
ple. You may say that in itself an idol is nothing, that neither the 
abstaining from meat nor the partaking of meat commends us to 
God. All this I grant is true: but such knowledge is dangerous. 
You are running the risk of falling into idolatry yourself, you are 
certainly by your example leading others astray; you are in fact 
committing an overt act of treason to God, you are a partaker of 
the tables of devils. On the other hand do not officiously inquire 
when you make a purchase at the shambles or when you dine in 
a private house: but if in such cases you are plainly told that 
the meat has been offered in sacrifice, then abstain at all hazards. 
Liay down this rule, to give no offence either to Jews or Crentiles 
or to the churches of God' (i Cor. viii i — 13, x. 14 — 22). Thiswise 
counsel, if it disregards the letter, preserves the spirit of the decree, 
which was framed for the avoidance of offence. But St Paul's 
language shows that the decree itself was not held binding, perhaps 
was unknown, at Corinth: otherwise the discussion would have 
been foreclosed. Once again we come across the same topics in St John 
the apocalyptic message to the Churches of Pergamos and Thyatira. ^gjj^^j^. 
The same irregularities prevailed here as at Corinth : there was the charcfa«s. 
temptation on the one hand to impure living, cm the other to acts of 
conformity with heathen worship which compromised their allegiance 
to the one true God Our Lord in St John's vision denounces them 
through the symbolism of the Old Testament history. In the Church of 
Pergamos were certain Kicolaitanes 'holding the doctrine of Balaam 
who taught Balac to cast a stumbling-block before the children of 
Israel, to eat things sacrificed to idols and to commit fornication* (ii 
14). At Thyatira the evil had struck its roots deeper. The angel of 
that Church is rebuked because he 'suffers his wife Jezebel who calls 
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herself a prophetess, and she teacheth and sednceth God's servants 
to commit fornication and to eat things sacrificed to idols.' I see no 
reason for assuming a reference here to the Apostolic decree. The 
two offences singled out are those to which Gentile churches would 
be most liable, and which at the same time are illustrated by the 
Old Testament parallels. If St Paul denounces them independently 
of the decree, St John may have done so likewise. In the matter of 
sacrificial meats indeed the condemnation of the latter is more abso- 
lute and uncompromising. But this is owing partly to the epigram- 
matic terseness and symbolic refeilence of the passage, partly also, 
we may suppose, to the moi*e definite form which the evil itself 
had assumed'. In both cases the practice was justified by a vaunted 
knowledge which held itself superior to any such restrictions'. But 
at Corinth this temper was still immature and under restraint : while 
in the Asiatic churches it had outgrown shame and broken out into 
the wildest excesses'. 



^ The coincidence of the two Apostles 
extends also to their langaage. (i) If 
8t John denounces the offence as a fol- 
lowing of Balaam, St Paul uses the 
same Old Testament illustration, i Cor. 
z. 7, 8, 'Neither be ye idolaters, as were 
some of them ; as it is written, The peo- 
ple sat down to eat and diink, and rose 
up to play : neither let us commit for- 
nication, as some of them committed, 
and fell in one day three and twenty 
thousand.* (2) If St John speaks *of 
casting a stumblingblock {aKdpdaXoy) 
before the children of Israel,' the whole 
purport of St Paul's warning is Ho give 
no offence* (/xj) (ricou'5aX^^eii/, viii. 13, 
dirpdaKoiroi ylveirdaif x. 32). With all 
these coincidences of matter and lan- 
guage, it is a strange phenomenon that 
any critic should maintain, as Baur, 
Zeller, and Schwegler have done, that 
the denunciations in the Apocalypse are 
directed against St Paul himself. 

' Comp. Apoc. ii. 24 o<roi o^k ^ov- 
fftP r^v diBax^ 'ra&rriv, otrwcs oifK iyvta^ 
ffav Td pad 4 a toD Xarava, d)s X^- 
y ova IV. The false teachers boasted a 
knowledge of the deep things of God ; 
they possessed only a knowledge of the 
deep things of Satan. St John 's meaning 
is illustrated by a passage in Hippoly tus 
(Hcerea. v. 6, p. 94) relating to the 
Ophites, who offer other striking re- 



semblances to the heretics of the Apo- 
stolic age; iireKdXecraif iavroifs yvxaffri- 
Ko6s, tpdffKOirres itJbvoi rd pdOrf yiPiSy- 
ffKeip. St Paul's rebuke is very dif- 
ferent in form, but the same in effect. 
He begins each time in a strain of noble 
irony. 'We all have knowledge'; *I 
speak as to wise men': he appears 
to concede, to defer, to sympathize, 
even to encourage : and then he turns 
round upon the laxity of this vaunted 
wisdom and condemns and crushes it : 
'I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend'; *I would not that ye should 
have fellowship with devils.' 

B The subject of elSiaXddvra does not 
disappear with the apostolic age: it 
turns up again for instance in the 
middle of the second century, in A grip- 
pa Castor (Euseb. ff. E. rr. 7) writing 
against BasiUdes, and in Justin {Dial. 
35, p. 253 d) who mentions the Basili- 
deans among other Gnostic sects as 
'participating in lawless and godless 
rites': comp. OrcLC. Sib, u. 96. Both 
these writers condemn the practice, the 
latter with great severity. When the 
persecutions began, and the Christians 
were required to deny their faith by 
participating in the sacrifices, it became 
a matter of extreme importance to avoid 
any act of conformity, however alight. 
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Thus then the decree was neither permaoently nor universally Object of 
binding. Bat there was also another point which admitted much ^en^ ^0^ 
latitude of interpretation. What was understood to be the design of defined, 
these enactments? They were articles of peace indeed, but of what 
nature was this peace to be? Was it to effect an entire union be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile churches, a complete identity of in- 
terests ; or only to secure a strict neutrality, a condition of mutual 
toleration? Were the Gentiles to be welcomed as brothers and 
admitted at once to all the privileges of sons of Isi'ael; or was the 
Church hereafter to he composed of two separate nationalities, as it 
were, equal and independent; or lastly, wei*e the heathen converts 
to be recognised indeed, but only as holding a subordinate position 
like proselytes under the old covenant? The first interpretation is 
alone consistent with the spirit of the Gospel: but either of the 
others might honestly he maintained without any direct violation of 
the letter of the decree. The Church of Antioch, influenced doubt- 
less by St Paul, took the larger and truer view; Jewish and Gentile 
converts lived freely together as members of one brotherhood. A 
portion at least of the Church of Jerusalem, 'certain who came firom 
James,' adopted a narrower interpretation and still clung to the old 
distinctions, regarding their Gentile brethren as unclean and refusing 
to eat with them. This was not the Truth of the Gospel, it was not 
the Spirit of Christ; but neither was it a direct breach of compact 

2. Scarcely less important than the settlement of the disputed St Paul's 

points was the other result of these conferences, the recognition of *"*"°"*^, 
* ' o recognised. 

St Paul's office and mission by the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
This recognition is recorded in similar language in the narrative of 
the Acts and in the Epistle to the Galatians. In the apostolic cir- 
cular inserted in the former Paul and Barnabas are commended as 
^men who have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ' (xv. 26). In the conferences, as related in the latter, the 
three Apostles, James, Peter, and John, seeing that 'the Gospel of 
the uncircumcision was committed unto him,' and * perceiving the 
grace that was given unto him gave to him and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, that they should go unto the heathen' (ii. 7 — 10). 

This ample recognition would doubtless carry weight with a large Contimied 

number of Jewish converts : but no sanction of authority could over- opposition 
, __ -, ,i.i/.-rT, to St Paul, 

come in others the deep repugnance felt to one who, himself a 'Hebrew 

of the Hebrews,' had systematically opposed the law of Moses and 

triumphed in his opposition. Henceforth St Paul's career was one 

life-long conflict with Judaizing antagonists. Setting aside the Epistles* 
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to the Tkessalonians, which were written too early to be affected hj 
this struggle, all his letters addressed to Churches, with but one 
exception \ refer more or less directly to such opposition. It assumed 
different forms in different places: in Galatia it was purely Pha- 
risaic ; in Phrygia and Asia rt was strongly tinged with speculative 
mysticism ; but everywhere and under all circumetances zeid for the 
law was its ruling passion. This systematic hatred of St Paul is 
an important fact, which we are too apt to overlook, but without 
which the whole history of the apostolic ages will be misread and 
■lisunderstood. 

3; The E'/nancipation of the Jewish Churches, 

Zeal for We have seen hitherto* no signs of waning affection for the law 

the Uw. j^ ^YiQ Jewish converts to Christianity as a body. On the contrary 
the dauger which threatened it from a quarter so unexpected seems 
to have fanned their zeal to a red heat. Even in the churches oi 
St Paul's own founding his name and authority were not powerful 
enough to check the encroachments of the Judaizing party. Only 
here and there, in mixed communities, the softening influences of 
daily intercourse must have been felt^ and the true spirit of the 
Gospel insensibly diffused, inculcating the truth that 4n. Christ was 
neither Jew nor Greek.' 
ReasoDA But the mother Church of Jerusalem, being composed- entirely of 

servance in «^®^^s^ converts, lacked these valuable lessons of daily experience, 
the mother Moreover the law had claims on a Hebrew of Palestine wholly inde- 
^ ' pendent of his rt^ligious obligations. To him it was a national insti- 
tution, as well as a divine covenant Under the Gospel he might 
consider his relations to it in this latter character altered, but as 
embodying the decrees and usages of his country it still demanded 
his allegiance. To be a good Christian he was not required to be 
a bad citizen. On these grounds the more enlightened members of 
the mother church would justify their continued adhesion to the law. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that St Paul himself took a dif- 
ferent view of their obligations. The Apostles of the Circumcision 
meanwhile, if conscious themselves that the law was fulfilled in the 
Gospel they strove nevertheless by strict conformity to conciliate 
the zealots both within and without the Church, were only acting 

^ This exception, the Epistle to the churches, in which special references 
Ephesians, maybe explained by its cha- would be out of place. 
. racter as a circular letter to the Asiatic 
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upon St Paul's own maxim, vho 'became to tbe Jews a Jew that he 
might gain tbe Jews.' Meanwhile they felt that a catastrophe was 
impending, that a deliverance was at hand. Though they were left 
in uncertainty as to the time aud manner of this divine ev^nt, the 
mysterious warnings of the Lord had placed the {act itself beyond a 
doubt. They might well therefore leave all perplexing questions to 
the solution of time, devoting themselves meanwhile to the practical 
work which lay at their doors. 

And soon the catastrophe came which solved the difficult problem. Fall of . Je- 
Tbe storm which had long been gatheiing burst over the devoted' ®™* 
city. Jerusalem was razed to the ground, and the temple- worship 
ceased, never again to be revived. The Christians foreseeing the 
calamity had fled before the tempest; and at Pella, a city of the 
Decapolis, in the midst of a population chiefly Gentile the Church 
of the Oivcumcision was r<econstituted. They were warned to flee, 
said the story, by an oracle^:: but no special message from heaven 
was needed at this juncture; the signs of the times, in themselves 
full of warning, interpreted by the light of the Master's prophecies 
plainly foretold the approaching doom. Before tbe crisis came, they 
had been deprived of the counsel and guidance of the leading Apostles. 
Peter had fallen a martyr atBome; John had retired to Asia Minor; 
James the Lord's brother was slain not long before the great catsr 
strophe; and some thought that the horrors of the Flavian war were 
the just vengeance of an oflended Gk)d for the murder of so holy a 
man'. He was succeeded by his cousin Symeon, the son of Clopas 
and nephew of Joseph. 

Under these circumstances the Church was reformed at Pella. The^hurch 
Its history in the ages following is a hopeless blank'; and it would ** ^ella. 
be vain to attempt to fill in the picture from conjecture. We cannot 
doubt however that the consequences of the fall of Jerusalem, direct 
or indirect, were very great In two points especially its effects 
would be powerfully felt, in the change of opinion produced within Effects of 
the Church itself and in the altered relations between the converted tbechange. 
and unconverted Jews. 



1 Euseb. ff. E. in. 5, Kard riva • The Church of Pella however con- 

X/yrff^t^ '''<^^' adr^^t SoW/AOtf i^ dvo- tributed one author at least to the ranks 

KoKtifeut iKdo04vTa K.r.X. of early Christian literature in Ariston, 

' Hegenippus in Euseb. ff. E. ir. 23, the writer of an apology in the form of 

kqX €^ds 06e<Tira<riavbt woKiopKeT ai^ro^f , a dialogue between Jason a Hebrew 

and the pseudo-Jusephus alpo quoted Christian and Papiscus an Alexandrian 

there, raura 6i aufApipriKep 'lovSalois Jew : see Routh, I. p. 93. One of his 

Kar MlKTuauf lcucc&/3ov toO diKcUov jc.r.X. works however was written after the 
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(i) The law (i) The loss of their great leaders at this critical moment was 

loBM ita compensated to the Church of the Circumcision bj the stem teaching 

of fiicta In the obliteration of the temple services they were brought 

at length to see that all other sacrifices were transitory shadows, 

faint emblems of the one Paschal Lamb, slain once and for ever for 

the sins of the world. In the impossibility of observing the Mosaic 

ordinances except in part, they must have been led to question the 

efficacy of the whole. And besides all this those, who had hitherto 

maintained their allegiance to the law purely as a national institu- 

tiouy were by the overthrow of the nation set free henceforth from 

any such obligation. We need not suppose that these inferences 

were drawn at once or drawn by all alike ; but slowly and surely 

the &11 of the city must have produced this effect. 

(9) Jews (2) At the same time it wholly changed their relations with 

and Chritt- their unconverted countrymen. Hitherto they had maintained such 

lam in an> 

tagonifm. close intercourse that in the eyes of the Boman the Christians were 

as one of the many Jewish sects. Henceforth they stood in a posi- 
tion of direct antagonism. The sayings ascribed to the Jewish rabbis 
of this period are charged with the bitterest reproaches of the Chris- 
tians, who are denounced as more dangerous than the heathen, and 
anathemas against the hated sect were introduced into their daily 
prayers ^ The probable cause of this change is not far to seek. 
While the catastrophe was still impending, the Christians seem to 
have stood forward and denounced the national sins which had 
brought down the chastisement of God on their country. In the 

Bar-oocbba rebellion, to which it alludes to Ariston. The name of the author 

(Euveb. H. E. iv. 6) ; and from the par- however is of little consequence, for the 

port of the allusion we may infer that it work was clearly written by a Hebrew 

was this very dialogue. The expulsion Christian not later than the middle of 

of the Jews by Hadrian was a powerful the second century. Whoever he may 

common -place in the treatises of the have been, the writer was no Ebionite, 

Apologists; see e.g. Justin Martyr, A'j^. ioit he explained Gen. i. i, ' In Filio fecit 

I. 47. On the other hand it can- Deus coelum et terram' (Hieron. Q^ueA, 

not have been written long after, for H^. in Gen. T. in. p. 305, ed. ValL) ; 

it was quoted by Celsus (Orig. c. Cels. and the fact is important, as this is the 

IV. 52, p. 544, Delarue). The shade of earliest known expression of Hebrew 

doubt which rests on the authorship of Christian doctrine after the canonical 

this dialogue is very slight. Undue writings, except perhaps the Testaments 

weight seems to be attributed to the of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
fact of its being quoted anonymously; ^ See especially Graetz, Ge$chichte 

e. g. in Westcott's Canon, p. 106, Do- der Juden, rv. p. 11 a sqq. The an- 

. naldson's Christian Literature etc. 11. tagonism between the Jews and Chris- 

p. 58. If I am right in conjecturing tians at this period is strongly insisted 

that the reference to the banishment of upon by this writer, whose aocoant is 

the Jews was taken from this dialogue^ the more striking as given {rem a Jew- 

Eusebius himself directly attributes it ish point of view. 
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traditional notices at least this feature may be discerned. Nor could 
they fail to connect together as cause and effect the stubborn rejec- 
tion of Messiah and the coming doom which He Himself had fore- 
told. And when at length the blow fell, by withdrawing from the 
city and refusing to share the fate of their countrymen they de- 
clared by an overt act that henceforth they were strangers, that now 
at length their hopes and interests were separate. 

These altered relations both to the Mosaic law and to the Jewish Difficulties 
people must have worked as leaven in the minds of the Christians giong. 
of the Circumcision. Questions were asked now, which from their 
nature could not have been asked before. Difficulties hitherto un- 
felt seemed to start up on all sides. The relations of the Church to 
the synagogue, of the €k)spel to the law, must now be settled in 
some way or other. Thus diversities of opinion, which had hitherto 
been lulled in a broken and fitful slumber suddenly woke up into 
dangerous activity. The Apostles, who at an earlier date had mo- 
derated extreme tendencies and to whom all would have looked in- 
stinctively for counsel and instruction, had passed away from the 
scena One personal foUower of the Lord however still remained, 
Symeon the aged bishop, who had succeeded James \ At length Symeon, 
he too was removed. After a long tenure of office he was mar-!J^** °'. 
tyred at a very advanced age in the ninth year of Trajan. His ^.d. 106. 
death, according to Hegesippus, was the signal for a shameless out- 
break of multitudinous heresies, which had hitherto worked under- 
ground, the Church having as yet preserved her virgin purity un- 
defiled'. Though this early historian has interwoven many fabulous 
details in his account, there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the 
broad statement, confirmed as it is from another source', that this 
epoch was the birth-time of many forms of dissent in the Church of 
the Circumcision. 

How far these dissensions and diversities of opinion had ripened 
meanwhile into open schism, to what extent the majority still con- 
formed to the Mosaic ordinances (as for instance in the practice of 
eircumcision and the observance of the sabbath), we have no data to 
determine. But the work begun by the fall of Jerusalem was only 
at length completed by the advent of another crisis. By this second 

^ H^esipptu in Euseb. H.E.TV.11, in Apa iiixP*- "^"^ '•"^^ XP^^*^ vapBhin 

This writer also mentions grandsons of KoBaph. Kal i.did4>$opos ifiewof ^ iKKXtfirUL, 

Jude the Lord's brother as ruling over ^ i^-fjXtp rov <TKbrrei <fna\€vbimav eUriri 

the churches and surviving till the time r&re twp, c/ xaL rivet vwrjpxov, rcLpa^el- 

of Trajan. If. E. m. 33. pay inx^ipoApTinr ir.r.X. comp. iv. 22. 

• EoseU ff. E, m. 32, iriXiyet • See below, p. 312, note 5. 
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catastropbe tbe Church and the law were finally divorced; and the 

malcontents who had hitherto remained within the pale of the 

Church became declared separatists. 

TUbellion A revolution of the Jews broke out in all the principal centres of 

of Bar- i]^Q dispersion. The flame thus kindled in the dependencies spread 
cochba 

lattsr to the mother country. In Palestine a leader started up, 

155! professing himself to be the long promised Messiah, and in reference 

to the prophecy of Balaam styling himself ' Bar-cochba,' ' the Son of 
the Star.* We have the testimony of one who wrote while these 
scenes of bloodshed were still fi-esh in men's memories, that the 
Christians were the chief sufferers from this rebel chieftain \ Even 
without such testimony this might have been safely inferred. Their 
very existence was a protest against his claims: they must be de- 
nounced and extirpated, if his pretensions were to be made good 
The eaiise of fiar-cochba was taken up as the cause of the whole 
Jewitth nation, and thus the antagonism between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity was brought to a head. After a desperate struggle the re- 
bellion was trampled out and the severest vengeance taken on the 
insurgents. The practice of circumcision and the observan<;e of the 
sabbath — indeed all the distinguishing marks of Judaism — were 
visited with the severest penalties. On the other hand the Chris- 
tians, as the avowed enemies of the rebel chief, seem to hare been 
uElia Ca- favourably received. On the ruins of Jerusalem Hadrian had built 
pitolina. ])ig qq^ city ^lia Capitolina. Though no Jew was admitted within 
sight of its walls, the Christians were allowed to settle there freely'. 
Now for the first time a Gentile bishop was appointed, and the Church 
of Jerusalem ceased to be the Church of the Circumcision'. 
The church The account of Eusebius seems to imply that long before this 
t*ted*^^ disastrous outbreak of the Jews the main part of the Christians 
had left their retirement in PeUa and returned to their original 
home. At all events he traces the succession of bishops of Jeru- 
salem in an unbroken line from James the Lord's brother until the 
foundation of the new city^ If so, we must imagine the Church 

1 Justin, Apul. I. 31, p. 72 E, iy ry ' Pulpicius Severus {ff. S, u. 31), 

vw yey€vr}fi4y(fi *lovSaXKifi iro\i/up Bapx<^' speaking of Hadrian's decree 8aj«, 

X^/3at 6 TTJs *Iov6alunt ^Toarda-eus dp- * Quod quidem ChnBtianse fidei proficie- 

XVy^'''^* XpiffTioMo^ fiduovs els rtfuaplas bat, quia turn pene omnes Christum 

deiifdSi el p^i dpvowTo*l7j<rovj' rbv Xpiarby Deum sub legis obaervatioue credebant; 

Kol pXcurifnifAoTeVf ixiXeveu dirdyeadou, nimirum id Domino ordinante disposi* 

' Justin, Ajpol. I. 47, p. 84 B, Dial. turn, ut legis servitus a libertate fide* 

110, p. 337 D; Ariston of Pel la in atque ecciesiae tolleretur.* 

Euseb. H. E, iv. 6 ; Celsus in Orig. c. * H. E. ni. 32, 35, iv. 5. JEusebius 

CtU, vui. 6g. seems to narrate all the incidents alfiwt- 
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once more scattered bj this second catastrophe, and once more re- 
formed when the terror was past But the Church of MUbl Capito- 
lina was very differently constituted from the Church of Pella or the 
Church of Jerusalem; a large propoition of its members at least 
were Gentiles ^ Of the Christians of the Ciroumcision not a few 
doubtless accepted the conqueror's terms, content to live henceforth 
as Gentiles, and settled down in the new city of Hadrian. But Judaiz- 
thei'e were others who clung to the law of their fore&thers with a "^■®*^- 
stubborn grasp which no force of circumstanees could loosen: and 
henceforward we read of two distinct sects of Judaicing Christians, 
observing the law with equal rigour but observing it on different 
grounds'. 



ing the Church of the Circumoirion dur- 
ring this period, as taking place not at 
Pella but at Jerusalem. 

1 Euseb. jy. B. IV. 6 rijs a^6$i ix- 
KXiffflas i^ iOvwif ovyKporrfdela-rff, 

' As early as the middle of the 
second century Justin Martyr distin- 
guishes two classes of Judaizers ; those 
who retaining the Mosaic law them- 
selves did not wish to impose it on 
their Grentile brethren, and those who 
insisted upon conformity in all Chris- 
tians alike as a condition of communion 
and a means of salvation (Dial, c, 
Trypk. § 47 ; see Schliemann, Clement, 
P- 553 Bqq.)< Id the next chapter Justin 
alludes with disapprobation to some 
Jewish converts who held that our 
Lord was a mere man; and it seems 
not unreasonable to connect this opi- 
nion with the second of the two classes 
before mentioned. We thus obtain a 
tolerably clear view of their distinctive 
tenets. But the first direct and definite 
account of both sects is given by the 
fathers of the fourth century, especially 
Epiphanias and Jerome, who distinguish 
them by the respective names of 'Naza- 
renes'and 'Ebionites.' IrensBus (i. 26. 
2), Tertullian {de Prcncr. 33), and Hip- 
polytus {ffcBT. VII. 34, p. 257), contem- 
plate only the second, whom they call 
Ebionites. The Nazarenes in fact, being 
for the most part orthodox in their creed 
and holding communion with Catholic 
Christians, would not generally be in- 
cluded in the category of heretics: and 
moreover, being few in number and 
GAL. 



living in an obscare region, they would 
easily escape notice. Origen (c. Celt. v. 
61) mentions two classes of Christians 
who observe the Mosaic law, the one 
holding with the Catholics that Jesus 
was bom of a Virgin, the other that 
he was conceived like other men; and 
both these he calls Ebionites. In an- 
other passage he says that both classes 
of Ebionites {*Bfii(avou(H Afup&repoi) re- 
ject St PauFs Epistles (v. 65). If these 
two classes correspond to the 'STaza- 
renes' and 'Ebionites' of Jerome, Qri- 
gen's information would aeem to be 
incorrect. On the other hand it is very 
possible that he entirely overlooks the 
Nazarenes and alludes to some differ- 
ences of opinion among the Ebionites 
properly so called ; but in this case it is 
not easy to identify his two classes with 
the Pharisaic and Essene Ebionites of 
whom I shall have to speak later. Euse- 
bius, who also describes two classes of 
Ebionites {H. E, ni. 27), seems to have 
taken his account wholly from Irenseus 
and Origen. If, as appears probable, 
both names * Nazarenes' and 'Ebion- 
ites' were originally applied to the 
whole body of Jewish Christians indis- 
criminately, the confusion of Origen 
and others is easily explained. In re- 
cent times, since Gieseler published his 
treatise Ueber die Nazaraer und Ehioni- 
ten (Staudlin u. Tzschirner, Archiv fUr 
Kirchengesch, rv. p. 279 sqq. 181 9), the 
distinction has been generally recog- 
nised. A succinct and good account of 
these sects of Judaizers will be found in 

ao 
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Nannoflf. i* The Nazaberes appear at the close of the fourth oentnry as 
a small and insigiiificant sect dwelling beyond the Jordan in Pella 
and the neighbouring places \ Indications of their existence how- 
ever occur in Justin two centuries and a half earlier; and both their 
locality and their name carry us back to the primitive ages of Jewish 
Christianity. Can we doubt that they were the remnant of the 
fugitive Church, which refused to return from their exile with the 
majority to the now G^tile city, some because they were too indo- 
lent or too satisfied to move, others because the abandonment of the 
law seemed too heavy a price to pay for Boman forbearance 1 

Their The account of their tenets is at ail events favourable to this 

^«B"^ inference'. They held themselves bound to the Mosaic ordinances, 
rejecting however all Pharisaic interpretations and additions. Ne- 
vertheless they did not consider the Gentile Christians under the 
same obligations or refuse to hold communion with them ; and in 
the like spirit, in this distingniBhed from all other Judaizing sec- 
tarians, they fully recognised the work and mission of St Paul*. It 
is stated moreover that they mourned over the unbelief of thdr 
fellow-countrymen, praying for and looking forward to the time 
when they too should be brought to confess Christ. Their doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ has been variously represented; but this 
seems at all events clear that, if it fell short of the Catholic standard, 
it rose above the level of other Judaic sects. The fierce and in- 
discriminate verdict of Epiphanius indeed pronounces these Naza- 
renes 'Jews and nothing else^' : but his contemporary Jerome, himself 
no lenient judge of heresy, whose opinion was founded on personal 
intercourse, regards them more fetvourably. In his eyes they seem 
to be separated from the creeds and usages of Catholic Christendom 
chiefly by their retention of the Mosaic law. 

Their rela- Thus they were distinguished from other Judaizing sects by a 

ScUiemaim, Cflement p. 449 sqq. where conantar : Adveniente Ghxisio et pfs- 

ihe authorities are given ; bat the dis- dicatione iUins conucante prima teira 

oovery of the work of Hippolytus has Zabnloii et terra Nephthali scribarom et 

flinoe thrown fresh light on the Essene Pharisieonim est erroribns fiberata et 

Ebionites. The portion of Ritschl's work gravissimam traditionnm Jodaicamm 

(p. 151 sqq.) relating to these sects jngnm ezcossit de cendcibns snis. Post- 

should be consulted. ea autem per evangelium apoetdii Pan- 

^ Epiphan. JffcBres. xxix. 7 ; comp. li, qui novissimus apostolonxm omnhnn 

Hieron. de vir. iU. § 3. fnit» ingravata est, id est^ mnltiplicata 

' See the account in Schliemann, pnedicatio; et in tenninoe gentium ei 

p. 445 sqq., with the authorities there yiam univerai maris Ghristi evaogelium 

given, and compare Ritschl, p. 152 sqq. splenduit.' 

» Hieron. in h, ix. i (T. iv. p. 130), * HcBre^, xxx. 9. 
'NazainBi...hunc locum ita ezplaaare 
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loftier conception of ihe person of Christ, and by a firank recognition tion to the 
of the liberty of the Gentile Ohnrches and the commission of the '^^^^^^ 
GentUe Apostle. These distingoishing features may be traced to the 
liogering inflnence of the teaching of the Apostles of the Circnmcision. 
To the example of these same Apostles also they might have appealed 
in defending their rigid observance of the Mosaic law. But herein, 
-while copying the letter, they did not copy the spirit of their model; 
lor they took no account of altered circumstances. 

Of this type of belief if not of this veiy Nazarene sect, an early Testa- 
document still extant furnishes an example. The book called the ^^;>^^y9 
' Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs'^ was certainly written after Patruichs. 
the capture of Jerusalem by Titus and probably before the rebellion 
of Bar-cochba, but may be later*. With some alien features, perhaps 
stamped upon it by the individual writer, it exhibits generally 
the characteristics of this Nazarene sect. In this respect at least 
it ofiEeis a remarkable parallel, that to a strong Israelite feeling it 



1 It IS printed in Giabe's SpicU. SS, 
Pair. I. p. T45 sqq. (ed. a, 1700), and in 
Fahriciiis, Cod. PseMdepigr. Vet TeU. I. 
p. 519 sqq. (ed. 2, 173^). Eitschl in 
his first edition had assigned this work 
to a writer of the Fknline school. His 
<^nion was controyerted by Kayser in 
the Sbratburg. Beitr, z, den Tktol. Wi*- 
touch. UL p. 107 (185 1), and with cha- 
racteristic honesty he withdrew it in his 
second edition, attribnting the work to 
» Nazarene aothor (p. 173 sqq.). Mean- 
while Rit8chl*s first yiew had been 
adopted in a monograph by Vorstman 
DtfjKtt. de TeaL XII Pair. (Boterod. 
1857), and defended against Kayser. 
The whole tone and colouring of the 
hook however seem to show Tery 
plainly that the writer was a Jewish 
Oiristian, and the opposite yiew woold 
probably never have been entertained 
but for the preconceived theory that a 
believer of the (^rcamcision could not 
have written so liberally of the Grentile 
Christians and so honorably of St Paol. 
Some writers again who have main- 
tained the Judaic authorship (Kayser 
for instance, whose treatise I only know 
at second hand) have got over this as- 
sumed difficulty by rejecting certain 
passages as interpolations. On the other 
hand Ewald pronounces it ' mere folly to 
assert that Benj. c. 11 (the prophecy 



about St Paul) was a later addition to 
the work' {GeadL d. Volha Itr. vn. p. 
339), and certainly such arbitraiy as- 
sumptions would render criticism hope- 
less. 

Whether l^tschl is right or not in 
supposing that the author was actually 
a Nazarene, it is difficult and not veiy 
important to decide. The really im- 
portant feature in the work is the com- 
plexion of the opinions. I do not think 
however that the mere fact of its having 
been written in Greek proves the au- 
thor to have been a Hellenist (Ewald, 

*• P- 333)- 

* The following dates have been 
aligned to it by recent critics; AJX 
100-135 (Domer), 100-120 (Wiesclor), 
133-163 (Kayser), 100-150 (Nitoach, 
Liicke), 1 17-193 (Gieseler), loo-soo 
(Hase), about 150 (Reuss), 90-110 (E- 
wald). These dates except the last 
are taken from Vorstman, p. 19 sqq., 
who himself places it soon after the 
&U of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). The fre- 
quent references to this event fix the 
earliest possible date, while the absence 
of any allusion to the rebellion of Bar- 
cochba seems to show that it was 
written before that time. It is directly 
named by Origen {ffom. in Jos. xv. 6), 
and probably was known to TertoHian 
(c. Meare, v. i, Scorpicux 13). 

ao — 2 
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Hebrew nniteB the fbllest recognition of the Gentile Churches. Our Lord is 
ffPP*" reprefiented as the renoyator of the law*: the imagery and illustra- 
tions are all Hebrew: certain virtues are strongly commended and 
certain vices strongly denounced by a Hebrew standard: many 
incidents in the lives of the patriarchs are derived from some un- 
known legendary Hebrew source'. Nay more; the sympathies of 
the writer are not only Judaic but Levitical. The Messiah is repre- 
sented as a descendant not of Judah only but of Levi also; thus he 
is high-priest as well as king'; but his priestly office is higher than 
his kingly, as Levi is greater than Judah ^: the dying patriarchs one 
after another enjoin obedience to Levi: to the Testament of Levi 
are consigned the most important prophecies of all : the character of 
Levi is justified and partially cleansed of the stain which in the Old 
Testament narrative attaches to it^ Yet notwithstanding all this^ 
u^i^ the admission of the Gentiles into the privileges of the covenant is a 
principlet. constant theme of thanksgiving, with the writer, who mourns over 
the falling away of the Jews but looks forward to their final restitn- 
tion. And into the mouth of the dying Benjamin he puts a pro- 
phecy foretelling an illustrious descendant who is to ^ arise in after 
days, beloved of the Lord, listening to His voice, enlightening all the 
€kn tiles with new knowledge'; who is to be * in the synagogues of the 
Gentiles until the completion of the ages, and among their rulers as a 
musical strain in the mouth of all'; who shall 'be written in the 
holy books, he and his work and his word, and shall be the elect 
of Gkxi for ever*.* 

^ Levi lo drairavoTocoDrra rbw wS/iop ^Ioi^Bop, Jvdtuii kqX pw riicwa fiov iya- 

h ivpd/ui infflffTov. 'The law of God, n/jaare rip A€vt...ifMl ydp idwxe K6pun 

the law of the Lord/ are constant Hjp paaiKelaw xdKeipifi t^p Uparelop koI 

phrases with this writer; Levi rs, 19, inrira^e t^p paaCKelop r-g lepuaiSro' ifiol 

Judas iS, 26, Iuach,$, Zahid. 10, Dan iSuKt rd hrl rijs yrjt KdKelptp rh ip 

6, Oad 3, A»er 2, 6, 7, Joseph 1 1, Be^j, otpoPOit, ib, 35 Aevt rpQros, Be^repos 

10: see also Nepht, 8. His language in iyd, NephL 5 Awt iKftdrriire rbp ifXwp 

this respect is formed on the model of kmI *Io6dat ^tOdvas Maae rV ffeMfPii''* 
the Epistle of St James, as Ewald re- ^ Levi 6, 7. 

marks (p. 329). Thus the law of God * Benj, ri. Besides this prophecy 
with him ^ is one with the revealed will the work presents several coincidences 
of God and he never therefore under- of language with St Paul (see Vorst- 
stands it in the narrow sense of a Jew man, p. ri5 sqq.), and at least one que- 
er even of an Ebionite.' tation, Levi 6 itftdaae Si if 6py^ Kvpiw 

» See Ewald, Oesch. i. p. 490. iw* a&roi>s els riXos, from i Thess. ii. 16. 

' Simeon 5, 7, Issach. 5, Dan 5, On the whole however the language in 

NephL 6, 8, Gad 8, Joseph 19, besides the moral and didactic portions takes its 

the passages referred to in the next colour from the Epistle of St James, 

note. and in the prophetic and apocalyptic 

^ Rvhen 6 xpbs rbp Aevt lyylaare... from the Revelation of St John. 
aMs yhp eiikcrffiaei rbp *l<rpaii\ Kal rbp 
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2. Bat besides these Nazarenes, there were other Judaizmg Ebionites. 
sects, narrow and uncompromising, to whose principles or prejudices 
language such as I have just quoted would be most abhorrent 

The Ebionites were a much larger and more important body Their ie* 
than the Nazarenes. They were not confined to the neighbourhood ^^^' 
' of Pella or even to Palestine and the surrounding countries, but were 
found in Some and probably also in all the great centres of the 
dispersion'. Not content with observing the Mosaic ordinances 
themselves, they maintained that the law was binding on all Chris- 
tians alike, and regarded Gentile believers as impure because ^hey 
refused to conform. As a necessary consequence they rejected the 
authority and the writings of St Paul, branding him as an apostate 
and pursuing his memory with bitter reproaches. In their theology 
also they were far removed from the Catholic Church, holding our 
Lord to be a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, who was 
justified, as any of themselves might be justified, by his rigorous per- 
formance of the law*. 

If the Nazarenes might have claimed some affinity to the Apo- Relation to 
sties of the Circumcision, the Ebionites were the direct spiritual ^^ ©f the 
descendants of those false brethren, the Judaizers of the apostolic apostolio 
age, who first disturbed the peace of the Antiochene Church and then *^®' 
dogged St Paul's footsteps from city to city, everywhere thwarting his 
eflfoi-ts and undermining his authority. If Ebionisra was not primi- 
tive Christianity, neither was it a creation of the second century. As 
an organization, a distinct sect, it first made itself known, we may sup- 
pose, in the reign of Trajan : but as a sentiment, it had been har- 
boured within the Church from the very earliest days. Moderated 
by the personal influence of the Apostles, soothed by the general 
practice of their church, not yet forced into declaring themselves by 
the turn of events, though scarcely tolerant of others these Judai- 
zers were tolerated for a time themselves. The beginning of the 
second century was a winnowing season in the Church of the Circum- 
cision. 

The form of Ebionism', which is most prominent in early writers Another 
and which I have hitherto had in view, is purely Pharisaic; but we *?pe of E- 

1 Epiphan. ffceres. xxx. i8. Kal adrbv 6fioius dvBpuiroy ctptu roffuf 

• For the opinions of these Ebion- \4yov(rip. 

ites see the references in Schliemann, ' The following opinions were shared 

p. 481 sqq., and add Hippol. ffcer. vii. by all Ebionites alike: (i) The recogni- 

34 el ydip Kal h-epbt ris xeiroti^/cet t4 i» tion of Jesus as Messiah ; (2) The denial 

v6fjup trpfXTrerayiUva, fju Slp ixeivot b of His divinity ; (3) The universal obli- 

XpiffTdr 5iLva<reaL di /cal iavroifs bfiolus gation of the law ; (4) The rejection and 

Totijirawas XpiffToi>s y€v4<r0af /cal yiip hatred of St Paul. Their differences 
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deriyad 
from Uie 
Easenet. 



ItsUter 
origin. 



meet also with another type, agreeing with the former np to a certain 
point but introducing at the same time a new element, half ascetic, 
half mjTsticaL 

This foreign element was probably due to Essene influences. The 
doctrines of the Christian school bear so close a resemblance to the 
characteristic features of the Jewish sect as to place their parentage 
almost beyond a doubt ^: and moreover the head quarters of these 
heretics — ^the countries bordering on the Dead Sea — coincide roughly 
with the head quarters of their prototype. This view however does 
not exclude the working of other influences more directly Gnostic 
or Oriental : and as this type of Ebionism seems to have passed 
through different phases at different times, and indeed to have compre* 
hended several species at the same time, sach modifications ought 
probably to be attributed to forces external to Judaism. Having 
regard then to its probable origin as well as to its typical character, 
we can hardly do wrong in adopting the name Easene or ChnoeUc 
Ebwnism to distinguish it from the common type, JPAomaic MnorUam 
or Ebionism proper. 

If Pharisaic Ebionism was a disease inherent in the Church of 
the Circumcision from the first, Essene Ebionism seems to have been 
a later infection caught by external contact. In the Palestinian 
Church at all events we see no symptoms of it during the apostolic 
age. It is a probable conjecture, that after fche destruction of Jeru- 
salem the fugitive Christians, living in their retirement in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Essene settlements, received large accessions to their 
numbers from this sect, which thus inoculated the Church with its 
peculiar views". It is at least worthy of notice, that in a religious 
work emanating from this school of Ebiohites the 'true Grospel' is 
reported to have been first propagated 'after the destruction of the 
holy place'.* 



confflflted in (i) Their view of what con. 
Btitated the law, and {2) Their concep- 
tion of the Person of Christ ; e.g. whe- 
ther He was bom of a Virgin or in the 
coarse of nature; what supernatural 
endowments He had and at what time 
they were bestowed on Him, whether at 
His birth or at His baptism, etc. 

The Ebionites of earlier writers, as 
IrensBus and Hippolytus, belong to the 
Pharisaic type; while those of Epipha- 
nius are strongly Essene. 

^ See especially the careful investi- 
gation of Bitschl, p, 204 sqq. 



* Ritschl (p. 243), who adopts this 
view, suggests that this sect, which had 
stood aloof from the temple-worship and 
abhorred sacrifices, would be led to wel- 
come Christ as the true prophet, when 
they saw the fulfilment of His predic- 
tions against the tehiple. In Olem. 
Ifom. iii> 15, great stress is laid on the 
fulfilment of these prophecies: comp. 
also Clem. Itecogn. i. 37 (especially in 
the Syriac). 

' Clem. Horn. n. 17 /xcrd Kadalfic- 
ffof Tov &ylov rdrov ciaYyiKiop dXiidis 
Kpi6<f>a Siav€fi4>0vif<u els iwcufdpBwrtw tQw 
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This younger form of Judaic Ghristdanity seems soon to have 
eclipsed the elder. In the aooonnt of Ebionism given by Epiphanius 
the Pharisaic characteristics are ahnost entirely absorbed in the Essene. 
This prominence is probably dae in some measure to their greater b^t greater 
literary capacity, a remarkable feature doubtless derived from the actiyity, 
specolatiye tendencies and studious habits of the Jewish sect^ to 
'which they traced their parentage. Besides the Clementine writings 
-which we possess whole, and the Book of Elchasai of which a few 
fragmentary notices are preserved, a vast number of works which, 
though no longer extant^ have yet moulded the traditions of the 
early Church, emanated from these Christian Essenes. Hence doubt- 
less are derived the ascetic portraits of James the Lord's brother in 
H^esippus and of Matthew the Apostle in Clement of Alexandria', 
to which the account of St Peter iu the extant Clonentines presents 
a dose parallel*. 

And with greater literary activity they seem also to have united andMalona 
greater missionaiy zeaL To this spirit of proselytism we owe much ijg^ ^^ 
important information relating to the tenets of the sect. 

One of their missionaries early in the third century brought to 
Rome a sacred book bearing the name of Elchasai or Elxai, whence 
also the sect were called Elchasaite& This book fell into the hands 
of Hippolytus the writer on heresies* from whom our knowledge of Book of 
it is chiefly derived. It professed to have been obtained from the 
Seres, a Parthian tribe, and to contain a revelation which had been 
first made in the third year of Trajan (a.d. ioo). These Seres hold 
the same place in the fictions of Essene Ebionism, as the Hyperbo- 
reans in Greek legend : they are a mythical race, perfectly pure and 
therefore perfectly happy, long-lived and free fix>m pain, scrupulous 
in the performance of all ceremonial rites and thus exempt from the 
penalties attaching to their neglect*. Elchasai, an Aramaic word 

iffo/Untif aXp4ff€wwi comp. CUm, Beooffn, (1853), the sabstance of which is given 

I. 37, 64, m. 61 0n the Syriae, as be- also in the aeoond edition of his ^ft- 

low, p. 316, note 3). See also Epiphan. hathalische Kirehe. Hilgenfeld has re- 

JSceres. xxz. 3. oently edited the fragments of the 

1 Joseph. B. J. n. 8. 6. book of ELxai in his Novum Tatama^ 

* Pcedag. n. i (p. 174 Potter), where turn extra Canonem Receptum, fasc. m. ' 
St Matthew IS saidtohaye lived on 8eed% p. 153 sqq. (1866). The nse made of . 
berries, and herbs, abstaining from ani- it by Epiphanius is investigated by Lip- 

mal food. See Bitschl, p. 324. una, Q^udUnhrUik de9 Bpiphan. j>. 143 

* Clem. Hem, xn. 6, oomp. Ym. 5, sqq. 

XV. 7. • Clem. Becogn. vm. 48, ix. 19. 

* Hares, ix. 13. See a valuable Even in classical writers the Seres or 
paper on the Elchasaites by Bitschl in Chinese are invested with something of 
Niedner's ZeUachrifi, lY. p. 573 sqq. an ideal character: e.g. Plin. vi. 34, 
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Bignifying the 'ludden powerV seems to be the name of the divine 
messenger who oommonicated the revelation, and probably the title of 
the book itself: Hippolytns understands it of the person who re- 
ceived the revelation^ the founder of the sect. 'Elchasai,' adds this 
fiither, 'delivered it to a certain person called SobiaL' Here again 
he was led astray by his ignorance of Aramaic : Sobiai is not the 
name of an individual but signifies 'the sworn members'/ to whom 
alone the revelation was to be communicated and who perhaps, 
like their Essene prototypes % took an oath to divulge it only to the 
brotherhood. I need not follow this strange but instructive notice 
&rthen Whether this was the sacred book of the whole sect or of a 
part only, whether the name Elchasaism is coextensive with Essene 
^^I!?* Ebionism or not, it is unimportant for my purpose to enquire. The 
dKte. pretended era of this revelation is of* more consequence. Whether 

the book itself was ideally as early as the reign of Trajan or whether 
the date was part of the dramatic fiction, it is impossible to decide \ 
Even in the latter case, it will still show that according to their own 
tradition this epoch marked some striking development in the 
opinions or history of the sect ; and the date given corresponds, it 
wiU be remembered, very nearly with the epoch mentioned by He- 
gesippus as the birthtime of a numerous brood of heresies'. 

Without attempting to discriminate the difGbrent forms of doc- 



Strftboxv. p. 7of, Melam. 7, But in divulged except to the faithful. Bitschl, 

the paasage which most strikingly illus- I, c. p. 58^ 

trates this fact (Oeogr, Grcee. Min. n. ' Joseph. B. J, u. 8, 7. 

p. 514, ed. MfUler) the name disappears ^ Hilgenfeld (p. xxi) maintains the 

when the text is correctly read ('se re- early date very positively against Ritschl. 

gentes,* and not 'Sens gentes'). Lipsius (I, c.) will not pronounce an 

^ ^D3 /^n. Epiphanius correctly opinion, 
explains it SOi^afus KCKaXv/i/xivrj, Hctrei. '^ See above, p. 303. In the passage 

Xiz. a. See Ritschl, I, c. p. 581, and Iftiere quoted Hegesippus speaks of these 

Altkath. Xirche, p. 345. Other ex- heresies ' as living underground, burrow- 

planations of the word, given in Hil- ing(0wXeurfi^(i»')' until the reign of Tra- 

genfeld I.e. p. 156, inM. Nicolas, Eifan- jan. This agrees with the statement 

gilea Apocryphn p. 108 (1866), and by in the Homilies (ii. 17) already referred 

Geiger, Zeitseh, der deuttch. morgetd. to (p. 310, note 3), that the true Gospel 

geadlsch. xvm. p. 834 (1864), do not (t.e. Essene Ebionism) was first 'secretly 

recommend themselves. The name is propagated ' after the destruction of the 

differently written in Greek, RXxatrM, temple. The opinions which had thus 

EXKccrai, and HX^ai. The first, which been progressing stealthily now showed 

is most correct, is found in Hippolytus a bold front : but whether the actual 

who had seen the book. organization of the sect or sects took 

< From paKT. Accordingly Hippo- place now or at a still later date (after 

lytus (IX. 17) relates that the Elcha- the rebellion of Baroochba), it is impos- 

saite missionary Alcibiades made a mys- aible to ssy. 
tery of his teaching, forbidding it to be 
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trine wliicb this Essene Ebionism comprised in itself — ^to point out 
for instanoer the distinctive features of the book of Elchasai, of the 
Homilies, and of the Recognitions respectively — ^it will be sufficient Essene 
to observe the broad line of demarcation which separates the Essene ^biomtcB 
from the Pharisaic t7pe\ Laying almost equal stress with the guished 
others on the observance of the law as an essential part of Chrisli- . ™ ^***" 
anitj, the Essene Ebionites undertook to settle by arbitrary criticism 
what the law was. By this capricious process they eliminated from 
the Old Testament all elements distasteful to them — ^the doctrine of 
sacrifices especially, which was abhorrent to Essene principles — cutting 
down the law to their own standard and rejecting the prophets 
wholly. As a compensation, they introduced certain ritual observ- 
ances of their own, on which they laid great stress; more especially 
lustral washings and abstinence from wine and from animal food. In 
their Chiistology also they differed widely from the Pharisaic Ebion- 
ites, maintaining that the Word or Wisdom of God had been incarnate 
more than once, and that thus there had been more Christs than 
one, of whom Adam was the first and Jesus the last Christianity in 
fact was regarded by them merely as the restoration of the primeval 
religion : in other words, of pure Mosaism before it had been cor- 
rupted by foreign accretions. Thus equally with the Pharisaic Ebion- 
ites they denied the Gospel the character of a new covenant; and, as 
a natural consequence, equally with them they rejected the authority 
and reviled the name of St Paul*. 

If the Pharisaic Ebionites are the dii'ect lineal descendants of and allied 
the ' figilse brethren ' who seduced St Paul's Galatian converts from logsian he- 
their allegiance, the Essene Ebionites bear a striking family likeness retics. 
to those other Judaizers against whom he raises his voice as endan- 
gering the safety of the Church at Colossae. 

Of the hostility of these Christian Esseues to St Paul, as of their 
other typical features, a striking example is extant in the fictitious 
writings attributed to the Roman bishop Clement. These are pre- ciemen- 
served in two forms: the Homilies, extant in the Greek, apparently ^^®. 
an uniform and original work, which perhaps may be assigned to the 
middle or latter half of the second century ; and the Recognitiona a 
composite production later than the Homilies, founded^ it would 

^ The chief authorities for the Essene Elchasai; and the Clementine writings, 

Ebionites are Epiphanius (Hcer. xix, * See Epiphan. Hcbt. xxx. 16, 45 > 

xxx); Hippolytus {Hcer. ix. 13-17) and Orig. ap. Easeb. I. e. rbv AirdaToKw ri- 

Origen (Euseb. H, E. vi. 38), whose Xeoi' d^erei; besides the passages in the 

accounts refer especially to the book of Clementine writings quoted in the text. 
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AtUckon 
St Paol in 
the Homi- 



appear, partly on them and partly on other documents, and known to 
ns through the Latin translation of Baffinus^ who avowedly altered 
his original with great freedom \ 

In the Homilies Simon Magus is the impersonation of manifold 
heresy, and as such is refuted and condemned by St Peter. Among 
other fisdse teachers, who are covertly denounced in his person, we 
cannot fail to recognise the lineaments of St Paul'. Thus St Peter 
charges his hearers, ' Shun any apostle, or teacher, or prophet, who 
does not first compare his preaching with James called the brother 
of my Lord and entrusted with the care of the Church of the He- 
brews in Jerusalem, and has not come to you with witnesses'; lest 
the wickedness, which contended with the Lord forty days and pre- 
vailed not, should afterwards fall upon the earth as lightning from 
heaven and send forth a preacher against you, just as he suborned 
Simon against us, preaching in the name of our Lord and sowing 
error under the pretence of truth ; wherefore He that sent us said, 
ManyshaU come to mem sheep^s dothing, hU wiMn ^i/ey wre rtwerdng 
wolves (xL 35).' The aUusions here to St Paul's rejection of ^ com- 



^ The only complete editions of the 
Homilies are those of Dressel, Clementis 
Romam gwe feruntur ffomUicB ViffirUi 
(1853), and of de Lagarde, Clemeniina 
(1865) ; the end of the 19th and the 
whole of the aoth homily haying been 
published for the first time by DresseL 
The Beoognitions which have been print- 
ed several times may be read most con- 
veniently in Grersdorf s edition (Lips. 
1838). A Syriao version lately published 
by de Lagarde (Clementis Boinani Becog» 
nitiones Syriacef Lips. etLond. 1 861) is 
made up partly of the Recognitions (i, 
ii, iii, iv), and partly of the Homilies 
(z, xi, xii, ziiiy ziv, the zth book bemg 
imperfect). The older of the two ex- 
tant MBS of this version was actually 
written a.d. 411, the year after the 
death of Bufi&nus; but the errors of 
transcription, which it exhibits, show 
that it was taken from an earlier xs. 
We are thus carried back to a very re- 
mote date. The first part, containing 
the early books of the Recognitions, is 
extremely valuable, for it enables us to 
measure the liberties which RuflSnus 
took with his originaL An important 
jinstance of his arbitrary treatment will 



be given below, p. 316, note 3. Two 
abridgments of the Honulies are extant. 
These have been edited by Dressel, Cle- 
menHnarum EpitomcB ducB (Lips. 1859), 
one of them for the first time. Of the 
many able monographs which have ap- 
peared on the relations between the dif- 
ferent Clementine writings, the treatise 
•of Uhlhom, Die ffomUien und Secog- 
nitionen etc. (Gottiogen, 1854), seems to 
me on the whole the most satisfactory. 
It is dangerous to express on opini<m 
where able critics are so divided; and 
the remarks in the text are not hazarded 
without some hesitation. Baur, Schlie- 
mann, Schwegler, and XJhlhom, give 
the priority to the Homilies, Hilgenfeld 
and Ritschl to the Recognitions, while 
Reuss and others decline to pronounce 
a decided opinion. 

' See on this subject Schliemann, 
Clement, pp. 96 sqq., 534 sqq. : comp. 
Stanley's CorinthianSf p. 36^ sqq. (md 
ed). 

' KaX nerh, fMpripw vpoadKrikoBlrra, 
It is needless to insert fiki with Schlie- 
mann and Schw^ler : the negative is 
carried on from the former clause /u^ 
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mendatoiy letters' (2 Cor. iii i) and to the scene on the way to 
Damascus (Acts ix. 3) are clear. In another passage St Peter, after 
explaining that Christ must be preceded by Antichrist, the true pro- 
phet by the fiEilse, and applying this law to the preaching of Simon 
and himself, adds: ^If he had been known (ci lyivt&riccro) he would 
not have been believed, but now being not known {ayvoovfuvos) he 
is wrongly believed... being death, he has been desired as if he were 
a saviour... and being a deceiver he is heard as if he spake the 
truth (iL 17, 18).' The writer seems to be playing with St Paul's 
own words, 'as deceivers and yet true, as unknown and yet well 
known, as dying and behold we live (2 Cor. vi. 8, 9).' In- a third 
passage there is a very distinct allusion to the Apostle's account of 
the conflict at Antioch in the Oalatian Epistle : ' If then,' says St 
Peter to Simon, ' our Jesus was made known to thee also and con- 
versed with thee being seen in a vision. He was angry with thee as 
an adversary, and therefore He spake with thee by visions and 
dreams, or even by outward revelations. Can any one be made wise 
unto doctrine by visions ) If thou sayest he can, then why did the 
Teacher abide and converse with us a whole year when we were awake? 
And bow shall we ever believe thee in this, that He was seen of thee ? 
Nay, how could He have been seen of thee, when thy thoughts are 
contrary to His teaching? If having been seen and instructed of 
Hinx for a single hour thou wast made an Apostle, then preach His 
words, expound His teaching, love His Apostles, do not fight against 
me His companion. For thou hast withstood and opposed me (cvay- 
Tcos avOiarqKafi fAOi), the firm rock, the foundation of the Church. 
If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou wouldest not have calum- 
niated and reviled my preaching, that I might not be believed when 
I told what I had heard myself in person from the Lord, as though 
forsooth I were condemned (KaTayviMrOhrros) and thou wert highly re- 
garded \ Nay, if thou callest me condemned (KareyvwrfUvov), thou 
accusest Qod who revealed Christ to me and assailest Him that called 
me blessed in my revelation' (xviL 19).' In this same bitter spirit the 
writer would rob him of all his missionary triumphs and transfer 
them to his supposed rival : the Apostleship of the Gentiles, accord- 
ing to the Homilies, belongs not to St Paul but to St Peter : Barnabas 



^ The existmg text has koI i/AoO neat emendation. Some change how- 

t^oKifMOm-os, for which some have pro- ever is absolutely needed, 
posed to read xai /i^ eidoKifiovinros. It * rod hrl droxaXi^^et /AOKapUnun-ds 

is better perhaps to substitute ffw or /m. The allusion is to Matth. xvi. 17, 

oida/wd for iftaO, though neither is a /uucdpios el x.r.X. 
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• 
is no more the companion nor Clement the disciple of St Paul but of 

St Peter*, 
in the Again in the letter of Peter to James prefixed to the Homilies, 

pQter emanating from the same school though perhaps not part of the 
work itself, and if so, famishing another example of this bitterness 
of feeling, St Peter is made to denounce those Crentile converts who 
repudiate his lawful preaching, welcoming a certain lawless and 
foolish doctrine of the enemy {rov l^fipcn dvOptairov tufOfjLoy riva koX 
f^Xvapw&ri 8iSa<r«caXuiv), complaining also that 'certain persons at- 
tempted by crafty interpretations to wrest his words to the abolish- 
ing of the law, pretending that this was his opinion, but that he did 
not openly preach it^' with more to the same effect (§ 2). 
in the Ue- In the Recognitions, a later patch-work', the harsher features of 
cogmtioDf, ^^ Essene-Ebionite doctrine, as it appears in the Homilies, are 
softened down, and these bitter though indirect attacks on St Paul 
omitted ; whether by the original redactor or by his translator Ruf- 
finus, it is not easy to say*. Thus in the portions correspondiDg to 
and probably taken from the Homilies no traces of this hostility 
remain. But in one passage adopted from another work, probably 
the 'Ascents of James V it can still be dincemed, the allusion having 
either escaped notice or been spared because it was too covert to 
give offence. It is there related that a certain enemy (homo quidam 
inimicus) raised a tumalt against the Apostles and with his own 
hands assaulted James and threw him down from the steps of the 

^ See alflo other references to St /Uvov tls hrurrpotlyfpf, 6tcl» iKpti^<a$y rb 

Faal Doted above p. 61. dytop koI els t^p ipififiuxrty a&rov O-^ovci 

' Not much earlier than the begin- rb ^di\vy/ia: see Dan. ix. 27, and com- 
niog of the third century ; for a portion pare Clem. Horn. n. 1 7 (quoted above 
oftbetreatisecie/Vito, discovered of late p- 310, notes). Thus the commenda- 
in a Syriao version and written either tion of St Paul, ^hich is wholly alien 
by Bardesanes or by one of his disciples, to the spirit of these Clementine writ- 
is worked up in the later books. ings, disappears. 

' In one instance at least the change ^ Uhlhorn, p. 366. Epiphanius men- 
is due to Ruffinus himself. His trans- tions this book, dpafiadfxol 'laxd^ov, as 
lation of Clem. Recogn. iii. 61 contains being in cir-ulation among the Ebionites 
a distinct recognition of St PauFs A- (xxz. 16). It was so called doubtless as 
postleship, ' Nonum (par) omnium gen- describing the tucenU of James up the 
tium et illius qui mittetur seminare temple stairs, whence he harangued the 
yerbum inter gentes.' (On these irv^- people. The name and the description 
ylai of the false and the true, see above of its contents in Epiphanius alike favour 
p. 3r5). But the corresponding pas- the view that it was the original of this 
sage in the Syriac version (p. 115, 1. 20, portion of the Recognitions. But if so, 
Lagarde) is wholly different, and trans- the redactor of the Recognitions most 
lated back into Greek will run thus ; ^ have taken the same liberties with it, as 
^ hvdLTJi ((trv^vyla) tw cwipfiaTos tQu he has done with the Homilies. 
i^i^avlup KoX Tov €6aYYt\lov rod refuro- 
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temple, ceasing then to maltreat him, only becaase he believed him 
to be dead; and that after this the Apostles received secret informa- 
tion from Gamaliel, that this enemy (inimicus ille homo) had been 
sent by Caiaphas on a mission to Damascus to persecute and slay 
the disciples, and more especially to take Peter who was supposed 
to have fled thither (i. 76, 7I)^ The original work, from which this 
portion of the Recognitions seem to have been borrowed, was much and in the 
more violent and unscrupulous in its attacks on St Paul; for in the j^°** °^ 
'Ascents of James' Epiphanius read the story, that he was of Gen- 
tile parentage, but coming to Jerusalem and wishing to marry the 
high-priest's daughter he became a proselyte and was circumcised: 
then, being disappointed of his hope, he turned round and furiously 
attacked the Mosaic ordinances (ff ceres, xxz. 16). 

In the earlier part of the third century these Gnostic Ebionites Activity of 
seem to have made some futile efforts to propagate their views. An ^^^ 
emissary of the sect, one Alcibiades of Apamea in Syria, appeared 
in Rome with the pretended revelation of Elchasai, and (thinking at Borne, 
himself the better juggler of the two, says Hippolytus) half sue- ,,^^32, 
ceeded in cajoling the pope Callistus, but was exposed and defeated 
by the zealous bishop of Portus who tells the story {Hceres, ix. 13 — 17). 
Not many years after another emissary, if it was not this same and Ceesa- 
Alcibiades, appears to have visited Caesarea, where he was confronted ^^ ^^ ^ 
and denounced by Origen'. 

This display of activity might lead to an exaggerated estimate The 
of the influence of these Judaizing sects. It is not probable that ^^ p]^eah 
they left any wide or lasting impression west of Syria. In Palestine tine not 
itself they would appear to have been confined to certain localities 
lying for the most part about the Jordan and the Dead Sea. After 
the reconstitution of the mother Church at -4Elia Capitolina the Chris- 
tianity of Palestine seems to have been for the most part neither Ebion- 
ite nor Nazarene. It is a significant fact, implying more than appears 
at first sight, that in the Paschal controversy, which raged in the Paschal 
middle and later half of the second century the bishops of Csesarea coJ^trover- 
and Jerusalem, of Tyre and Ptolemais, ranged themselves, not with 
the Churches of Asia Minor which regulated their Easter festival by 
the Jewish passover without regard to the day of the week, but with 
those of Home and Alexandria and Gaul which observed another 

^ This passage is suhstantially the S'znd Psalm, which appears to have been 

same in the Syriac. delivered in Gsesarea about a.d. 947. See 

* Euseb. ff. E, VI. 38. This extract Bedepenning, Oriffenes IL 72. 
is taken from Origen*s Homily on the 
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rule ; thns avoiding even ihe semblance of Judaism \ Bufc we have 
more direct testimony to the main features of Palestinian doctrine 
about the middle of the second century in the known opinions of two 
writers who lived at the time — Justin as representative of the Sa- 
maritan, and Hegesippus of the Hebrew Christianity of their day. 
The former of these declares himself distinctly against the two cha- 
Jnstm. racteristic tenets of EbionisuL Against their humanitarian views 
he expressly argues, maintaining the divinity of Christ'. On the 
universal obligation of the law he declares, not only that those who 
maintain this opinion are wrong, but that he himself will hold no/, ^^ 
communion with them, for he doubts whether they can be saved'. 
I^ as an apologist for the Grospel against Gentile and Jew, he is 
precluded by the nature of his writings from quoting St Paul^ whose 
name would be received by the one with indifference and by the 
other with hatred, he still shows by his manner of citing and ap- 
plying the Old Testament that he is not unfamiliar with this Apo- 
Hegetip- stle's writings ^ The testimony of Hegesippus is still more important, 
P^' for his extant fragments prove him to have been a thorough Hebrew J 

in all his thoughts and feelings. This writer made a journey to i 

Home, calling on the way at Corinth among other places : he ex- i 

presses himself entirely satisfied with the teaching of the churches 
which he thus visited; 'Under each successive bishop,' he says, 'and 
in each city it is so as the law and the prophets and the Lord 
preach'.* Was the doctrine of the whole Christian world at this 

1 Eoaeb. IT. j^. V. 33, 34. See below, succesnye bishops' (see Pearson in 

^ p. 338, note i, Bouth, i. p. 268 sqq.) ; and in this case 

' IHal. e. Tryph, c. 48, p. 367 ; Hegesippus would seem to be referring 

c. 137, p. 357 B. to some earlier work or earlier portion 

' Dial, c Tryph. cc. 47, 48. of this work, which he now supplements. 

* See Mr Westcott*s argument {Ca- Possibly however the conjectural read- 
non, p. 135 sqq.) drawn from the usage log diarpipiip ivoiriadfiijv, *I continued 
of other apologists, Tertullian for in- to reside' may be correct: but the trans- 
stance, who does not quote even the lation of Buffinus, 'permansi inibi (Le. 
Gospels in his apology. Komsp) donee Aniceto Soter et Soteri 

^ See the introduction, p. 60, and the successit Eleutherus,' is of little or no 

notes on iii 38, iv. 37. weight on this side; for he constantly 

• In Euseb. If, E. iv. 32. The ex- uses his fluency in Latin to gloze over 
tract ends, yevhfiepos di iv*'P(»>/i'o SiaSo' his imperfect knowledge of Greek, and 
XV iiroirfffdfiriv lUxP^t ^AviicfiTov ov Sid- the evasion of a real difficulty is with 
KOPOi ^v 'EXetJ^epos* koX rapd 'AyiKifrrov him the rule rather than the exception. 
SiaS^erat 2 wrijp, fieO* tv *B\€ij$€pos' hf If we retain diaSox^, the words of Hege- 
iKdarti 5^ Siadoxv f «i ^ iKdar-g vdXci sippus would still seem to imply that he 
oiSrtas fx€i ^ 6 v6/ios KTjp&rrei Kcd ol left Bome during the episcopate of Ani- 
vpoiprrrcu Kol 6 KiJpioj. If the text be cetus. Eusebius indeed (If. E. iv. 11) 
correct, Zixthoxhv iTroiTiffdfirpf must mean infers, apparently from this passage, 
'I drew up a list or an account of the that he remained there till Eleatherus 
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time (a.d. 150) Ebionite, or was the doctrine of Hegesippus Ca- 
tholic) There is no other alternative. We happen to possess in- 
formation which leaves no doubt as to the trae answer. Eusebius not an 
speaks of Hegesippus as ^ having recorded the unerring tradition of 
the apostolic preaching (ff, JS. rv. 8)'j and classes him with Dio- 
nysius of Corinth, Melito, Irenseus, and others, as one of those in 
whose writings ^ the orthodoxy of sound faith derived from the apo- 
stolic tradition had been handed down\' In this Eusebius could not 
have been mistaken, for he himself states that Hegesippus * left the 
fuUest record of his own opinions in five books of memoirs' which 
were in his hands {R. E, iv. 22). It is surely a bold effort of recent 
criticism in the &ce of these plain &ct3 to set down Hegesippus as 
an Ebionite and to infer thence that a great part of Christendom was 
Ebionite also. True, this writer gives a traditional account of St 
James which represents him as a severe and rigorous ascetic'; but 
between this stem view of life and Ebionite doctrine the interval 
may be wide enough ; and on this showing how many fathers of the 
Church, Jerome and Basil for instance in the fourth century, Ber- 
nard and Dominic and Francis of Assisi in later ages, must plead 
guilty of Ebionism. True, he used the Hebrew Gospel; but what 
authority he attributed to it, or whether it was otherwise than or- 
thodox, does not appear. True also, he appeals in a passage already 
quoted to the authority of ^the law and the prophets and the 
Lord"; but this is a natural equivalent for 'the Old and New Tes- 
tament,' and corresponding expressions would not appear out of 

became bishop ; and Jerome (de vir, tU, * Enseb. JI, E, n. 33. See the ao- 

93), as usual, repeats Eusebius. This count of St James below, 
inference, though intelligible, seems ' See the passage quoted above, 

hardly correct ; but it shows almost con- p. 318, note 6. For the inferences of 

dusively that Eusebius did not read dta- the Tttbingen school see Schwegler 

rpi^-fyf. The early Syriac translator of NitchapoH, Zeitalier i. p. 355, Baur 

Eusebius (see above, p. 972, note ) cer- (JhriOenthwm, etc. p. 78. A parallel in- 

tainly read dtadox^v. The dates of the stance will serve the purpose better than 

successive bishops as given by Dean much argument. In a recent poem 

Milman are, Pius 143, Anicetus 157, (Winfrid, afterwa/rda called Boniface, 

Soter 168, Eleutherus 176 or 177, Vic- Camb. 1864) ^^^ ^^I'o is spoken of, as 

tor i9o(?), Zephyrinus 3oa(?), Callis- 'Printing heaven*s message deeper in 

tus 219, Urbanus 233. But there is his soal. By reading holy writ, Prophet 

considerable variation, the accession of and Law, And fourfold Grospel.' Here, 

Anicetus being placed by some as early as in Hegesippus, the law is mentioned 

as A.D. 150; see the lists in Clinton's and 'the Apostle' is not. Yet who 

FasH lUmani, ii. p. 534 sqq. would say that this passage savours of 

^ ff. E, TV, 71 <Sp Kol els iffAois rris Ebionism? Compare IrensBus in SpieU, 

diro0ToX(K^} irapaB6<r€(as ii rijs iytoOs Soleam. i. p. 3. 
vlffretas iyyfM^s Kar^XOa^ dpBodo^Ui, 
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place even in onr own age. True lastly, he condemns the use made 
of the text, 'Eye hath not seen nor ear heard' etc/, as contradicting 
our Lord's words, 'Blessed are joar eyes for ye see, etc.'; bnt he is 
here protesting against its perverted application by the Gnostics, 
who employed it of the initiated few and whom elsewhere he 
severely denounces; and it is a mere accident that the words are 
qnoted also by St Paul (i Cor. iL 9). Many of the facts mentioned 
point him out as a Hebrew, but not one brands him as an Ebionite. 
The decisive evidence on the other side is fatal to this inferenx». If 
Hegesippus may be taken as a type of tiie Hebrew Church in his 
day, then the doctrine of that Church was Catholic. 
Ebionisn And if the Palestinian Churches of the second century held 

lent M^^*^ Catholic doctrine, we shall see little or no reason to fix the charge 
other of Ebionism on other communities farther removed from the focus 

° ^'' of Judaic influences. Here and there indeed Judaism seems to have 
made a despepte struggle, but only to sustain a signal defeat. At 
Antioch this conflict began earlier and probably continued longer 
than elsewhere ; yet the names of her bishops Ignatius, Theophilus, 
and Serapion, vouch for the doctrine and practice of the Antiochene 
Church in the second century. In Asia Minor the influence first of 



^ The fragment to which I i»fer 
IB preserved in an extract from Stepha- 
nu8 GobaroB given in Photius, Bibl. 233. 
After quoting the words r& ijTcifiaafiii'a 
rocr iiKcUoit dyaOii o6t€ d^oKfibs etSep 
oOt€ odt IJKOUfftw o6t€ M KapBLoM ijfOfnh' 
wovit^iprij StephanuB proceeds, ^'ELyfyrix- 
Tot iihrroi, dpx'oubt re ia^p koX iLTroaToki- 
K6f, 4w Tip xifixTfp ruop inro/uni/JuLTww, odx 
old* 8ti Kol TdOibv, fiar^v pth^ elp^adcu 
ravra \4yei xal Kara^e^eaOeu toi>j raOra 
^fUpwt Ttaw re Oeluv ypa^w koI tou 
Kvpiov \4ywTot JAaxiptoi oL dtftOaXfiol 
itIiMV ir.r.X. It is not surprising that 
this writer, who lived when Gnosticism 
had passed out of memory, should be 
puzzled to 'know what had come to 
Hegesippus': bnt modem critics ought 
not to have gone astray. Hegesippus 
can hardly be objecting to the passage 
itself, which is probably a quotation from 
Is. Ixiv. 4. His objection therefore must 
be to some application of it. But whose 
application? Even had there been no 
direct evidence, it might have been 
gathered from the argument which 
follows that he referred to the esoteric 
teaching of the Gnostics; but the lately 



discovered treatise of Hippolytus estaV 
tishes the fact that it was a favourite 
text of these heretics, being introduced 
into the form of initiation : see v. 24, 26, 
«7 (of Justin the Gnostic), vi. 24 (of 
Yalentinus). This is the opinion of 
Lechler p. 463, Bitschl p. 267, West- 
cott Canon pp. -233, 315, Bunsen Hip- 
pol^tu I. p. 132 (2nd ed.), and Hilgen- 
feld Apost. Voter, p. 102. Yet Baur 
{Ckristenthum p. 77, Pandus p. 221), 
and Schwegler (l p. 352), forcing an 
unnatural meaning on the words, con- 
tend that Hegesippus is directly denying 
St Paul's claim to a revelation and as- 
serting that this privilege belongs only 
to those who have seen and heard 
Christ in the flesh. It is worth noticing 
that the same quotation, ' eye hath not 
seen etc.', is found in the Epistle of 
Clement (c. 34); and this Epistle was 
referred to by Hegesippus, as the notice 
of Eusebius seems to imply (H. E. iv. 
22), with approval. This very mention 
of Clement's Epistle is in itself a second- 
ary evidence that Hegesippus recognised 
the authority of St Paul. 
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St Paul and then of St John mast haye been &tal to the ascendancy 
of Ebionism. A disproportionate share indeed of the faint light 
which glimmers over the Church of the second century is concen- 
trated on this region : and the notices, though occasional and frag- 
mentary, are sufficient to establish this general fact. The same is 
true with regard to Greece : similar influences were at work and 
with similar results. The Churches of Gaul took their colour from 
Asia Minor which furnished their greatest teachers : Irenseus bears 
witness to the Catholicity of their faith. In Alexandria, when at 
length the curtain rises, Christianity is seen enthroned between 
Greek philosophy and Gnostic speculation, while Judaism is far in 
the background. The infiincy of the African Church is wrapt in 
hopeless darkness: but when she too emerges from her obscurity, 
slie comes forward in no uncertain attitude^ with no deep scars as 
of a recent conflict^ offering neither a mutilated canon nor a dwarfed 
theology. The African Bible, as it appears in the old Latin ver- 
sion, contains all the books which were received without dispute for 
two centuries after. The African theology, as represented by Ter- 
tullian, in no way falls short of the standard of Catholic doctrine 
maintained in other parts of Christendom. 

But the Church of the metropolis demands special attention. At Thediurch 
Home, if anywhere, we should expect to see very distinct traces of ^ ™®* 
these successive phenomena, which are supposed to have extended 
throughout or almost throughout the Christian Church— first the 
supremacy of Ebionism — then the conflict of the Judaic with the 
Pauline Gospel — ^lastly, towards the close of the second century, the 
triumph of a modified Paulinism and the consequent birth of 
Catholic Christianity*. Yet even if this were the history of Catho- 
licity at Bome, it would still be an unfounded assumption to extend 
the phenomenon to other parts of Christendom. Bome had not yet 
learnt to dictate to the Church at large. At this early period she 
appears for the most part unstable and pliant, the easy prey of 
designing or enthusiastic adventurers in theology, not the originator 
of a policy and a creed of her own. The prerogative of Christian 

1 The episcopate of Victor (a.d. for his approval of this Church extends 

100 202 ?) is fixed by the TiibiDgen to the episcopate of Eleutheras, the 

critics (see Schwegler, 11. p. 206 sqq.) immediate predecessor of Victor : see 

as the epoch of the antijudaic revolu- above, p. 318, note 6. They suppose 

tion in the Roman Church. This date however, that the current had been 

follows necessarily from their assump- setting in this direction some time be- 

tion that Hegesippus was an Ebionite ; fore. 

GAL. «1 
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doctrine and practice rests hitherto with the Churches of Antioch 
and Asia Minor. 

But the CTidenoe lends no countenance to the idea that the ten- 
dencies of the Boman Church during this period were towards 
Herstioi Ebionism. Her early history indeed is wrapt in obscurity. If the 
2«1S***^* yeil were raised, the spectacle would probably not be Tery edifying, 
but there is no reason to imagine that Judaism was her character- 
istic taint. Aa late heathen Rome had been the sink of all pagan 
superstitions^ so early Christian Borne was the meeting-point of all 
heretical creeds and philosophies. If the presence of Simon Magus 
in the metropolis be not a historical fiict, it is still a carrying out 
of the typical character with which he is invested m early tradition, 
as the father of heresy. Most of the great heresiarchs — among others 
Yalentinus, Mardon, Prazeas, Theodotus, Sabellius — taught in Bome. 
Ebionism alone would not be idle, where all other heresies were 
actiye. But the great battie with this form of error seems to have 
been fought out at an early date, in the life-time of the Apostles 
themselves and in the age immediately followiug. 
Seoetdon The last notice of the Boman Church in the apostolic writings 

of Jada- seems to point to two separate communities, a Judaizing Church 
and a Pauline Church. The arrival of the Gentile Apostle in the 
metropolis, it would appear, was the signal for the separation of 
the Judaizers, who had hitherto associated with their Gentile bre- 
thren coldly and distrustfully. The presence of St Paul must 
have vastiy strengthened the numbers and influence of the more 
liberal and Catholic party; while the Judaizers provoked by rivalry 
redoubled their efforts, that in making converts to the Gospel ^ey 
might also gain proselytes to the law\ Thus 'in every way Christ 
was preached.' 
St Peter in If St Peter ever visited Bome, it must have been at a later 
^^^' date than these notices. Of this visit, &r from improbable in itself, 
there is fair if not conclusive evidence; and once admitted, we may 
reasonably assume that important consequences flowed from it. Where 
all is obscurity, conjecture on one side is fairly answered by conjecture 
on the other. We may venture therefore to suggest this, as a not 
unlikely result of the presence of both AposUes in Bome. As they 
had done before in the world at large, so they would agree to do 

^ The inferenceB in the text are circumcudon) are my fellow-woiken 
drawn from PhiL L 15-18, compared etc.* 
with GoL iy. 1 1, ' These only (i. e. of the 
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now iu the metropolis : they would ezchaDge the right hand of fel* 
lowship, devoting themselves the one more especially to the Jewish, 
the other to the Qentile converts. Christian Rome was large enough A twofold 
to admit two communities or two sections in one community, until ^"^ ' 
the time was ripe for their more complete amalgamation. Thus 
either as separate hodies with separate governments, or as a con- 
federation of distinct interests represented each by their own officers 
in a common presbytery, we may suppose that the Jewish and 
Grentile brotherhoods at Home were organized by the combined action 
of the two Apostles. This £Gict seems to underlie the tradition that 
St Peter and St Paul were joint founders of the Roman Church : and 
it also explains the discrepancies in the lists of the early bishops, 
which point to a double succession. At all events the presence of 
the two Apostles must have tended to tone down antipathies and to 
draw parties closer together. The Judaizers seeing that the Apostle 
of the Circumcision, whose name they had venerated at a distance but 
whose principles they had hitherto imperfectly understood, was asso- 
ciating on terms of equality with the 'hated one,' the subverter of the 
law, would be led to follow his example slowly and suspiciously : and 
advances on the one side would be met eagerly by advances on the 
other. Hence at the close of the first century we see no more traces united un- 
of a twofold Church. The work of the Apostles, now withdrawn ^^^** 
from the scene, has passed into the hands of no unworthy disciple. 
The liberal and catholic spirit of Clement eminently fitted him for 
the task of conciliation; and he appears as the first bishop or presid- 
ing elder of the one Roman Church. This amalgamation however 
could not be effected without some opposition; the extreme Judaizers 
must necessarily have been embittered and alienated : and, if a little 
later we discern traces of Ebionite sectarianism in Rome, this is not 
only no surprise, but the most natural consequence of a severe but 
short-lived struggle. 

The Epistle to the Corinthians written by Clement in the name of Clement^s 
the Roman Church cannot well be placed after the close of the first ^*' ^* 
century and may possibly date some years earlier. It is not unrea- a.d. 97 ? 
sonable to regard this as a typical document, reflecting the compre- 
hensive principles and large sympathies which had been impressed 
upon the united Church of Rome, in great measure perhaps by the 
influence of the distinguished writer. There is no early Christian 
writing which combines more fully than this the distinctive features 
of all the Apostolic Epistles, now asserting the supremacy of faith 
with St Paul, now urging the necessity of works with St James, 

a I— a 
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at one tiine echoing the language of St Peter, at another repeating 
the yeiy words of the Epistle to the Hebrews \ Kot without some 
show of truth, the authority of Cleinent was claimed in after genera* 
tiona for writings of very different tendencies. Belonging to no 
party, he seemed to belong to all. 
Testimony Not many years after this Epistle was written, Ignatius now on 
tiuB ** his way to martyrdom addresses a letter to the Eoman brethren. It 
A, D. 107 T contams no indications of any division in the Church of the metro< 
polls or of the prevalence of Ebionite views among his readers. On 
the contrary, he lavishes epithets of praise on them in the opening 
salutation; and throughout the letter there is- not the faintest shadow 
of blame. His only fear is that they may be too kind to him and 
deprive him of the honour of martyrdom by their intercessions. To 
the Ephesians, and even to Folycarp, he offers words of advice and 
warning; but to the Bomans he utters only the language of joyful 
satisfaction '• 

But in a Church thus formed we might expect to meet with other 
and narrower types of doctrine than the Epistle of Clement exhibits. 
Traditional principles and habits of thought would still linger on, 
modified indeed but not wholly transformed by the predominance of 
a Catholicity, which comprehended all elements in due proportion. 
One such type is represented by an extant work which emanated from 
the Boman Church daring the first half of the second century 3. 
Shepherd ^^ i^ general tone the Shepherd of Hermas confessedly differs 

°' ^K-"** ^"^ *^® Epistle of Clement; but on the other hand the writer was 
ite. certainly no Ebionite, as he has been sometimes represented. If he 

o. A.T). 145. dwells almost exclusively on works, he yet states that the 'elect of 
God will be saved through faith^' : if he rarely quotes the New Tes- 
tament, his references to the Old Testament are still fiiinter and 
scantier : if he speaks seldom of our Lord and never mentions Him 
by name, he yet asserts that the 'Son of Cod was present with His 

^ See Westeott, Hutory of the Co- xp^itarfny Thia interpolator appears 

non, p. 39 sqq. in other passages as a stubborn oppo- 

' I assame that the Syriac repre- nent of Judaism, Magn. 8, 10. Phhad. 

sents the genuine Ignatius. The inter- 6. His date seems to be about a.d. 140, 

polator of the short Greek recension as it is fixed by Lipsins Uebar die 

distinctly acquits the Romans of any Aechtheit, etc. ial!liedneT*B ZeiUekrifl, i. 

participation in heresy; he speaks of p. 3 sqq. (1856). If so, his testimony 

them as 'united in flesh and spirit with supplies a gap in our knowledge of thr 

every commandment of Christ, filled Boman Church. 

with the grace of God inseparably, and > On the date of the Shepherd see 

strained clear of every foreign colour above, p. 99, note 3. 

{dvodivXiff/Uvots dxd rcarrbs iWarplov * Vtt, m, 8 : comp. Mand. viii. 
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Father in counsel at the fonnding of creation V and holds that the 
world 18 < sustained bj Him". Sach expressions no Ebionite conld 
have used. Of all the New Testament writings the Shepherd most 
resembles in tone the Epistle of St James, whose language it some- 
times reflects: but the teaching of St James appears here in an 
exaggerated and perverted form. The author lays great stress on 
works, and so &r he copies his model : but his interpretation of 
works is often formal and ritualistic, and in one passage he even 
states the doctrine of supererogation*. Whether the tone of this 
writing is to be ascribed to the traditional feelings of Judaism jet 
lingering in the Church, or to the influence of a Judaic section still 
tolerated, or to the constitution of the author^s own mind, it is im- 
possible to say. The view of Christian ethics here presented devi- 
ates considerably, it is true, from Sfc Paul's teaching ; but the devi- 
ation is the same in kind and not greater in degree than marks a 
vast number of mediaeval writings, and may in fBLct be said to cha- 
racterize more or less distinctly the whole mediaeval Church. Thus 
it aflbrds no ground for the charge of Ebionism. Hennas speaks of 
law indeed, as St James speaks of it ; yet by law he means not the 
Mosaic ordinances but the rule introduced by Christ. On the other • 
hand his very silence is eloquent There is not a word in favour of 
Judaic observances properly so called, not a word of denunciation 
direct or indirect against either the doctrine or the person of St 
Paul or his disciples. In this respect the Shepherd presents a marked 
contrast to the truly Ebionite work, which must be taken next in 
order. 

The Clementine writings have been assigned with great confl-^™" 
dence by most recent critics of ability to a Roman aJlthorship^ Of hi^ * C^c- 

^ Sim. IX. 12. The whole passage aiKOwri rov OeoO. 

is striking: Hpuror, ^fd, wdarrfop, k^- ' Sim, ix. 14 rh Si^ofM rod vlov t<^ 

pie, Tovri liM MiKtaffov ij virpa xal ^ OeoD fUya i<rrl koI dx^P^^ "^^^ '''^ 

nrdkri rli iffrtp; 'H Trirpa, 4>ri<rf», avrrj Kb<rtu» Skw paffTdj^eu On the whole 

Kol ii «'Ai| 6 vldt rod OeoO i<rrL H&s, subject see Domer Zdire etc. I. p. 186 

iprifd, K^pt€f ii -wirpa -woKoxd, iariVj ^ Si sqq.^ Westcott Canon, p. 320 sqq. 

XI/X17 Koirff ; "Axove, ^fffft, koI tr^u, ' Sim, V. 3 : comp. Mcmd, iv. 4. 

dff^ere, 6 fUv vl6s rov OeoO rdarit rrjt ^ So for instance Baur, Schliemann, 

KrUrevs airrov rpoycp^ffrepSt iffrip, iSare Ritschl, Hilgenfeld : and this view is 

ff6fjLfiov\oif a&rbp yiv€aOtu rtf varpl rijs adopted by Dean Milman, Laiin Chris' 

KrUreiot atrrov' dtd rovro koX raXat^i i<r- tianity, I. p. 31, inrho speaks of it as 'the 

riv. "H 9i T{\rj did ri Katyi/j, ^fd, K^ptt ; unanimous opinion of those, who in 

"Orii ^yrffflv, ir iaxdrtop rG>v ijpLepiaif r^f later days have critically examined the 

cwrtkeiat ^mrtpbs iyhfero, dtd rovro, Clementina.' Uhlhom is almost alone 

Kaiv^ iyhfcro ^ X1JX17, &a ol fUXKoprts among recent critics in raising his voice 

ffdo^eaOou 9i aOr^t els rfyf ^offiKelav el- against this general verdict : p. 3 70 sqq. 
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the truth of this view I am very far from convinced. The great 
at^ument — ^indeed almost the only argument — in its favour is the 
fact that the plot of the romance turns upon the wanderings of this 
illustrious bishop of Rome, who is at once the narrator and the hero 
of the story. But the &me of Clement reached far beyond the 
limits of his own jurisdiction. To him, we are specially told by a 
contemporary writer, was assigned the task of corresponding with 
foreign churches \ His rank and position^ his acknowledged wisdom 
and piety, would point him out as the best typical representative of 
the Gentile converts : and an Ebionite writw, designing by a reli- 
gious fiction to impress his views on Grentile Christendom, would 
naturally single out Clement for his hero, and by his example enforce 
the duty of obedience to the Church of the Circumcision, as the 
prerogative Church and the true standard of orthodoxy. At all 
events it. is to be noticed that^ beyond the use made of Clemont's 
name, these writings do not betray any familiarity with or make any 
reference to the Roman Church in particular'. On the contrary, the 
scenes are all laid in the East; and the supreme arbiter, the ulti- 
mate referee in all that relates to Christian doctrine and practice 
is not Peter, the Clementine Apostle of the Gentiles, the reputed 
founder of the Roman Church, but James the Lord's brother, the 
bishop of bishops, the ruler of the mother Church of the Circum- 
cision. 

If the Roman origin of these works is more than doubtful, the 
time of writing also is open to much question. The dates assigned 
to the Homilies by the ablest critics range over the whole of the 
second century, and some place them even later. If the Roman 
authorship be abandoned, many reasons for a very early date will fall 
to the ground also. Whenever they were written, the Homilies are 
among the most interesting and important of early Christian writings; 
but they have no right to the place assigned them in the system of 
a modem critical school, as the missing link between the Judaism of 
the Christian era and the Catholicism of the close of the second 
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^ Hennas, Vis, n. 4 irifji.\p€i odp 
KXi)/ui7S els rAf l^w irdXeis" iKcLvifi yb^p 
hriTirpaiTTtu, 

' The Epistle of Clement to James, 
prefixed to the work, is an exception: 
for it gives an elaborate account of the 
writer's appointment by St Peter as 
his successor. The purpose of thii) let- 
ter, which is to glorify the see of Rome, 
shows that it was no part of and proba- 



bly is later than the Homilies themselves. 
If the Homilies had really been 
written by a Roman Christian, the slight 
and incidental mention of St Peter's so- 
journ in Rome (i. 16, comp. Recogn. i. 
74) would have thrown considerable 
doubt on the fact. But if they ema- 
nated from the East, from Syria for in- 
stance, no explanation of this silence is 
needed. 
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ceaturyj as representing in fact the phase of Christianiiy taught at 

Rome and generally throughout the Church during the early ages. 

The Teiy complexion of the writer^s opinions is such, that they can 

liardly have been maintained by any large and important community, 

at least in the West. Had they presented a purer form of Judaism, They can- 

founded on the Old Testament Scriptures, a more plausible case ^^^^^ 

might hare been made out. But the theology of the Clementines doctrine of 

does not Ue in a direct line between the Old Testament and Catholic J^,^^ 

Christianity : it deviates equally from the one and the other. In its 

rejection of half the Mosaic law and much more than half of the 

Old Testament, and in its doctrine of successiTe avatars of the 

Christ, it must have been as repugnant to the religious sentiments 

of a Jew trained in the school of Hillel, as it could possibly be to a 

disciple of St Paul in the first centuiy or to a Catholic Christian in 

the third. Moreover the tone of the writer is not at all the tone 

of one who addresses a sympathetic audience. His attacks on St 

Paxil are covert and indirect; he makes St Peter complain that he 

has been misrepresented and libelled. Alt<^ther there is an air 

of deprecation and apology in the Homilies. If they were really 

written by a Boman Christian, they cannot represent the main body 

of the Church, but must have emanated from one of the many 

heresies with which the metropolis swarmed in the second centuiy, 

when all promulgators of new doctrine gathered there^ as the 

largest and therefore the most feivourable market for their spiritual 

wares. 

There is another reason also for thinking that this Gnostic Notice in 
Ebionism cannot have obtained any wide or lasting influence in the ^^^' 
Church of Bome. During the episcopate of Callistus (a.©. 219- 
223) a heretical teacher appears in the metropolis, promulgating 
Elchasaite doctrines substantially, though not identically, the same 
with the creed of the Clementines, and at first seems likely to attain 
some measure of success, but is denounced and foiled by Hippolytus» 
It is clear that this learned writer on heresies regarded the Elchsr 
saite doctrine as a novelty, against which therefore it was the more 
necessary to warn the faithful Christian. . If the Ebionism of the 
Clementines had ever prevailed at Bome, it had passed into oblivion 
when Hippolytus wrote. 

The few notices of the Boman Church in the second century No Ehion- 
point to other than Ebionite leanings. In their ecclesiastical ordi-^'^JJ*^ 
nances the Bomans seem anxious to separate themselves as widely Roman 
as possible from Jewish practices. Thus they extended the Friday's ^'^^^^^ 
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fiut over the Saturday, showing thereby a marked disregard of the 
sabbatical festival \ Thus again they observed Easter on a different 
day from the Jewish passover; and so zealous were they in feivour 
Evidence of their own traditional usage in this respect, that in the Paschal 
*h^* ^^ controversy their bishop Victor resorted to the extreme measure of 
troverty. renouncing communion with those churches which differed from it'. 
This controversy affords a valuable testimony to the Catholicity of 
Christianity at Rome in another way. It is clear that the churches 
ranged on different sides on this question of ritual are nevertheless 
substantially agreed on all important points of doctrine and practice. 
This fiict appears when Anicetus of Rome permits Polycarp of 
Smyrna, who had visited the metropolis in order to settle some dis- 
puted points and had failed in antrnging the Paschal question, to 
celebrate the eucharist in his stead. It is distinctly stated by Ire- 
naeus when he remonstrates with Victor for disturbing the peace of 
the Church by insisting on non-essentials'. In its creed the Boman 
Church was one with the Gallic and Asiatic Churches ; and that this 
creed was not Ebionite, the names of Polycarp and Irenaeus are 
guarantees. Kor is it only in the Paschal controversy that the 
Catholicity of the Romans may be inferred from their intercourse 
Otber com- with other Christian communities. The remains of ecclesiastical 
tioDs with literature, though sparse and fragmentary, are yet sufficient to reveal 
foreign a wide network of intercommunication between the churches of the 
second century; and herein Rome naturally holds a central position. 
The visit of Hegesippus to the metropolis has been mentioned already. 
Not very long after we find Dionysius bishop of Corinth, whose 
'orthodoxy' is praised by Eusebius, among other letters addressed 

^ TertaH, dejejun. 14. SeeNeander, daic or an ti judaic leanings: but when 

Ch. Hiit I. p. 410 (Bohn). once attention was called to its ezist- 

' On the Paschal controversy see ence, and it became a matter of contro- 

Euseb. H. E. v. 23-25. Poly crates on versy, the observance of the Christian 

behalf of the Asiatic Churches claimed anniversary on the same day with the 

the sanction of St John; and there seems Jewish festival would a£ford a handle 

no reason to doubt the validity of this for the charge of Judaism ; and where it 

claim. On the otber hand a different was a matter df policy or of principle 

rule had been observed in the Roman to stand clear of any sympaUiy with 

Church at least as far back as the epis- Jewish customs (as for instance in 

copate of Xystus (about 120-129) and Palestine after the collision of the Jews 

perhaps earlier. It seems probable then with the Romans), the Roman usage 

that the Easter festival had been estab- would be adopted in preference to the 

lished independently by the Romans Asiatic. 

and those who followed the Roman » In Euseb. H. E, v. 24, ^ ^atpwla 

practice. Thus in the first instance the ttjs vrjarelas t^v 6fi6voiay r^s xf<rrcws 

difference of usage was no mdex of Ju- cwhrriinv, and the whole extract. 
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to foreign churches, writing also to the Komans in terms of cordial 
sympathy and respect \ On the Catholicity of the African Church 
I have already remarked : and the African Church was a daughter 
of the Boman, from whom therefore it may be assumed she derived 
her doctrine'. 

The gleams of light which break in upon the internal history of Internal 
the Boman Church at the close of the second and beginning of the of the 
third century exhibit her assailed by rival heresies, compromised by 5?™*? 
the weakness and worldliness of her rulers, altogether distracted and 
unsteady, but in no way Ebionite. One bishop, whose name is not 
given, first dallies with the fanatical spiritualism of Montanus; then 
suddenly turning round, surrenders himself to the patripassian spe- 
calations of Praxeas'. Later than this two successive bishops, 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, are stated, by no friendly critic indeed but 
yet a contemporary writer, the one from stupidity and avarice, the 
other from craft and ambition, to have listened favourably to the 
heresies of Noetus and SabelIius^ It was at this point in her history 
that the Church of Kome was surprised by the novel doctrines of the 
Elchasaite teacher, whom I have already mentioned more than once. 
But no one would maintain that at this late date Ebionism predo- 
minated either at Bome or in Christendom generally. 

Ebionites indeed there were at this time and very much later. 
Even at the close of the fourth century, they seem to have mustered Ebionimn 
in considerable numbers in the east of Palestine, and were scattered ^^ ^^ ' 
through the great cities of the empire. But their existence was 
not prolonged much later. About the middle of the fifth century 
they had almost disappeared^ They would gradually be absorbed 
either into the Catholic Church or into the Jewish synagogue : into 
the latter probably, for their attachment to the law seems all along to 
have been stronger than their attachment to Christ 

Thus then a comprehensive survey of the Church in the second 
century seems to reveal a substantial unity of doctrine and a general 

^ Id Euseb. if. E. iv. 33. Praxeas Bomse procuravit, prophetiam 

' TertulL de pressor. 36. Cyprian expulit et hseresim intulit, paradetum 

EpUU 48 (ed. Fell.) writing to Cornelius fugavit et patrem crucifixit.' For spe- 

speaks of Eoxne as 'EIcclesisB catttblics? culations as to the name of this bishop 

radicem et matricem/ in reference to see Wordsworth's HippolytuSf pp. 131, 

the African Churches. 132. 

" Tertull. adv. Prax. I. Tertullian, * Hippol. Hceres. ix. 7 sqq. 

now a Montanist, writes of Praxeas ' Theodoret, Hobt. Fob, 11. 1 1, men- 

who had persuaded this nameless bishop tions the Ebionites and the Elchasaites 

of Rome to revoke his concessions to among those of whom oifbk Ppax^ Si4- 

Montanism, * Ita duo negotia diaboli /lewe Xelxl/apw. 
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recognition of Jewish and Grentile Apostles alike throughout the 
greater part of Christendom. At the same time it could hardly 
happen, that the influence of both should be equally felt or the au- 
thority of both estimated alike in all branches of the Church. St 
Paul and the Twelve had by mutual consent occupied distinct spheres 
of labour; and this distribution of provinces must necessarily have 
produced some effect on the subsequent history of the Chm*ch\ The 
communities founded by St Paul would collect and preserve the 
letters of their founder with special care; while the brotherhoods 
evangelixed by the Aposties of the Circumcision would attribute a 
superior, if not an exclusive, value to the writings of these 'pillars' 
of the Church. It is therefore no great surprise to find that in dif- 
ferent writers of the second century and in different parts of the early 
Church, the Epistles of St Paul on the one hand', the Apocalypse 
of St John or the letter of St James on the other, should be seldom 
or never appealed to as authorities. The equable circulation of all 
the Apostolic writings was necessarily the work of time. 

Use of the ^TlHE foregoing account of the conflict of the Church with Judaism 
t"^™^ JL has been necessarily imperfect^ and in some points conjectural; 
but it will prepare the way for a more correct estimate of the re- 
lations between St Paul and the leading Apostles of the Circum- 
cision. We shall be in a position to view these relations no longer 
as an isolated chapter in history, but in connexion with events before 
and after : and we shall be furnished also with means of estimating 

^ Gal. ii. 9 : see Westcott's HUtory it is allowed to be the same to which En- 

of the Canon, p. 84 sqq. sebius refers ; and yet this letter abounds 

' Westcott, 2. c. 'Though he (Papias) in quotations from the Apostolic writ- 
was the friend of Polycarp, he nowhere ings — ^more especially the Epistles of 
alludes to any of the PauUne writings. St Paul. The phenomenon exhibited 
It cannot be an accident that he omits in the Ancient Syritte Documentt (edited 
all these — the Epistles of St Paul, the by Cureton, 1864) is remarkable. Tliough 
Grospel of St Luke, and the Acts of the they refer more than once to the Acts of 
Apostles — ^and these only of the ac- theApostle8(pp. 15, 97, 35)88 the work 
knowledged books of the New Testa- of St Luke and as possessing canonical 
ment.' At the same time the silence authority, and though they allude inci- 
of Eusebius is not conclusive. His ac- dentally to St Paul's labours (pp. 35, 61, 
count of Polycarp*s Epistle {ff. E, lY. 62), there is yet no reference to the Epi- 
14) shows bow far from ezhaustiye his sties of this Apostle where the omission 
statements may be in such cases. He cannot have been accidental (p. 32), and 
there says that * Polycarp employs some the most important Churches founded 
testimonies from the former (first) Epi. by hira, as Ephesus, Thessalonioa, Go- 
stle of Peter.' Though some recent rinth, etc., are stated to have received 
writers have doubted the genuineness of 'the Apostles* Hand of Priesthood from 
the existing letter ascribed to Polycarp^ John the Evangelist' (p. 34). 
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the yaloe of later traditional accounts of these first preachers of the 
GospeL 

St Paul himself is so clearly reflected in his own writings, that St Paul. 
a distorted image of his life and doctrine would seem to be due only 
to defective vision. Tet our first impressions require to be corrected 
or rather supplemented by an after consideration. Seeing him 
chiefly as the champion of Gentile liberty, the constant antagonist 
of Jew and Judaizer, we are apt to forget that his character has 
another side also. By birth and education he was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews: and the traditions and feelings of his race held him in 
honourable captivity to the very last. 

Of this fact the narrative of the Acts aflbrds many striking Hia por- 
examples. It exhibits him associating with the Apostles of the ^!*^*'^ *^* 
Circumcision on terms of mutual respect and love, celebrating the 
festivals and observing the rites of his countrymen, everywhere 
giving the precedence to the Jew over the Gentile. 

But the character of the witness has been called in question. Its truth 
This narrative, it is said, is neither contemporary nor trustworthy. ^®^*®^" 
It was written long after the events recorded, with the definite 
purpose of uniting tiie two parties in the ChurclL Thus the in- 
cidents are forged or wrested to subserve the purpOBe of the writer. 
It was part of his plan to represent St Peter and St Paul as living 
on friendly terms, in order to reconcile the Petrine and Pauline 
factions. 

The Acts of the Apostles in the multiplicity and variety of its 
details probably affords greater means of testing its general character 
for truth than any other ancient narrative in existence; and in my 
opinion it satisfies the tests fully. But this is not the place for such 
an investigation. Neither shall I start from the assumption that it 
has any historical value. Taking common ground with those whose 
views I am considering, I shalli draw my proo& from St Paul's 
Epistles alone in the first instance, nor firom all of these, but from 
s^ch only as are allowed even by the extreme critics of the Tiibingen but esta- 
school to be genuine, the Epistles to the Eomans, Corinthians, and ^}^^ ^T 
Galatians^ It so happens that they are the most important for my writings. 

^ These four Epistles alone were He accepts as genuine i Thessalonians, 

accepted as genuine by Baur and Philippians, and Philemon: thus sub- 

Schwegler. Hilgenfeld, who may now stituting, as he expresses it, the sacred 

be regarded as the chief of the Tubingen number Seven for the heathen Tetrac- 

school, has in this, as in many other tys of his master: see Zeitsch, fiir wit- 

points, deserted the extreme position of tentch. Theoh V. p. 226 (1862). 
Baur whom he calls the ' great master.* 
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purpose. If they contain the sererest denunciations of the Judaizers, 
if they display the most onoompromising antagonism to Judaism, 
they also exhibit more strongly than any others St Faol's sympathies 
with his feUow-coantfymen. 

These then are the fiusts for which we have St Paul's direct per- 
fKnoal testimony in the epistles allowed by all to be genuine, (i) 
7%« pantion of the Jews. He assigns to them the prerogative oyer 
the Gentiles ; a prior right to the privileges of the Gospel, involving 
a prior reward if they are accepted and, according to an universal 
rule in things spiritual, a prior retribntion if they are spumed (Bom. 
i i6, iL 9, lo). In the same ftpirit he declares that the advantage 
is on the side of the Jew, and that this advantage is ' much every 
way* (Bom. liL i, 2), (2) His affection for his countrymen. His 
earnestness and depth of feeling are no where more striking than 
when he is speaking of the Jews : * Brethren, my heart's desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved : for I bear 
them record that they have a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge' (Bom. x. i, 2). Thus in spite of their present stubborn 
apostasy he will not allow that they have been cast away (xi i), 
but looks forward to the time when * all Israel shall be saved (xi. 26).' 
So strong indeed is his language in one passage, that commentators 
regarding the letter rather than the spirit of the Apostle's prayer, 
have striven to explain it away by feeble apologies and unnatural 
interpretations : ' I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow in my heart : for I could wish that my- 
self were accursed from Christ (ava^c/ia ctyot avroi iyia airo rod 
XptoTov) for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh' (Bom. 
ix. I — 3). (3) His practical care for his countrymen. The collection 
of alms for the poor brethren of Judsea occupies much of his atten- 
tion and suggests messages to various Churches (Bom. xv. 25, 26; 
I Cor. xvi I — 6 ; 2 Cor. viii, ix; Gal. iL 10).' It is clear not onljr 
that he is very solicitous himself on behalf of the Christians of tike 
Circumdsion, but that he la anxious also to inspire his Gentile con- 
verts with the same interest. (4) Hie conformity to Jeunsh halnis 
and usages. St Paul lays down this rule, to ' become all things to 
all men that he may by all means save some' (i Cor. ix. 22). This 
is the key to all seeming inconj^istencies in different representations 
of his conduct In his Epistles we see him chiefly as a (Gentile 
among Grentiles ; but this powerful moral weapon has another edge. 
Applying this maxim, he himself tells us emphatically that 'unto 
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the Jews lie became as a Jew, that lie might gain the Jews ; nnto 
them that are nnder the law as xmder the law, that he might gain 
them that are under the law* (ix. 20). The charges of his Judaizing 
opponents are a witness that he did cany out his maxim in this 
direction, as in the other. With a semblance of truth thej taunt 
him with inconsistency, urging that in his own practice he had 
virtually admitted their principles, that in fact he had himself 
preached circumcision'. U) Sis reverence for the Old IV^toiraeTi^ (5) His use 
Scriptures. This is a strongly marked feature in the four Epistles Test*- 
i^hich I am considering. They teem with quotations, while there ment. 
are comparatiyely few in his remaining letters. For example, meta- 
phor, all^oiy, argument, confirmation, he draws upon this inex- 
haustible store. However widely he may have differed from his 
rabbinical teachers in other respects, he at least did not yield to 
them in reverence for * the law and the prophets and the psalms.' 

These facts being borne in mind (and they are indisputable) the 
portrait of St Paul in the Acts ought not to present any difficulties. 
It records no one fact of the Apostle, it attributes no sentiment to 
him, which is not either covered by some comprehensive maxim or 
supported by some practical instance in his acknowledged letters. 
On the other hand the tone of the history confessedly differs some- Difference 
what from the tone of the epistlesi Nor could it possibly have been ™ *^"\^*®* 
otherwisa Written in the heat of the conflict^ written to confute Acts and 
unscrupulous antagonists and to guard against dangerous errors, ^i>^^- 
St Paul's language could not give a complete picture of his relations 
%ith the Apostles and the Church of the Circumcision. Arguments 
directed against men, who disparaged his authority by undue exal- 
tation .of the Twelve, offered the least favourable opportunity of 
expressing his sympathy with the Twelve. Denunciations of Ju- 
daizing teachers, who would force their national rites on the Gentile 
Churches, were no fit vehicle for acknowledging his respect for and 
conformity with those rites. The fiumess of this line of argument 
will be seen by comparing the differences observable in his own 
ij^pistles. His tone may be said to be graduated according to the 

/temper and character of his hearers. The opposition of the Galatian 
'letter to the Mosaic ritual is stem and uncompromising. It was 

^ written to correct a virulent form of Judaism. On the other hand the 
remonstrances in the Epistle to the Bomans are much more moderate, 
guarded by constant explanations and counterpoised by expiessicms of 

1 See aboye, p. «8 sq., and notes on L 10, ii. 3, v. a, lu 
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de^ sympathy. Here he was writing to a mixed Churdi of Jews 
and QentUeSy where there had been no direct opposition to his 
aathority^ no violent outbreak of Judaism. If then we picture him 
in his interoouTBe with his own oounttymen at Jerusalem^ where the 
claims of his nation were paramount and where the cause of Crentile 
liberty could not be compromised, it seems most natural that he 
should have spoken and acted as he is represented in the Acts. 
Luther denouncing the pope for idolatry and Luther rebuking Carl- 
stadt for iconoclasm writes like two different persons. He bids the 
timid and gentle Melancihon 'sin and sin boldly'; he would have 
cut his right hand off sooner than pen such words to the antinomian 
rioters of Munster. It is not that the man or his principles were 
changed : but the same words addressed to persons of opposite tem- 
pers would have conveyed a directly opposite meaning. 

St Paul's language then, when in this Epistle he describes his 
relations with the Three, must be interpreted with this caution, that 
it necessarily exhibits those relations in a partial aspect. The pur- 
port of this language, as I understand it, is explained in the notes: 
and I shall content myself here with gathering up the results. 

(i) There is a general recognition of the position and authority 
of the elder Apostles, both in the earlier visit to Jerusalem when 
he seeks Peter apparently for the purpose of obtaining instruction in 
the fitets of the Gospel, staying with him a fortnight, and in the later 
visit which is undertaken for the purpose, if I may use the phrase, 
of comparing notes with the other Apostles and obtaining their 
sanction for the freedom of the Qentile Churches. (2) On the other 
hand there is an uncompromising resiBtance to the extravagant and 
exclosive claims set up on their behalf by the Judaizers. (3) In 
contrast to these claims, St Paul's language leaves the impression 
(though the inference cannot be regarded as certain), that they had 
not offered a prompt resistance to the Judaizers in the first instance, 
hoping perhaps to conciliate them, and that the brunt of the contest 
had been borne by himself and Barnabas. (4) At the same time 
they are distinctly separated from the policy and principles of the 
Judaizers^ who are termed false brethren, spies in the Christian 
camp. (5) The Apostles of the Circumcision find no fault with 
St Paul's Gospel, and have nothing to add to it (6) Their recog- 
nition of his office is most complete. The language is decisive in 
two respects : it represents this recognition first as thoroughly mu- 
tual, and secondly as admitting a perfect equality and independent 
position. (7) At the same time a separate sphere of labour is 
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assigned to each : the one are to preach to the heathen, the other to 
the Circumciaion. There is no implication, as some have represented, 
that the Gospel preached to the Gentile would differ from the Gospel 
preached to the Jew. Such an idea is alien to the whole spirit of 
the passage. Lastly, (8) Notwithstanding their distinct spheres of 
work, St Paul is requested hj the Apostles of the Circumciaion to 
collect the alms of the Gentiles for the poor brethren of Judaoa, and 
to this request he responds cordially. 

With the exception of the incident at Antioch, which will be References 
considered presently, the Epistle to the Galatians contains nothing *?|*^'2 V| 
more bearing directly on the relations between St Paul and the Apo- itles. 
sties of the Circumcision. Other special references are found in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, but none elsewhere. These notices, slight 
though they are, accord with the view presented by the Galatiaa 
letter. St Paul indeed says more than once that he is 'not a whit be- 
hind the yery chiefest Apostles* (t<uv vvlp Xtav avwrroXxov, 2 Cor. zL 5, 
xiL 11), and there is in the original a slight touch of irony which 
disappears in the translation : but the irony loses its point unless tiie 
exclusive preference of the elder Apostles is regarded as an exag- 
geration of substantial claims. Elsewhere St Paul speaks of Cephas 
and the Lord's brethren as exercising an apostolic privilege which 
belonged also to himself and Barnabas (i Cor. ix. 5), of Cephas and 
James as witnesses of the Lord's resurrection like himself (i Cor. xr. 
5, 7). In the last passage he calls himself (with evident reference 
to the elder Apostles who are mentioned immediately before) 'the 
least of the Apostles, who is not worthy to be called an Apostle.' In 
rebuking the dissensions at Corinth, he treats the name of Cephas 
with a delicate courtesy and respect which has almost escaped notice. 
When he comes to argue the question, he at once drops the name of 
St Peter; 'While one saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am of 
Apollos, are ye not carnal) What then is Apollos, and what is 
Paul)'. Apollos was so closely connected with him (see xvi 12), 
that he could use his name without fear of misapprehension. But in 
speaking of Cephas he had to observe more caution: certain persons 
persisted in regarding St Peter as the head of a rival party, and 
therefore he is careful to avoid any s^ming depreciation of his bro- 
ther Apostle. 

In all this there is nothing inconsistent with the character of ^ojy^tago- 
St Paul as drawn in the Acts, nothinfi: certainly which represents ^^^^ ^^ 
him as he was represented by extreme partisans in ancient times, by p^ui and 
Ebionites on the one hand and Marcionites on the other, and as he ^® ^^^^^ 
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ApoiUes. lias been represented of late by a certain school of critics, in a posi- 
tion of antagonism to the chief Apostles of the Circamcision. I 
shall next examine the scriptnral notices and traditional representa- 
tions of these three. 
St PmB I. The author of the Clementine Homilies makes St Peter 
EbioDites^ the month-piece of his own Ebionite views. In the prefatory letter 
of Peter to James which, though possibly the work of another 
author, represents the same sentiments, the Apostle complains that 
he has been misrepresented as holding that the law was abolished 
but fearing to preach this doctrine openly. 'Far be it,' he adds, 
'for to act so is to oppose the law of God which was spoken by 
Moses and to which our Lord bare witness that it should abide for 
ever. For thus He said. Heaven and earth ahaU pass away: one jot 
or one tittle shaU in no wise pass away from, the law. And this He 
said that all things might be fulfilled. Tet these persons professing 
to give my sentiments (tof c/aov vovv cirayycXXoficvoi) I know not how, 
attempt to interpret the words that they have heard from me more 
cleverly (^poviftofrcpov) than myself who spoke them, telling their 
pupils that this is my meaning (^pon;fia), though it never once 
entered into my mind (o iyto ov3^ ivtOvfiiiOrpi). But if they dare to 
tell such falsehoods of me while I am still alive, how much more 
will those who come after me venture to do it when I am gone (§ 2).' 
It has been held by some modem critics that the words thus put 
into the Apostle's mouth are quite in character; that St Peter did 
maintain the perpetuity of the law; and that therefore the tradi- 
tional account which has pervaded Catholic Christendom from the 
writing of the Acts to the present day gives an essentially false 
view of the Apostle. 

I think the words quoted will strike most readers as betraying a 
consciousness on the part of the writer that he is treading on hollow 
and also by and dangerous ground. But without insisting on this, it is im- 
•(mS« portant to observe that the sanction of this venerated name was 

claimed by other sectarians of opposite opinions. Basilides (about 
A.D. 130), the famous Gnostic teacher, announced that he had been 
instructed by one Glaucias an 'interpreter' of St Peter*. An early 
apocryphal writing moreover, which should probably be assigned to 
the beginning of the second century and which expressed strong anti- 
judaic views', was entitled the 'Preaching of Peter.' I do not see 

1 Clem. Alex. Stronu vii. p. 898, rpov, see Schwegler, Nachap. ZeiU n. 

Potter. p. 30 sqq. Its opposition to Judaism 

* On this work, the K-fipvyfia Hi" appears in an extant fragment preserved 
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vhy these assertions have not as great a claim to a hearing as the 
opposite statement of the Ebionite writer. They are probably ear- 
lier; aod in one case at least we have more tangible evidence than 
the irresponsible venture of an anonymous romance writer. The 
probable inference however from such conflicting statements would 
be, that^t Peter's true position was somewhere between the two 
extremes. 

But we are not to look for trustworthy information from such 
sources as these. If we wish to learn the Apostle's real attitude in 
the conflict between Jewish and (rentile converts, the one fragment- 
ary notice in the Epistle to the Gralatians will reveal more than all St Paul's 

the distorted and iutereated accounts of later ages: *But when Ce-^^^Ulf^ 

o the occur- 

phas came to Antioch I withstood him to the face, for he was con- rence at 
demned (his conduct condemned itself). JFor before that certain" 
came from James, he did eat with the Grentiles, but when they came, 
he withdrew and separated himself, fearing those of the Circumcision : 
and the rest of the Jews also dissembled with him, so that even Bar- 
nabas was carried away with their dissimulation {(jwaTnJxOrj avr^v ry 
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in Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 760, /ATjBk 
Kardi ^lovSaiovs ffipe(r$€...(aaTe Kal {ffieh 
6al<as KoX dixalios fiarOdvovres A irapaSl- 
bofuv vfuif <f»v\daff€ff0€, KoofQt rbv Qebv 
hik ToO XpiffTOv ffe^dfiofoi' cvpofJtey ydp 
ip rats 7/oa0ats Ka9<ji>s 6 KiUpios X^er 
*lbod StarlBefiai i/jup jrau^y diaOifiKriif 
jc.r.X. The fragments of this work are 
collected by Grabe, Spicil. i. p. 62 sqq. 
It was made use of by Heracleon the 
'Valentiniai^ and is quoted more than 
once, apparently as genuine, by Clement 
of Alexandria. 

The identity of this work with the 
Prcedicatio Pauli quoted in the treatise 
De BaptismoH<treticorum printed among 
Cyprian's works (App. p. 30, Fell) seems 
to me very doubtful, though maintained 
by several able critics. The passage 
there quoted is strangely misinterpreted 
by Baur (Ckristentkunif p. 53). I give 
his words, lest I should have misunder- 
stood him: 'Auch die kirchliche Sage, 
welche die Apostel wieder zusammen- 
brachte, lasst erst am Ende nach einer 
langen Zeit der Trennung die gegenseit* 
ige Anerkennung zu Stande kommen. 
Posttanta tempera, hiess es in der Prse- 
dicatio Pauli in der Stelle, welche sich 
in der Cyprian's Werken angehangten 

GAL. 



Sehrift de rebaptismate erhalten hat 
(Cypr. 0pp. ed. Baluz. s. 365. f.) Petrum 
et Paulum post conlationem evangelii- 
in Jerusalem et mutuam cogitationem 
[1] et altercatiouem et rerum agendarum 
dispositionem postremo in urbe, quasi 
tunc primum, invicem eibi esse cogni- 
tos.' Baur thus treats the comment of 
the writer as if it were part of the quo- 
tation. In this treatise the writer de- 
nounces the Prcedicatio Pauli as main- 
taining ' adulterinura, imo intemeci- 
num baptisma;' in order to invalidate 
its authority, he proceeds to show its 
thoroughly unhistorical character; and 
among other instances he allejges the 
fact that it makes St Peter and St Paul 
meet in Rome as if for the first time, 
forgetting all about the congress at Je- 
rusalem, the collision at Antioch, and 
so forth. Schwegler takes the correct 
view of the passage, it. p. 32. 

Other early apocryphal works attri- 
buted to the chief Apostle of the Cir- 
cumcision, are the Gospel, the Acts, 
and the Apocalypse of Peter; but our 
information respecting these is too 
scanty to throw much light on the 
present question : on the Gospel of 
Peter, see above, p. 267. 

2% 
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vvojc/Mcrcc). Bat when I saw that they walked not straight acoordmg 
to the tnith of the Gospel, I said unto Cephas before all. If then, 
being bom a Jew (lovSatos vwapxw), livest after the manner of the 
Gentiles and not after the manner of the Jews, how compellest thou 
the Gentiles to liye like the Jews? etc. (ii. ti — 14).' 

Now the point of St Paul's rebuke is plainly this: that in sanc- 
tioning the Jewish feeling which regarded eating with the Gren^es 
as an unclean thing, St Peter was untrue to hts prindplea, was acting 
hjpocriticaUy and from fear. In the argument which follows he 
assumes that it was the normal practice of Peter to liye as a Gentile 
{i$yMu»9 ijs and not IBvucm Kv^^ ^ other words, to mix freely with 
the Gentiles, to eat with them, and therefore to disregsud the dis- 
tinction of things clean and unclean : and he argues on the glaring 
inconsistency and unfairness that Cephas should claim this liberty 
himself though not bom to it, and yet by hypocritical compliance 
with the Jews should practically force the ritual law on the Gentiles 
and deprive them of a freedom which was their natural rights 
It sooords How St Peter came to hold these liberal principles, so entirely 
^entr^' opposed to the narrow traditions of his age and country, is explained 
Utad in the by an incident narrated in the Acts. He was at one time as rigid 
'^^ and as scrupulous as the most bigoted of his countrymen : 'nothing 

common or unclean had at any time entered into his mouth (x. 14, 
zi. 8.)' Suddenly a light bursts in upon the darkness of his religious 
convictions. He is taught by a vision 'not to call any man common 
or unclean (x. 28)'. His sudden change scandalizes the Jewish 
brethren : but he explains and for the moment at least convinces 
(xi. 18). 
and with And if his normal principles are explained by the narrative of 

hifl charac- ^^ Acts, his exceptional departure from them is illustrated by his 

^ I do not see how this oonclnrion and severing it from the context ; but 
can he resisted. Accordiog to the Tii- even then he is obliged to aoqmt the 
hingen view of St Peter's position, his other Jewish Christians at Antioch of 
hypocrisy or dissimulation must have Ebionism. Hilgenfeld (Galaitrj p. 6t 
consisted not in withdrawing from, but sq.) discards Schwegler's interpretation 
in holding intercourse with the Gen- and explains {nrhKpwa of the self-con- 
tiles ; but this is not the view of St Paul tradiddon, the unconscious inconsist- 
on any natural interpretation of his ency of Jewish Christian or Ebionite 
words ; and certainly ike Ebionite wri- principles : but inconsistency is not dis- 
ter already quoted (p. 336), did not so simulation or hypocrisy, and this inter- 
understand his meaning. Schwegler pretation, like the former, loses sight of 
(l. p. 1^9) explains ffvwreKpldrjffav aOTt} the context which denounces St Peter 
' were hypocritical enough to side with for abandoning a certain line of condoci 
him,' thus forcing the expression itself from timdUiy, 
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duffacter as it appears in the Gospels. The occasional timidity in the Gos- 
and weakness of St Peter will be judged most harshly by those who P^ 
have neyer themselyes felt the agony of a great moral crisis^ when 
not thdu: own ease and comfort only, which is a small thing, but 
the spiritoal wel£u» of others seems to damonr for a surrender 
of their principles. His true nobleness — his fiery seal and over- 
flowing love and abandoned self-devotion — ^will be appreciated most 
faUy by spirits which can daim some kindred however remote with 
his spirit 

Thus the fragmentary notices in the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
£^istles of St Paul, combine to form a harmonious portrait of a 
character, not consistent indeed, but — to use Aristotle's significant 
phrase— consistently inconsistent (i/Mkm ivwfiaXofy); and this is a 
much safer criterion of truth. But there is yet another source of 
information to be considered — his own letters. If the deficiency of The Fint 
e yt er"^ evidence forbids the use of the Second Epistle in contro- ^F^^ ^^ 
versy, the first labours under no such disabilities; for very few of the 
afxxsiolical writings are better attested. 

To this Epistle indeed it has been objected that it bears too 
manifest traces of Pauline infiuence to be the genuine writing of St shows the 
Peter. The objection however seems to overlook two important ^^®^ 
considerations. Firtt. If we consider the prominent part borne by 
St Paul as the chief preacher of Christianity in countries Hellenic 
by race or by adoption; if we remember further that his writings 
were probaUy the first which clothed the truths of the Gospel and 
the aspirations of the Church in the language of Greece; we shall 
hardly hesitate to allow that he ' had a great infiuence in moulding 
this hinguage for Christian purposea^ and that those who afterwards 
trod in his footsteps could hardly depart much ficom the idiom thus 
moulded'.' Secondly. It is bagging the whole question to assume 
that St Peter derived nothing from the influence of the Apostle of 
the Gentilea The one was essentially a character to impress^ the 
other to be impressed. His superior in intellectual culture^ in breadth 
of sympathy, and in knowledge of men, his equal in love and zeal for 
Christy St Paul must have made his influence felt on the frank and 
enthusiastic temperament of the elder Apostle. The weighty spiritual 
iPRTitna thrown out during the dispute at ALutioch for instance would 
sink deep into lus heart' : and taking into account the many occasions 

1 Schleiermaoher, EinL int. N. T. * See i Pet. ii. 14, rht i/Mprtat 

p. 403 sqq. ^fMW a^6f dnireyic«F ip r^ fftb/iari o*- 

0,2 — % 
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when either by hia writings or by personal intercourse St Panl'i^ 
influence would be communicated, we can hardly doubt that the whole 
effect was great 
but bean But after all the EpisUe bears the stamp of an individual mind 

^ ^dJ^l^ quite independent of this foreign element The substratum of the 
■tMDp thoughts is the writer's own« Its individuality indeed appears more 
in the contemplation of the life and sufferings of Christ, in the view 
taken of the relations between the believer and the world around, 
in the realisation of the promises made to the chosen people of old, 
in the pervading sense of a r^enerate life and the reiterated hope of 
a glorious advent, than in any special developement of doctrine : but 
it would be difficult to give any reason why, prior to experience, we 
should have expected it to be otherwise, 
of » mind Altogether the Epistle is anything but Ebionite. Not only is 

ba^t nor ^^® ' ^^* i^o^w o^^ named, but there is no allusion to formal ordi- 
Ebionite. nances of any kind. The writer indeed is essentially an Israelite, 
but he is an Israelite after a Christian type. When he speaks of the 
truths of the Gospel, he speaks of them through the forms of the 
older dispensation : he alludes again and again to the ransom of 
Christ's death, but the image present to his mind is the paschal 
lamb without spot or blemish ; he addresses himself to Gentile con- 
verts, but he transfers to them the cherished titles of the covenant 
race; they are the true ' dispersion (i i)'; they are 'a chosen gene- 
ration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people (iL 9).' 
The believer in Christ la the Israelite; the unbelieving the Crentile 
(iL 12), 
Its rela- Corresponding to the position of St Peter as he appears in the 

PauUnd* ^''P^*^^^ history, this Epistle in its language and tone occupies a 
St James, place midway between the writings of St James and St Paul. With 
St James it dweUs earnestly on the old : with St Paul it expands to 
the comprehension of the new. In its denunciation of luxurious 
wealth, in its commendation of the simple and homely virtues, in its 
fond reference to past examples in Jewish history for imitation or 
warning, it recals the tone of the head of the Hebrew Church : in its 
conception of the grace of Grod, of the ransom of Christ's death, of 
the vride purpose of the Grospel, it approaches to the language of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

ToO iwl rb ^C\cf, fpa raxs dfiaprlau dTo- are occasionally strong resemblances of 

y€Pbfuifoi T^ SiKtuo<r^y i^^wfitK This language). With it compare Gal. ii. 20, 

is the most striking instance which the Xpump <rweffra6pwfi<u' jJQ d^ o^K^i.iyit 

Epistle exhibits of coincidence with St i*^ 5^ ip i/Aol Xpurrbt k.t.\, 
PauFs doctrinal teaching (though there 
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With St Paul too the writer links himself by the mention of two Mark and 
names, both Christians of the Circumcision, and both companions of ^ ^*^"^ 
the Gentile Apostle; Mark who, having accompanied him on his 
first missionaiy tour, after some jears of alienation is found bj his 
side once more (Col. iv. 10), and Silvanus, who shared with him the 
labours and perils of planting the Gospel in Europe. Silvanus is the 
bearer or the amanuensis of St Peter's letter ; Mark joins in the salu^ 
tations (v. 12, 13). 

Thus the Churches of the next generation, which were likely to St Peter 
be well informed, delighted to unite the names of the two leading ^^ ^^^^ 
Apostles as the greatest teachers of the Gospel, the brightest exam- dated in 
pies of Christian life. At Home probably, at Antioch certainly, both ^^tj^n**^*" 
these Apostles were personally known. We have the witness of the 
one Church in Clement ; of the other in Ignatius. The former Rome, 
classes them together as the two 'noble ensamples of his own gene- 
ration,' Hhe greatest and most righteous pillars' of the Church, who, 
* for hatred and enVy were persecuted even unto death (§ 5).' The Antiocb. 
latter will not venture to command the Christians of Rome, ' as Peter 
and Paul did ; they were Apostles, he a convict ; they were free, he 
a slave to that very hour\' Clement wrote before the close of the 
first century, Ignatius at the beginning of the second. It seems pro- 
bable that both these fathers had conversed with one or other of the 
two Apostles. Besides Antioch and Home, the names of St Peter 
and St Paul appear together also in connexion with the Church of Corinth. 
Corinth (i Cor. iii. 22). This Church again has not withheld her 
voice, though here the later date of her testiniony detracts somewhat 
from its value*. Dionysius bishop of Corinth, writing to the Romans 
during the episcopate of Soter (168-177), claims kindred with them 
on the ground that both Churches alike had profited by the joint 
instruction of St Peter and St Paul'. 

^ Horn. 4. The words o^ d)s UiT- Kcd yhp &/i^ koX els t^p ^fitripav E6- 

pot KoX IlauXos diar(jUr<ro/xa( ifiuv gain pwdov ^iHja-can-ei ^/xas dfioLws iSlSa^ay, 

force, as addressed to the Romans, if we ofiolun 9i xal els rV *lra\tap hfibae 

suppose both AposUes to have preached hibd^wres ifMpTJ&fyifffov jcard rbv airrbv 

in Borne. Kcupiv, All the ifss and the Syriac ver- 

* The language of Clement however sion here have <pvTe6ff<ufTes; but ^<kti^ 

implicitly contains the testimony of this ffoan-es is read by Georgius Synoellus, 

Church at an earlier date: for he as- and Ruffinus has 'advcDtantes'; the 

sumes the acquiescence of the Corinth- sense too seems to require it. In any 

ians when he mentions both Apostles case it is hardly a safe inference that 

as of equal authority (§§ 5, 47). Dionysius erroneously supposed the 

' In Euseb. H, E. n. a 5, rV ^""^ Churches of Rome and Corinth to have 

JUrpov Kal Jla{\ov ^nrreiw yevrjOeiacuf hGen founded by both Apostles jointly. 
*l?ufMdu>y re xal KoptyOlwp ffweKepdaare. 
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Hinvpn- But thongli the essential unity of these two Apostles is thus 

'?^*^^' recognised by different branches of the Catholic Church, a disposition 
puiiM. to sever them seems early to have manifested itself in some qaarters. 
Even during their own lifetime the religions agitators at Corinth 
would have placed them in spite of themselves at the head of rival 
parties. And when death had removed all fear of contradiction, 
extreme partisans boldly claimed the sanction of the one or the other 
. for their own views. The precarsors of the Ebionites misrepresented 
the Israelite sympathies of St Peter, as if he had himself striven to 
put a yoke upon the neck of the Grentiles which neither their Withers 
nor they were able to bear. The precursors of Mardonism exa^e- 
rated the antagonism of St Paul to the Mosaic ritual, as if he had 
indeed held the law to be sin and the commandment neither holy 
CoDcflift- nor just nor good. It seems to have been a subsidiary aim of St 
Jf'yjJI"®' Luke's narrative, which must have been written not many years 
after the martyrdom of both Apostles, to show that this growing 
tendency was fiedse, and that in their life, as in their death, they were 
not divided. A rough parallelism between the career of the two 
reveals itself in the narrative when carefully examined. Beoent 
criticism has laid much stress on this 'conciliatory' purpose of the 
Acts, as if it were fatal to the credit of the narrative. But denying 
the inference we may concede the fact^ and the very concession draws 
its sting. Such a purpose is at least as likely to have been enter- 
tained by a writer, if the two Apostles were essentially united, as if 
they were not. The truth or &]sehood of the account must be deter- 
mined on other grounds. 
8r JoBH 2* While St Peter was claimed as their leader by the Judaizers, 

notclAjmed ^o such liberty seems to have been taken with the name of St Johk', 

by £bioii« _ 

Ites. Long settled in an important Gentile city, surrounded by a nu- 

merous school of disciples, still living at the dawn of the second 
century, he must have secured for his teaching such notoriety as 
protected it from gross misrepresentation. 

^ In the portion of the first book of in thdr writingB. In another passage 

the Beoognitions, which seems to have Epiphanius attributes to the sons of 

been taken from the 'Ascents of James/ Zebedee the same ascetic practices, which 

the sons of Zebedee are introduced with distinguished James the Lord's brother 

the rest of the Twelve confuting here- (Hcerti. Lxxvin. 13); and this account 

sies, but the sentiments attributed to he perhaps derived ''from some Essene 

them are in no way EMonite (i. 57). Ebionite source. But I do not know 

It is this work perhaps to which Epi- that they ever claimed St John in the 

phanias refers (xzx. 23), for his notice same way as they clumed St Peter and 

does not imply anything more than a St James, 
casual introduction of St John's name 
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HiB last act recorded in St Lake's Barmtire is a visit to the Hii pofi- 
newly founded Churches of Samaria^ in companj with St Peter (viiL J^l!^^ 
14). He thus stamps with his apfnoyal the first movement of the luster* 
Church in its liberal progtcss. From the silence both of St Paul 
and St Luke^ it maj be inferred that he took no very prominent 
part in tiie dispates about the Mosaic law. Only at the close of 
the cGnferenoes we find him together with St Peter and St James 
xmngnwing the authority and work of St Paul, and thus giving an- 
other guarantee of his desire to advance the liberties of the Church. 
This is the only passage where he is mentioned in St Paul's Epistles. 
Yet it seems probable that though he did not actually participate in 
the public discussions^ his unseen influence was exerted to promote 
the result. As in the earliest days of the Chuich, so now we may 
imagine him ever at St Peter^s side, his fidthful colleague and wise 
counsellor, not forward and demonstrative, but most powerful in 
private, pouring into the receptive heart of the elder Apostle the 
lessons of his own inward experience, drawn from close personal 
intercourse and constant spiritual communion with his Lord. 

At length the hidden fires of his nature burst out into fiama Hia Hfe in 
When St Peter and St Paul have ended their labours, the more J?J^^^^*** 
active career of St John is just beginning. If it has been their task ingt. 
to organize and extend tbe Church, to remove her barriers and to 
advance her liberties, it is his special province to build up and com- 
plete her theology. The most probable chronology makes his with- 
drawal from Palestine to Asia Minor coincide very nearly with the 
martyrdom of these two Apostles, who have gaided the Church 
through her first storms and led her to her earliest victories. This 
epoch divides his life into two distinct periods: hitherto he has 
lived as a Jew among Jews; henceforth he will be as a Gentile 
among Gentiles. The writings of St John in the Canon probably 
mark the close of each period. The Apocalypse winds up his career 
in the Church of the Circumcision; the Gospel and the Epistles are 
the crowning result of a long residence in the heart of Gentile Chris- 
tendouL 

Both the one and the other contrast strongly with the leading 
features of Ebionite doctrine ; and this fact alone would deter the 
Judaizers from claiming the sanction of a name so revered 

Of all the writings of the New Testament the Afocaltfse is TbeApoca- 
most thoroughly Jewish in its language and imagery. The vhole^^. ." 
book is saturated with illustrations from the Old Testament. It imagery, 
speaks not the language of Paul, but of Isaiah and Ezekiel and 
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DanieL Its tone may be well described by an expression borrowed 
from the book itself; 'the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy (xix. lo).' The doctrine of Balaam, the whoredoms of Je- 
zebel, the song of Moses, the Lion of Judah, the key of David, the 
great river Euphrates, the great city Babylon, Sodom and Egypt^ 
€rog and Magog, these and similar expressions are but the more 
striking instances of an imagery with which the Apocalypse teem& 
Nor are the sjrmbols derived solely from the canonical Scriptures ; 
in the picture of the New Jerusalem the inspired Apostle has bor- 
rowed many touches fix>m the creations of rabbinical £9incy. Up to 
this point the Apocalypse is completely Jewish and might have 

but not E- heen Ebionite. But the same framing serves only to bring out more 

hionitein strongly the contrast between the pictures themselves. The two 
distinctive features of Ebionism, its mean estimate of the person 
of Christ and its extravagant exaltation of the Mosaic Liw, are 

TheChriflt. opposed alike to the spirit and language of St John. It might have 
been expected that the beloved disciple, who had leaned on his 
Master's bosom, would have dwelt with foud preference on the hu- 
manity of onr^Lord: yet in none of the New Testament writings, 
not even in the Epistles of St Paul, do we find a more express re- 
cognition of His divine power and majesty. He is ' the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, the beginning (the source) of the creation 
of Grod (iii. 14).* 'Blessing, honour, glory, and power* are ascribed 
not ' to Him that sitteth on the throne' only, but ' to the Lamb for 
ever and ever (v. 13).' His name is Hhe Word of God (xix. 13).' 
Therefore He claims the titles and attributes of Deity. He de- 
clares himself ^ the Alpha and Omega, the first and last, the banning 
and the end (xxii. 13, i 11; comp. i. 8).' He is *the Lord of lords 
and the King of kings (xvii. 14, xix. 16).' And so too the Ebionite 

The law. reverence for the law as still binding has no place in the Apocalypse. 
The word does not occur from beginning to end, nor is there a single 
allusion to its ceremonial as an abiding ordinance. The Paschal 
Lamb indeed is ever present to St John s thought ; but with him it 
signiGes not the sacrifice offered in every Jewish home year by year, 
but the Christ who once 'was slain, and hath redeemed us to God 
by His blood out of every kindred and tongue and people and nation 
(vii. 9).' All this is very remarkable, since there is every reason 
to believe that up to this time St John had in practice observed 
the Jewish law\ To him however it was only a national custom 

^ Certain traditions of St John's relation to the Mosaic law, deserve no- 
residence at Ephesas, illustrating his tice here. They are given by Polycrates 
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and not an universal obligation, only one of the many garbs in which 
religious worship might clothe itself, and not the egsence of religious 



who was himpelf Bishop of Epbesas 
( Eoseb. H. E, v. 24). Writing to pope 
Victor, probably in the last decade of 
the second centnry, he mentions that 
he 'nnmbers (^<tfir) sixty- five years in 
the Lord' (whether he refers to the 
date of his birth or of his conversion, is 
uncertain, but the former seems more 
probable,) and that he has had seven 
relations bishops, whose tradition he 
follows. We are thus carried back to 
a very early date. The two statements 
with which we are concerned are these, 
(i) St John celebrated the Paschal day 
OD the 14th of the month, coinciding 
with the Jewish passover. It neems to 
me, as I have said already (see p. 338), 
that there is no good ground for ques- 
tioning this tradition. The institution 
of such an annual celebration by this 
Apostle derives light from the many 
references to the Paschal Lamb in the 
Apocalypse ; and in the first instance 
it would seem most natural to celebrate 
it on the exact anniversary of the Pass- 
over. It is more questionable whether 
the Homan and other Churches, whose 
usage has passed into the law of Chris- 
tendom, had really the apostolic sanc- 
tion which they vaguely asserted for 
celebrating it always on the Friday. 
This usage, if not quite so obvious as 
the other, was not unnatural and prob- 
ably was found much more conveni- 
ent. (3) Polycrates says incidentally 
of St John that he was ' a priest wear- 
ing the mitre and a martyr and 
teacher (dj iyevifiij Upcin rb iriraXw 
T60o/>6Kci)Y Kal /laprM Kal 6i5daKa\oi).* 
The reference in the r^raXoi^ is doubt- 
less to the metal plate on the high- 
priest's mitre (Exod. xxviii. 36, virdKw 
Xpvjow Ka0ap6p)y comp. Protevang. c. 5, 
rb viToKonf rod lepitai ; but the meaning 
of Polycrates is far from clear. He has 
perhaps mistaken metaphor for matter 
of fact (see Stanley, Apostolical Age, p. 
285) ; in like manner as the name Theo- 
phorus assumed by Ignatius gave rise 
to the later story that he was the child 
whom our Lord took in his arms and 



blessed. I think it probable however 
that the words as they stand in Poly- 
crates are intended fur a metaphor, 
since the short fragment which con- 
tains them has several figurative ex- 
pressions almost, if not quite, as vio- 
lent; e. g. tieydXo. aToix^^OL KCKolfirfTai 
(where ffrotxfia means 'luminaries,' 
being used of the heavenly bodies) ; M«- 
XiTwva rbv eCvovxoi^ (probably a meta- 
phor, as Ruffinus translates it, ^piopter 
regnum dei eunuchum'; see Matt. xix. 
12 and comp. Athenag. Suppl. 33) ; rbv 
fiiKpbv fiov dy^panrov ('my insignificance'; 
comp. Bom. vi. 6 6 ToKaibs tih&v AtfOpuh- 
ires, 2 Cor. iv. 16 6 f^u Tifuov dvOpiinros). 
The whole passage is a very rude speci- 
men of the florid 'Asiatic ' style, which 
even in its higher forms Cicero con- 
demns as suited only to the ears of a 
people wanting in polish and good taste 
('minime politse minimeque elegantes'. 
Orator f 25) and which is described by 
another writer as K0fir(i)5rjt xal <f>pvayfia- 
rlat Kal k€vw yavpidfiaros koI ^tXort- 
/A/at i,vii)fid\ov ficards, Plut. Vit. Anton. 
1 ; see Bemhardy, Griech. Litt. I. p. 465. 
On the other hand it is possible — I think 
not probable>-that St John did wear 
this decoration as an emblem of his 
Christian privileges ; nor ought this 
view to cause any offence, as inconsist- 
ent with the spirituality of his character. 
If in Christ the use of external symbols 
is nothing, the avoidance of them is no- 
thing also. But whether the statement 
of Polycrates be metaphor or matter of 
fact, its significance, as in the case of 
the Panchal celebration, is to be learnt 
from the Apostle's own language in the 
Apocalypse, where not only is great 
stress laid on the priesthood of the be- 
lievers generally (i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6), but 
even the special privileges of the high 
priest are bestowed on the victorious 
Christian (Rev. ii. 17, as explained by 
Ziillig, Trench, and others : see Stanley, 
I. c. p. 285). The expression is a strik- 
ing example of the lingering power not 
of Ebionite tenets but of Hebrew ima- 
gery. 
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life. In itaelf drcamcialon is nothing; as nncircamcision also is no- 
thing; and therefore he passes it over as if it were not. The dis- 
tinction between Jew and Grentile has ceased; the middle wall of 
partition is broken down in Christ. If preserving the Jewish imar 
geiy which pervades the book, he records the sealing of twelve 
thousand from each tribe of Israel, his range of vision expands at 
once^ and he sees before the throne 'a great moltitude, which no man 
oonld number, of all nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues 
(viL 9).' If he denounces the errors of heathen speculation, taking 
up their own watchword 'knowledge (yKfoo-is)' and retorting upon 
them that thej know only 'the depths of Satan (ii 24),^' on the 
other hand he condemns in similar language the bigotij of JewxA 
prejudice^ denoundng the Uasf^emj of those ' wbo say they are Jews 
and are noi^ but are a synagogue of Satan' ^ 9 ; comp. iii 9). 
TImOmimI a lapse of more than thirty years spent in the midst of a 
tki 2tt^ Oentile population will explain the contrast of language and imagery 
trastedand between the Apocalypse and the later writings of St John, due allow- 
with^e ^^^ being made for the difference of subject'. The language and 
Apocar colouring of the Gospel and Epistles are no longer Hebrew ; but so 
^ far as a Hebrew mind was capable of the transformation, Greek or 

rather Greco-Asiatia The teaching of these latter writings it will 
be unnecessary to examine; for all, I believe, will allow their 
general agreement with the theology of St Paul ; and it were a bold 
criticism which should discover in them any Ebionite tendencies. 
Only it seems to be often overlooked, that the leading doctrinal 
ideas which they contain are anticipated in the Apocalypse. The 
passages which I have quoted from the latter relating to the divinity 
of Christ are a case in point : not only do they ascribe to our 
Lord the same majesty and power; but the very title 'the Word', 
with which both the Gospel and the First Epistle open, is found 
here, though it occurs no where else in the New Testament. On 
the other hand, if the Apocalypse seems to assign a certain pre- 
rogative to the Jews, this is expressed equally in the sayings of 
the Gospel that Christ 'came to His own (L 11)', and that 'Salvation 

^ See above, p. 398, note a. increased if a late date is assigned to 

* Owing to the difference of style^ the Apocalypse. Writers of the Ttibin- 

many critics have seen only the altema- gen school reject the Grospel and Epistles 

ti^e of denying the apostolic authorship but accept the Apocalypse. This book, 

dther of the Apocalypse or of the Gros- alone, if its apostolical authorship is 

pel and Epistles. The considerations conceded, seems to me to furnish an 

urged in the text seem sufficient to ample refutation of their peculiar 

meet the difficulties!, which are greatly views. 
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18 of the JewB (nr. 22)^ as it is inTolTed also in St Paul's maxim 
< to the Jew first and then to the Gentile'. It is indeed latker a 
ikistorical fiict than a tilieological dogma. The difRnrenoe between the 
earlier and the later writiDgs of St John is not in the Ibndamental 
eoneeption of the Gospel, but in the subject and treatment and lan- 
guage. The Apocalypse is not Ebionite^ nnless the Gospel and 
Epistles are Ebionite also. 

3. St Jaices occupies a position Yery different from St Peter St Javss 
or St John. If his importance to the brotherhood of Jerusalem was ^^^J?' 
greater than theirs, it was fiur less to the world at large. In a 
^MP^goiiig esBay I have attempted to show that he was not one of the 
Twelve. This vesolt settBS to me to hare mueh more than a eritical 
interest. Onlj when we hare leaznt to regaxd his offioe as purely 
local, shall we appreciate the traditional notices of his life or estimate 
truly his position in the conflict between Jewish and GentOe Ghm- 
tians. 

A diBbeliever in the Lord's mission to the very dose of His BeMona 
earthly life, he was convinced, it would seem, by the appearance o^^^'-^^J^ 
the risen Jesus'. This interposition marked him out lor some special 
work. Among a people who set a high value on advantages of race 
and blood, the Lord's brother would be more likely to win his way 
than a teacher who would claim no such connexion. In a state 
of religious feeling where scrupulous attention to outward forms was 
held to be a condition of &vour with God, one who was a strict 
observer of the law, if not a rigid ascetic, might liope to obtain 
a hearing which would be denied to men of less austere lives and 
wider experiences. These considerations would lead to his selec- 
tion as the ruler of the mother Church. The persecution of Herod 
which obliged the Twelve to seek safety in flight would naturally 
be the signal for the appointment of a resident head. At all events 
it is at this crisis that James appears for the first time with his 
presbytery in a position though not identical with, yet so fiu: 
resembling, the * bishop' of later times, that we may without much 
violence to language give him this title (Acts xii. 17, xxi. 18). 

As the local representative then of the Church of the Circum- Hib allegi- 
cision we must consider him. To one holding thia position the law »"<» *®**^« 
must have worn a very diflerent aspect firom that which it wore to 
St Peter or St John or St PauL While they were required to be- 
come 'all things to all men,' he was required only to be ' a Jew to 
the Jews.' Ko troublesome questions of conflicting duties, such as 
1 See ftbove, p. 458. 
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entangled St Peter at Antioch, need perplex him. Under the law 
he must live and die. His surname of the Just^ is a witness to his 
rigid oheervanoe of the Mosaic ritual A remarkable notice in the 
Acts shows how he identified himself in all external usages with 
those ' many thousands of Jews which believed and were all zealous 
of the law (xxi 20).' And a later tradition, somewhat distorted in- 
deed but perhaps in this one point substantially true, related how by 
his rigid life and strict integrity he had won the respect of the whole 
Jewish people*. 

A strict observer of the law he doubtless was ; but whether to 
this he added a rigorous asceticism, may fairly be questioned. The 
account to which I have just referred, the tradition preserved in 
Hegesippus, represents him as observing many formalities not en- 
joiDed in the Mosaic ritual. ^He was holy/ says the writer, 'from 
his mother's womb. He drank no wine nor strong drink, neither 
did he eat flesh. No razor ever touched his head ; he did not anoint 
himself with oil ; he did not use the bath. He alone was allowed to 
enter into the holy place (ci? rd uyia). For he wore no wool, but 
only j&ne linen. And he would enter into the temple (vaov) alone, 
and be found there kneeling on his knees and asking forgiveness for 
the people, so that his knees grew hard like a camel's knees, because 
he was ever upon them worshipping God and asking forgiveness for 
the people.' There is much in this account which cannot be true : 
the assigning to him a privilege which was confined to the high- 
priest alone, while it is entangled with the rest of the narrative, is 
plainly false, and can only have been started when a new generation 
had grown up which knew nothing of the temple services ^ Moreover 
the account of his testimony and death, which follows, not only con- 
tradicts the brief contemporary notice of Josephus^, but is in itself 



^ In the acooant of Hegesippus, re- 
ferred to in the following note, 6 dl' 
Katos * Justus ' is used almost as a pro- 
per name. Two later bishops of Jeru- 
salem in the early part of the second 
centuiy also bear the name 'Justus' 
(Guseb. ff. E, IV. 5), either in memory 
of their predecessor or in token of their 
own rigid lives : compare also Acts i. 
23, xviii. 7, Col. iv. 11. 

' • Hegesippus in Euseb. ff. E. it. 43. 

.' It is perhaps to be explained like 
the similar account of St John : see 
above, p. 345, note. Compare Stan- 
ley, ApostdiccU Age, p. 324. Epiphanius 



(ffcer. LXXVin. 14) makes the same state- 
ment of St James, which Polycrates 
does of St John, viraXw ivl r^y «rc^- 
X^j i(f>6p€<r€. 

* Josephus {Antiq. XX. 9. i) relates 
that in the interregnum between the 
death of Festus and the arrival of Albi- 
nus, the high priest Ananus the younger, 
who belonged to the sect of the Saddu- 
cees (notorious for their severity in judi- 
cial matters), considering this a favour- 
able opportunity KaOL^ei awiSpiov rpi- 
r(3u, Kal irapayayCDv els a&rb t6v ddeX^dy 
'Iiytrou rod \eyofi4uov "Spurrctv, 'Idxtapos 
Bvofia ain^f koI rivas iripovs, ws vapa- 
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so melodramatic and so full of iiigb improbabilities, that it must 
throw discredit on the whole context ^ 



vofirja-dPTiop Karrfyoplcw roitfo'dfiepot vap' 
iSuKe \eva0ijc^ofUpovs. This notice ia 
wholly irreconcileable with the account 
of Hegesippus. Yet it is probable in 
itself (which the account of Hegesippus 
is noi), and is such as Josephus might 
be expected to write if he alluded to the 
matter at all. His stolid silence about 
Christianity elsewhere cannot be owing 
to ignorance, for a sect which had been 
singled out years before he wrote as 
a mark for imperial vengeance at Rome, 
must have been only too well known 
in Judaea. On the other hand, if the 
passage had been a Christian interpo- 
lation, the notice of James would have 
been more laudatory, as is actually the 
case in the spurious passage of Jose- 
phus read by Origen and Eusebius 
{If. E. II. 23, see above, p. 301, note 2), 
but not found in existing copies. On 
these grounds I do not hesitate to prefer 
the account in Josephus to that of He- 
gesippus. This is the opinion of Kean- 
der {Planting, I. p. 367, Eng. Trans.), 
of Ewald {Geschichte, vi. p. 547), and of 
some few writers besides (so recently 
Gerlach, B6mi»che StcUthalter etc. p. 81, 
1865): but the majority take the op- 
posite view. 

1 The account is briefly this. Cer- 
tain of the seven sects being brought by 
the preaching of James to confess Christ 
the whole Jewish people are alavmed. 
To counteract the spread of the Hew 
doctrine, the scribes and Pharisees re- 
quest James, as a man of acknowledged 
probity, to ' persuade the multitude not 
to go skstray concerning Jesus.' In order 
that he may do this, to more effect, on 
the day of the Passover they place him 
on the pinnacle {irTep&Yiop) of the tem- 
ple. Instead of denouncing Jesus how- 
ever, he preaches Him. Finding their 
mistake, the scribes and Pharisees throw 
him down from the height ; and as he 
is not killed by the fall, they stone him. 
Finally he is despatched by a fuller's 
club, praying meanwhile for his mur- 
derers. • The improbability of the nar- 
rative will appear in this outline, but it 



is much increased by the details. The 
points of resemblance with the portion 
of the Kecognitions conjectured to be 
taken from the ^Ascents of James' (see 
above, p. 316) are striking, and recent 
writers have called attention to these as 
shovring that the narrative of Hegesip- 
pus was derived from a similar source 
(TJhlhom, Clement, p. 367, Ritschl, p. 
226 sq.). May we not go a step farther 
and hazard the conjecture that the story 
of the martyrdom, to which Hegesippus 
is indebted, was the grand Jinale of these 
< Ascents' of which the earlier portions 
are preserved in the Recog^tions f The 
Becognitions record how James with 
the Twelve refuted the Jewish sects : 
the account of Hegesippus makes the 
conversion of certain of these sects the 
starting point of the persecution which 
led to his martyrdom. In the Recog- 
nitions James is represented ascending 
the stairs which led up to the temple 
and addressing the people from these : 
in Hegesippus he is placed on the pin- 
nacle of tJbe temple whence he delivers 
his testimony. In the Recognitions he 
is thrown down the flight of steps and 
left as dead by his pereecutors, but is 
taken up alive by the brethren ; in He- 
gesippus he is hurled from the still lof- 
tier station, and this time his death is 
made sure. Thus the narrative of He- 
gesippus seems to preserve the consum- 
mation of his testimony and his suffer- 
ings, as treated in this romance, the 
last of a series of ^Ascents,' the first of 
these being embodied in the Recogni- 
tions. 

If Hegesippus, himself no Ebionite, 
has borrowed these incidents (whether 
directly or indirectly, we cannot say) 
from an Ebionite source, he has done 
no more than Clement of Alexandria 
did after him (see above, p. 511), than 
Epiphanius, the scourge of heretics, 
does repeatedly. The r^igious romance 
seems to Jiave been a favourite style of 
composition with the Essene-Ebionites : 
and in the lack of authentic informa- 
tion relating to the Apostles, Catholic 
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He was We are not therefore justified in layiiig mack starees on this tra- 

P^^^l^ *^ dition. It is interesting as a ^lenomenon, bat not tmstwortliy as a 
histoiy. Still it is possible that James may have been a Nazarite^ may 
have been a strict aaoeii& Such a representation perhaps some will 
▼iew with impatienoe, as nnwcMrthj an Apostle of Christ, Bat this 
is anreasonabl& Christian derotion does not assome the same out- 
ward garb in all persons^ and at all times; not the same in James as 
in Paul; not the same in medieval as in protestant Christiaiiitj. 
In James, the Lord's brother, if this account be true^ we have the 
proto^rpe of those later saints, whose rigid life and formal devotion 
elicits, it may be, only the contempt of the wcnld, but of whom 
nevertheless the world was not and is not worthy. 
8t Jmum But to retrace our steps from this slippery path of tradition to 

■*"<!• »- firmer ground. The difference of position between St James and 
the TwelTtt the other AposUes, appears plainly in the narrative of the so-called 
intheAot^ Apostolic council in the Acts. It is Peter who proposes the eman- 
cipation of the Gentile converts fix>m the law; James who suggests 
the restrictive clauses of the decree. It is Peter who echoes St Paul's 
sentiment that Jew and Gentile alike can hope to be saved only 
'by the grace of the Lord Jesus'; James who speaks of Moses 
having them that preach him and being read in the synagogue every 
sabbath day. I cannot but regard this appropriateness of sentiment 
as a subsidiary proof of the authenticity of these speeches recorded 
by St Luka 
and in the And the same distinction extends also to their own writings. 
^J?2« St Peter and St John, with a larger sphere of action and wider obli- 
gations, necessarily took up a neutral positicm with r^^^urd to the 
law, now carefully observing it at Jerusalem, now relaxing Iheir 
observance among the Gentile converts. To St James on the other 
hand, mixing only with those to whom the Mosaic ordinances were 
the rule of life, the word and the thing have a higher impcnrtanee. 
The neutrality of the former is reflected in the silence which pervades 
their writings, where 'law' is not once mentioned^ The respect of 

writen eagerlj and mmiBpioioiiflly ga- dinppean in the aeooimt of James 

thered incidents from writings of which given by Hegesippns. 
they sepndiated the doctrines. It is ^ As regards St John this is tme 

worthy of notice that though the Bssma only of the EpistleB and the Apocalypse : 

are named among the aects in Hege- in the Gospd the law is necessarily 

rippns, they are net mentioned in the meationed by way of narrative. In 

Beoognitiotts; and that» while the Re< x Joh. iii. 4 it is said significantly, ^ 

cognitions lay much stress on baptisms A/Atupria ivrbf ii dro/t^. In St Peter 

and washings (a cardinal doctrine of neitiier F^of aor 4rofU« oocnn, 
Essene Ebionism), this featore entirely 
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the latter appears in his deferential nse of the term, which he employs 
almost as a synonyme for *GospeP.' 

But while so using the term *law,' he nowhere implies that the ^?9***^^ 
Mosaic ritual is identical with or even a necessary part of Christ- ]s^^ 
ianity. On the contrary he distinguishes the new dispensation as 
the perfect law, the law of liberty (L 25, ii 12), thus tacitly implying 
imperfection and bondage in the old. He assumes indeed that his 
readers pay allegiance to the Mosaic law (iL 9, 10, iv. 11), and he 
accepts this condition without commenting upon it. But the mere 
ritual has no value in his eyes. When he refers to the Mosaic law, 
he refers to its moral, not to its ceremonial ordinances (ii 8 — 1 1). 
The external service of the religionist who puts no moral restraint 
on himself who will not exert himself for others, is pronounced de- 
ceitful and vain. The external service, the outward garb, the very 
ritual, of Christianity is a life of purity and love and self-devotion*. 
What its true essence, its inmost spirit^ may be, the writer does not 
say, but leaves this to be inferred. 

Thus, though with St Paul the new dispensation is the negation St James 
of law, with St James the perfection of law, the ideas underlying p"^^' 
these contradictory forms of expression need not be essentially dif- 
ferent. And this leads to the consideration of the language held by 
both Apostles on the subject of faith and works. 

The real significance of St James's language, its true relation Faith and 
to the doctrine of St Paul, is determined by the view taken of the ^^'^ 
persons to whom the Epistle is addressed. If it is intended to coun- 
teract any modification or perversion of St Paul's teaching, then there 
is, though not a plain contradiction, yet at all events a considerable 
divergence in the mode of dealing with the question by the two 
Apostle& I say the mode of dealing with the question, for antino- 
mian inferences from his teaching are rebuked with even greater 
severity by St Paul himself than they are by St James ^. If on the 
other hand the Epistle is directed against an arrogant and barren 
orthodoxy, a Pharisaic self-satisfaction, to which the Churches of the 
Circumcision would be most exposed, then the case is considerably 
altered. The language of the Epistles to the Bomaiis and Qalatians 

^ The words eiayy^iop, eiayyc^teir" signification of OpTjCKeta both in the 

$€u, do not occar in St James. New Testament and elsewhere, as the 

' James i. 26,27. Coleridge directs 'cultns exterior,' see Trench. Spurn, 

attention to the meaning of Oprfo-Kda ist ser. § zlyiii. 

and the consequent bearing of the text» ' e. g. Rom. yi. 15-93 ; 1 Cor. yi. 

in a well-known passage in Aids to 9-20; Gal y. 13 sqq. 
JUifUetion, Introd. Aphor. 33. For the 
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at once suggests the former as the true account But further con- 
sideration leads us to question our first rapid inference. Justifica- 
tion and Faith seem to have been common terms, Abraham's faith 
a common example, in the Jewish schools \ This fact, if allowed, 
counteracts the prima /ode evidence on the other side, and leaves us 
free to judge from the tenour of the Epistle itself. Now, since in 
this very passage St James mentions as the object of their vaunted 
f&ith, not the fundamental fact of the Gospel 'Thou believest that 
God raised Christ from the dead',* but the fundamental axiom of the 
law *Thou believest that God is one*/ since moreover he elsewhere 
denounces the mere ritualist, telliug him that his ritualism is nothing 
worth : since lastly the whole tone of the Epistle recalls our Lord's 
denunciations of the scribes and Pharisees, and seems directed against 
a kindred spirit ; it is reasonable to conclude that St James is de- 
nouncing not the moral aberrations of the professed disciple of St 
Paul (for with such he was not likely to be brought into close con- 
tact), but the self-complacent orthodoxy of the Pharisaic Christian, 
who, satisfied with the possession of a pure monotheism and vaunting 
his descent fix)m Abraham, needed to be reminded not to neglect the 
still * weightier matters' of a self-denying love. If this view be cor- 
rect, the expressions of the two Apostles can hardly be compared, for 
they are speaking, as it were, a different language. But in either 
case we may acquiesce in the verdict of a recent able writer, more 
free than most men both from traditional and from reactionary preju- 
dices, that in the teaching of the two Apostles ' there exists certainly 
a striking difference in the whole bent of mind, but no opposition of 
doctrine*.' 
Bbionite Thus the representation of St James in the canonical Scriptures 

BentatiImB ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Ebionite counterpart as the true portrait from the 
of St James caricature. The James of the Clementines could not have acquiesced 
exp in . ^ ^j^^ apostolic decree, nor could he have held out the right hand 
of fellowship to St Paul On the other hand, the Ebionite picture 
was not drawn entirely from imagination. A scrupulous observer 
of the law, perhaps a rigid ascetic, partly from temper and habit, 
partly frt>m the requirements of his position, he might, without any 
veiy direct or conscious fiilsification, appear to interested partisans of 
a later age to represent their own tenets, from which he differed less 

1 See above, p. 162, * Bleek {Einl in das H, T. p. 550), 

^ Horn. X. 9. who however considers that St James 

* ii. 19. Comp. Olem, Mom* m. is writing against perversions of St 

6 sqq. PauFs teaching. 
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in the external forms of worship than in the vital principles of re- 
ligion. Moreover during his lifetime he was compromised by those 
with whom his office associated him. In all revolntionaiy periods^ 
whether of political or religious hietorj, the leaders of the movement 
liave found themselves unable to control the extravagances of their 
bigoted and short-sighted followers : and this great crisis of all 
was certainly not exempt from the common rule. St Paul is con- 
stantly checking and rebuking the excesses of those who professed to 
honour his name and to adopt his teaching : if we cannot state this 
of St James with equal confidence, it is because the sources c^ infor- 
mation are scantier. 

Of the Judaizers who are denounced in St Paulas Epistles this His rela- 
much is certain; that they exalted the authority of the Apostles of Jjj°°j^^, 
the Circumcision : and that in some instances at leasts as members of zera. 
the mother Church, they had direct relations with James the Lord's 
brother. But when we attempt to define these relations, we are lost 
in a maze of conjecture. 

The Hebrew Christians whose arrival at Antioch caused the rup- Antioch. 
ture between the Jewish and Gentile converts are related to have 
'come from James' (Qal. ii 12). Did they bear any commission 
from him ) If so, did it relate to independent matters, or to this 
very question of eating with the Gentiles ) It seems most natural 
to interpret this notice by the parallel case of the Pharisaic brethreu, 
who had before troubled this same Antiochene Church, ^ going forth ' 
from the Apostles and insisting on circumcision and the observance 
of the law, though they ' gave them no orders' (Acts xv. 24). But 
on the least &vourable supposition it amounts to this, that St James, 
though he had sanctioned the emancipation of the Gentiles from the 
law» was not prepared to welcome than as Israelites and admit 
them as such to full communion : that in fact he had not yet over- 
come scruples which even St Peter had only relinquished after many 
years and by a special revelation ; in this, as in his recognition of 
Jesus as the Christ, moving more slowly than the Twelve. 

Turning from Antioch to Galatia, we meet with Judaic teachers, Galatia. 
who urged circumcision on the Gentile converts and, as the best 
means of weakening the authority of St Paul, asserted for the Apostles 
of the Circumcision the exclusive right of dictating to the Church. 
How great an abuse was thus made of the names of the Three, I trust 
the foregoing account has shown : yet here again the observance of 
the law by the Apostles of the Circumcision, especially by St James^ 
would furnish a plausible argument to men who were unscrupulous 
GAL. 23 
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enough to torn the oocasional concessions of St Paul himself to the 
same account. But we are led to ask, Did these false teachers belong 
to the mother Church? had thej any relation with James? is it 
possible that ihej had erer been personal disciples of the Lord Him- 
self 1 There are some faint indications that such was the case; and, 
remembering that there was a Judas among the Twelve^ we cannot 
set aside this supposition as impossible. 
Ck)ri]ith. In Corinth again we meet with &Ise teachers of a similar stamp ; 

whose opinions are less marked indeed than those of St Paul's 
Galatian antagonists^ but whose connexion with the mother Church 
is more clearly indicated. It is doubtless among those who said ' I 
am of Peter, and I of Christ,' among the latter especially, that we 
are to seek tiie counterpart of the Gkdatian Judaizers\ To the latter 
dasB St Paul alludes again in the second Epistle : these must have 
The iwo been the men who ' trusted to themselves that they were of Christ^ 
ijl^J^*^ (x. 7), who invaded another^s sphere of labour and boasted of work 
which was ready to hand (x. 13 — 16), who were ' false apostles, crafty 
workers, transforming themselves into apostles of Christ' (xL 13), 
who 'commended themselves' (x. 12, 18), who vaunted their pure 
Israelite descent (xL 21 — 23). It is note-worthy that this party of 
extreme Judaizers call themselves by the name not of James, but of 
Christ This may pei-haps be taken as a token that his concessions 
to Gentile liberty had shaken their confidence in his fidelity to the 
law. The leaders of this extreme party would appear to have seen 
Christ in the flesh : hence their watchword ' I am of Christ' ; hence 
also St Paul's coimter-claim that <he was of Christ ' also, and his 
unwilling boast that he had himself had visions and revelations of 
the Lord in abundance (xii. 1 sqq.). On the other hand, of the party 
of Cephas no distinct features are preserved ; but the passage itself 
implies that they differed from the extreme Judaizers, and we may 

^ Several wiiten representing dif- preted. (a) The remonstrance immedi. 

ferent schools have agreed in denying ately following (juiiipurrai 6 X/mot^t ;) 

the existence of a ' Christ party.* Pos- shows that the name of Christ^ which 

sibly the word 'party' may be too ought to be common to all, had been 

strong to describe what was rather a made the badge of a party. (3) In 

sentiment than an organization. But 1 Cor. x. 7 the words cf rtf rixoiBev 

if admissible at aU, I cannot see how, iavn} XpiaroO e&cu and the description 

allowing that there were three parties, which follows gain force and definite- 

Ihe existence of the fourth can be ques* ness on this supposition. There is in 

tioned. For (i) the four watchwords fact more evidence for the existence of 

are co-ordinated, and there is no indica- a party of Christ than there is of a party 

tion that iyd) di Xpurrov is to be isolated of Peter, 
from the others and differently inter- 
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thereCoce conjecture tliat they took up a middle position witk regard 
to the law, similar to that which was occupied later hy the Naza- 
renes. In claiming Cephas as the head of their party they had 
probably neither moro nor less ground than their riyals, who^ shel- 
tered themselves under the names of ApoUos and of Paul. 

Is it to these extreme Judaixers that St Paul alludes when he Letters of 
mentions * certain persons ' as * needing letters of recommendation to ditira!'*" 
the Corinthians and of recommendation from them' (iiL i) ? If so, 
by whom were these letters to Corinth ^ven 1 By some half-Judaic, 
half-Christian brotherhood of the dispersion? By the mother Church 
of Jerusalem ? By any of the primitiTC disciples ? By James the 
liord's brother himself ? It is wisest to confess plainly that the &cts 
are too scanty to supply an answer. We may well be content to 
rest on the broad and direct statements in the Acts and Epistles, 
which declare the relations between St James and St Paul. A habit 
of suspicious interpretation, which neglects plain facts and dwells on 
doubtful allusions, is as unhealthy in theological criticism as in social 
life, and not more conducive to truth. 

Such incidental notices then, though they throw much light on Inferenoes 
the practical difficulties and entanglements of his position, reveal ^"i™ *^**® 
nothing or next to nothing of the true principles of St James. Only 
so long as we picture to ourselves an ideal standard of obedience, 
where the will of the ruler is the law of the subject, will such notices 
cause us perplexity. But, whether this be a healthy condition for 
any society or not, it is very far from representing the state of Chris- 
tendom in the apostolic ages. If the Church had been a religious 
machine, if the Apostles had possessed absolute control over its 
working, if the manifold passions of men had been for once anni- 
hilated, if there had been no place for misgiving, prejudice, trea- 
chery, hatred, superstition, then the picture would have been very 
different. But then also the history of the first ages of the Gospel 
would have had no lessons for us. As it is, we may well take 
courage from the study. However great may be the theological 
differences and religious animosities of our own time, they are far 
surpassed in magnitude by the distractions of an age which, closing 
our eyes to j&cts, we are apt to invest with an ideal excellence. In 
the early Church was fulfilled, in its inward dissensions no less than 
in its outward sufferings, the Master's sad warning, that He came 
' not to send peace on earth, but a sword.' 
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xara/3a(reur, L 17 
KaroL/rrll^euf, yL I 
KaT€L(rK<nreiyf ii. 4 
Karipx^aOaif L 17- 
KaTrfx^uff yL 6 
Kavxn<^tt, Kavxn/M, vi. 4 
K€p69o^ {'io^ia), Y. 26 
kXl/io, i. 21 
KwXlat (ix), i. 15 
KOUKaveuf, yI. 6 
Kpdtety, Iy. 6 
Kpi/M (Kfiifia), Y. 10 
XdpiM, iiL 19 
X€lp, iv xctpf, iii. 19 
Xprnmhriit {dy(t0<ain6F7j), v. 22 

Damascenus (Johannes), commentary 

on St Paul, p. 230 
dative, uses of, iL 19, v. 16, 25, vL 

12, 16 
Didymus of Alexandria^ on St Peter at 

Antioch, p. 129; his commentary on 

St Paul, p. 228 
Dionysius of Corinth, p. 328 
dispersion, the, p. 286 
Dorotheus Tyrius, the pseudo-, p. 277 
DrynsBmetum, p. 242 
dying and being buried with Christ, 

ii. 20 
HeKarime, i. 18 
9e^(df 5oi>a{, XapL^dveuf, ii. 9 
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9td witli gen., i. i ; Std <^k) wlrrttat, ii 

16 ; wiih aoooB., iy. 13 
Sta^«i|» iii. 15 
iwcttp, 6&ai Ti (rij), il 6, vi 3 ; ol Somw- 

retf u. « 
dvrdMets, in. 5 
ittptdp, ii. 91 

Eutom Churches, testimony reepeoting 
' the Jameses, p. 98 r 

Ebionitea^ different clnnsos of, p. 305, 
309 sq. (passim) 

Ilgyptians, (yospel of; saying ascribed 
to our Lord in, iii. 38 ; tradition re- 
specting gnosis in, p. aya 

Elohasai or Elzai, book o^ p. 311 sq.; 
see Hjppolytns 

Elieser (Rabbi), on thd Samaritans, 
p. 289 

^psifl, after &a, ii 9 ; with ftStnVy ii. to, 
Ti. 13 ; with A«i^ y. 13 ; of the name of 
God, L 6, 15, V. 8 

Epbraem Syms, his oomttentary on St 
Paul, p. 2«3 ; on Hagar, p. 191 

Epiphanius, on the Lord's brethren, 
p. 448 sq. (passim), 376 sq.; on the 
Kazarenes, p. 306 

Esdras, 4th book of, on Faith, p. 159 

Essene Ebionism, p. 310 sq. (passim) 

Ethiopian eunuch, conyersion of, p. 390 

Eosebius of Cesarea, Syriac translation 
of, p. 372, 274, 319, 34i;thepa««age 
H. E. ii. I commented on, p. 273 ; 
on the Lord's brethren, p. 474; cha- 
racter of his statements, p. 330 

Easebins of Emesa, his commentary on 
St Paul, p. 37, 234 

Eutbalius, his edition of St Paul, p. 326 

Euthymius Zigabenus, his commentary, 

p. 330 

eyil eye, iiL i 

exodus, see Chronology 

ih.v Kcd, Kal idMj i. 8 

iavTou, y. 14 

iyKaKtty, vi. 9 

iyK6irT€af, y. 7 

d ye, drep, iii. 4 

€/ fi-^ {iiuf fJLij), i. 19, ii. 16 

€l9ivai, see ytytbffKtty 



^iStaXMvru, p. 399 sq. 

cZr, y. 10, yt 4 

iK, did, with vlarews, ii. 16; ei iK trl- 

irrevt, iii 7 ; ^jc KocX/at, L 15 
iKK\ri<ria, i. 33 
4K\^$at, yi. 10 
"EXXi^r, ii 3 
iKwlt, y. 5 
^ ifjMl, i. 16 
Mpx€ir9atf iii. 3 
M6€ff$€Uy iii. 37 
htpytiv, ii. 8, iii. 5, y. 6 
ip€ffT<bt, i. 4 
&(, iii. 38 
i^ayopd^€iF, iii 13 
irayyekla, iii. 14 
iriiMTdaa-eaOaij iii. 15 
^rireXciij^cu, iii. 3 
MrporoSf iy. 3 
irixopnye^, iii 5 
ifH0eia, y. 30 
tpp4B% iii. 16 

irepoiy SXKoh i> 6; 6 Itrepof, vi. 4 
iri, i. 10, y. 1 1 
e^ayyekl^eaOou, L 9 
einrpofnaweuf, yi. I3 
eiipedijpHUf ii. 17 
4/t^/HU, p. 89 

Faith, words denoting, p. 153 sq. ; not 
in the O. T., p. 1 53, 156 sq. ; of Abra- 
ham, p. 156 sq.; Philo on, p. 157 
sq., 161 ; rabbinical teachers 00, p. 
159 sq., 161 : see James the Lord's 
brother 

fasdnation, iii. i 

^des, fideHs, fidentia, fiducia, p. 156 

first-bom, meaning of, p. 263 

Flonis Magiater, his commentary on St 
Paul, p. 231 

Francis (St) of Assisi, his stigmata^ 
yi. 17 

fulness of time, iy. 4 

future tense, uses of, yi. 5, 16 

Gsezatodiastus, p. 343 

GalatsBy the name, p. 3 sq. 

Galatia, geographical limits of, p. 6, 7, 

18 sq. ; mixed popuUtion of, p. 8 sq. ; 

Jews in, p. 9 sq., 35 sq. ; Romans in, 
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p. 6 flq., 9; trade of, p. 10; fertility 
o^ t&.; used of European GaoI, p. 

3»3i 

Galati% the peopleo^ aUen to ABia» p. i ; 
their origin, migratioiu, and early 
hittoiy, p. 4 sq. (passim) ; their Ian- 
goage, p. 13, 341 sq.; their three 
tribesy p. 7, 343; their national cha- 
racter, p. 13 sq. ; their veligioD, p. 8, 
II, 16 sq., 31, 33, 30; mutilation 
among, p. 16, v. I3 ; witchcraft among, 
T. 30; were they Celts or Teutons? 
P* ^35 B<1- (passim) ; supposed Grerman 
affinities explained, p. 344 sq. ; names 
among, p. 343 

Galatia, the CSiurcfaes ci, their locality, 
p. 30 sq. ; composition oi, p. 26 ; St 
Paul's intercourse with, p. 3f sq. 
(passim), p.41 ; Judaism in, p. 37 sq., 
353 sq. ; persecutions of, iii 4 ; later 
history of, p. 31 sq. ; heresies of, p. 
33 sq. ; martyrs of, p. 33 sq. 

Galatians, Epistle to the, date of, p. 36 
sq. (passim); St Paul's companions 
at the time, L 3 ; object of, p. 31 ; 
style and features o^ p. 43 sq., 63 sq., 
L I, 6 ; its resemblance to 3 Cor., p. 
44 sq.; and to Boul, p. 45 sq. ; genu- 
ineness of, p. 57 sq., external testi- 
mony to, p. 58 sq.; analysis of, p. 65 
sq. ; postscript to, p. 65, vi 11 ; com- 
mentaries on, p. 333 sq. (passim) ; its 
importance in modem controyersy, p. 
68, 384 

Galli, Gallia^ the names, p. 3 sq. 

Gauls: see Celtn, Galat», Galli 

Gelasius (Pope), commentaiy falsely 
ascribed to, p. 339 

€rennadius, lus commentary on St Paul, 
p. 337 

Gentiles, the Gospel preached to, p. 388 
sq. (passim) ; emancipation and pro- 
gress of, p. 393 sq. (passim) 

Germanopolis, p. 344 sq. 

Glossa Ordinaria, p. 333 

Gregory Nazianzen, on St Peter at An- 
tioch, p. 139 

Gregory Nyssen, on the Lofd's bre- 
thren, p. 376 



giuffdlaiudilpy ^aoiedt Uem resp^dting, 

iv. I 
gutturals interchanged in the Shemitic 

hmgnages, p. 194 
yepv&y, iv. 34 

ywtinrKUPf eldiveu, in, 7, iv. 9 
ytwfUiiu iifup, III 
ypdfjtftaTo, vi. 1 1 
yp€up^, iil 8, 33 

Hadrian, lus treatment of Jews and 
Christians, p. 304 sq. 

Hagar, meaning of, p. 90 sq. ; places 
bearing the name, p. 193 ; a syno- 
nyme for Sinai?, p. 89, 193 sq., iv. 35 ; 
doubifid reading, p. 189 sq. 

Hagarenes, iv. 35, 39 

Harant, derChristliche Ulysses, p. 193 ; 
on Hagfar, 4b. 

Haymo^ commentaiy on St Paul, p. 333 

Hebrews, Gospel of the; account of our 
Lord appearing to James, p. ^66 

Hegesippus, his sojourn in Rome, p. 318 ; 
not an Ebionite, p. 318 sq. ; on the 
Lord's brethren, p. 368 sq. ; on James 
the Lord's brother, p. 348 sq. ; on 
heresies in the Chureh of Jerusalem, 
p. 303, 3i« 

Hellenists^ their influence in the Church, 
p. 387 sq. 

Helvidius, on the Lord's brethren, p. 
348 sq. (passim), 376, 377 

Hennas, the shepherd of ; its date, p. 99 ; 
its character and teaching, p. 334 sq. ; 
use of the term 'apostle' in, p. 99 

Herod, persecution of, p. 133, 136 

Herveus Dolensis, commentary on St 
Paul, p. 333 

Hilary (Ambrocdaster), commentary on 
St Paul, p. 335, 338; on the Lord's 
brethren, p. 375 

Hilary of Poitiers ; on the Gauls, p. 338; 
on the Lord's brethren, p. 375; com- 
mentary wrongly ascribed to, p. 335 

Hippolytus on the Nicolaitans, p. 388; 
on the book of Elchasai, p. 311 sq., 
3i7> 3^7; St John illustrated from, 
p. 398; the psendo-, oonosrning the 
Lord's brethren, p. 373 
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Junm tike Lord's Inother; was be an 
apocUeT, t i^ p. 95, 100, 255 aq. 
(paanm) ; our Lord's i^peaxaoce to 
him, p. 358 8q.» 166 aq., 347 ; bis po- 
ntion, iL 9, p. 349 >4- (paaeim) ; bia 
aaoetMaamy p. 348 iq.; bis reUikm 
to the Jodaizen, p. 29^ 296, 347, 352 
m^ (paaun); to St Peter and St John, 
P- 350; to St Paul ((aitb and works), 
p. 162, 351, T. 6; bis death, p. 301, 
348 sq. ; acooimt of him in the He- 
brew Gospel, p. 266 ; in the Clemen- 
tines, p. 76S ; among the Ophites, p. 
272 : see also Ascents of James 

James the son of Alpharas, p. 249 sq. 
(passnn) 

James the son of Maiy, p. 250 sq. (paa- 
sim) ; why called 6 fwcp^ p. 256, 276 

James the son of Zebedee, martyrdom 
ci, p. 293 ; was he a oonnn of oar 
Lord! p. 257 

Jason and Papiscos, Dialogne of, p. 150 
sq.: seeAriston 

idols, things sacrifioed to, p. 299 aq. 

Jerome^ his oommentaiy on the Gala- 
tians, p. 228 ; his dispute with Au- 
gustine, p. 129 sq. ; his visit to Gaul 
and Galatia, p. 237 ; his diaingenu- 
ousness, p. 129, 270; his allegorizing, 
p. 90; on the Galatian language, p. 
17, 239 ; on Galatian heresies, p. 32 ; 
on the origin of the Gralatian people, 
p. 237 sq. ; on the Nazarenes, p. 306; 
on the Lord's brethren, p. 248 sq. 
(pasiim), 278; on the thorn in the 
flesh, p. 183, 185 ; commentary of 
Pelagius ascribed to him, p. 229 

Jerusalem, the UHl o( p. 301 ; the early 
Church o^ p. 285 sq. (passim); its 
waning influence, p. 292 sq. (passim); 
outbreak of heresies in, p. 303 sq.; 
reconstatution of, p. 304 sq. : see also 
Paul (St), collection of alms ; the new, 
heavenly, Jerusalem, iv. 26 

Jewish names, exchanged for heathen, 
p. 260 sq. ; abbreviated, p. 261 

Ignatius, recensions of his Epistles, p. 
324; his testimony to the Roman 
Church, ib. 



imperfect tense, iv. 20 

John (St), was he the Lord's counn? 
p. 257; his position in the Church, 
p. 343; on MukbOvTO, p. 299; tnuii- 
tions relating to, p. 344 sq.; not 
claimed by Ebionites, p. 342 ; Gospel 
and Epistles of, p. 346; Apocalypse 
o^ p. 343 

Joseph, a common name, p. 261; oc- 
currence in our Lord's genealogy, p. 
262 ; the same with Joses !, p. 261 

Joseph, the Yiigin's husband, early 
death of, p. 263 

Josephufl^ on the death of St James^ p. 
348 sq. ; the pseudo-, p. 301 

Joses, the son of Mary, p. 262 

Jovinianufl^ p. 277 

Iiensns on the Paschal controversy, 
p. 328 

Isaac, explained by Philo, p. 196 

Ishmael, meaning of, p. 196 ; rabbinical 
accounts oi^ iv. 29 

Israel (Israelite), force of, vL 16; ex- 
plained by Philo, p. 196 

Judaizers, ii i sq. (passim), 12, vi. 12, 
J3» P- «7 "q-. «99 «1- (pasann), 305 sq. 
(P«>«n)* 333 "q. (pMBim), 353 sq. 
(passim) 

Judas, the Apostle and the Lord's 
brother the same?, p. 95, 251 sq. 
(passim) 

Judas, a name of Thomas, p. 257 

Julian and the Galatian% p. 33 sq. 

Juliopolis (Gk>rdium); p. 10, 20 

Justin liartyr, not an Ebionite, p. 318 ; 
acquainted with St Paul's Epistles, 
iii. ID, 13, iv. 27, p. 60: OrctL ad 
Orcee, wrongly ascribed to, p. 60 ; a 
fragment wrongly ascribed to, p. 270 

Justus, the name, p. 348 

tie (28ov) Sri, i. 20, f8e or Uii, v. 2 

*l€po<r6\v/Jia, i. 18; (lepowraX'^fi), iv. 26 

UopSs, p. 89 

&a, with indie, iL 4, iv. 17; elfipsis 
with, ii. 9 ; repeated, iii. 14, iv. 5 

'lovSa/i'ecr, ii. 14 

Iwdauc&Sf with aspirate, ii. 14 

'lovdoSr/c^t, i. 13 

l<rTop€Wy i. 18 
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Lactantim, on the Gala&m people, p. 
Lanfnmc, oommentary on St Paul, p. 

Law, the ; St Paul's conception o^ iL 
19 sq^ iiL 10 aq., 19, 24, iv. 5, 11, 30, 
yL 3. Our Lord's teaching as regards, 
p. 186 ; zeal for and dedine of, p. 300 
sq. (passim) ; relation of St Peter to^ 
P- 340, 350; oi St John to, p. 344, 
350; of St James to, p. 347 sq., 350 
sq. : see Panl (St), and v6fJLos 

leaven, a symbol, v. 9 

Leonnorius, p. 5, 144 sq. 

Lntarius, p. 5, 244 sq. 

Lather, on the Epistle to the Gralatians, 
p. 18; on the Gralatian people, p. 335 ; 
on the thorn in the flesh, p. 185 sq. ; 
his different language at di£krent 
times, p. 334 

\iyetp, X^ct impersonal, iiL 16; \ly<a 
S4, iv. I' 

\(Kv6s, difference of rb Xocxdr and roO 
XocroO, vi 1 7 



Bfarcion, the canon of; order of St 

Paulas Epistles in, p. 36; Galatians 

in, p. 59 ; omissions in his text, i i, 

iii. 6 
Mary, different persons bearing the 

name, p. 350, 153 sq., 356 sq., 362, 

376, 380 
Mary, the Lord's mother ; her virginity, 

p. 363; commended to the keeping 

of St John, p. 364 
Moses, called a mediator, iii 19 ; Beve- 

lation of, vL 15 
Muratorian Canon, order of St Paul's 

Epistles in, p. 37 
/uucapur/tSs, iv. 15 
fuipT^fiOfuu, V. 3 
luffl-np, iii. 19 
fiLercurrpi^tw, i. 7 
/terarlB&rBcUj i. 6 
/I'Jj with indie., iv. 1 1 
IL'ifWiat, construction with, ii 3 
IL^ yimro, ii. 1 7, vL 14 
tiVKnipti)Ev, vi. 7 



Kazarenes, p. 305 sq. 
neighbour, meaning of, v. 14 
Nervii, a Celtic people, p. 339 sq. 
Nicolas and the Nicolaitans, p. 388 
njxwf, iv. I 

pSfun and 6 p6fiot, ii 19, iv. 4, 5, 31, v. 
18, vi. 13 

(Ecumenins, Catena bearing his name^ 

P- no 
Old Testament, interpretation of types 

in, iii 16 
Ophites, their use of Galatians, p. 61 ; 

reference to, in the Apocalypse, p. 

398; their use of the Gospel of the 

Egyptians, p. 373 
optative, not after final particles, ii 3 
Origen, his commentaries on Galatians, 

p. 333; on St Peter at Antioch, p. 

139; on the Lord's brethren, p. 373 

■q.; on the Ebionites, p. 305, 317; 

misinterpretations of, iii. 19, v. 34 
and (a confused, vi 13 
oU&os, vi 10 
oUopSfAos, iv. 3 
6fi4as, iii 15 
itfOftd^eaOiu, p. 374 
dpOoroddw, ii 14 

8<rrtt, 8s, diBtingmshed, iv. 34, 36, v. 19 
&ri mtii quotations, i 33 
oi^...o6T€, i 13 
oOKiri logical, iii. 18 
ob iiii witii fut. ind., iv. 30 
06 vas for oMe/r, ii 16 

6^€kOP, V. 13 

«J»f, * while,' vi 10 

Palestine, Churches of, p. 3r7Bq. 

Papias (of Hierapolis), does not refer 
to St Pan], p. 330; confuses (f) the 
two Philips, p. 100; distinguishes 
other disciples from the Apostles, p. 
99; passage wrongly ascribed to, p. 

Papias (the mediaeval), his BlemaUa- 

riwn, p. 366 
Paschal controversy, p. 317 sq., 338 
PassalorhynchitaB, p. 33 
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Pftol (St) ; chronology of hif early ttf e, ' 
iL I, p. 193; Ilia qoAfiftoatioiii and 
oonTonion, pb 194 ; date of his apo- 
■toHo oomminion, i i, p. 98, 133; 
Tint to Axabia» p. 87 sq. ; at Damas- 
cm, i 17, 18, p. 89; first visit to Je- 
rasalem, p. 91 sq., i. ai, 11; first 
missionary journey, p. 393 sq.; third 
visit to Jerusalem, ii. i sq. (passim), 
111 sq. (passim), 394 sq. ; conflict 
with St Peter at Antioch, ii. 11 sq., 
p. 117 sq., p. 337 "q-; preaching 
in Grslatia, p. 43 sq. (passim), 41; 
sojourn at Ephesus, p. 38; history 
in the years 57, 58, p. 38 sq.; his 
personal appearance, p. 188; eye- 
sight, vi. II, p. 188; thorn in the 
flesh, p. 31, 183 sq. (passim), iv. 15 
sq.; on the support of the ministry, 
vi. 6 ; on tlMMvra, p. 399 ; relation 
to the Apostles of the Circumcision, 
p. 57» 9* «l' "5 flq.i «83 sq. (pas- 
sim), 333 sq. (passim), ii. i sq. (pas- 
rim) (see James, Peter, John) ; rela- 
tions to his countrymen, p. 333 sq. ; 
account of him in the Acts, p. 331 ; 
in the Tetl, xii Pair,, p. 307 sq. ; at- 
tacks of Judaizers on, i. 10, p. 37 sq. 
(see Judaizers, Clementine Homilies); 
his teaching compared with Philo, p. 
16 r, 196; with rabbinical writers, p. 
161 ; on the law (see Law) ; his use of 
metaphors, ii. 30, iv. 19, vi 8 

Paul (St), Epistles of ; order in differ- 
ent canons, p. 36 sq.; four chronolo- 
gical groups of, p. 43 ; postscripts to, 
vi- 11; partial reception of, p. 330; 
questioned by modem critics, p. 331 

Pauli Praedicatio, p. 337 

Pelagius, his commentary on St Paul, 
p. 339 ; on the Lord's brethren, p. 379 

Pella, Church of, p. 301, 304 : see Ari- 
ston 

perfect, uses of, ii. 7, iil 18, iv. 33, v. 14 

PessinuB, p. 6, 8, 10, 30, 31, 34, v. 13 

Peter (St), his vision and its effects, ii 
13, I4» p. 338; at Antioch, ii. 11 sq., 
p. 137 sq., 337 sq.; at Rome, p. 323 
■q-, 335; Ws character, p. 138, 339 



sq,; how regarded by St Paul, p. 
335; how represented by the Cle- 
men^es, S. ti, 13, p. 311, 314 sq., 
336 sq.; by Basilides, etc. p. 336 ; 
coupled with St Paul in early writers^ 
p. 341 ; writings ascribed to, p. 337 

Peter St, ist Epistle of; to whom writ- 
ten, p. 36; its character etc., p. 340; 
its resemblance to St Paul, p. 339 

Peter, Gospel of; its docetism, p. 367; 
account of the Lord's brethren in, ib. 

Peter, Preaching of; tradition preserved 
by, p. 136; inflaenoe of a passage in, 
iv. 3 ; not Ebionite, p. 336 sq. 

Philip the deacon; his work, p. 389 sq.; 
confused with the Apostle, p. 100, 
373 

philology, advanced by Christian mis- 
sions, p. 338 

Philo, his doctrine of faith, p. 157 sq. ; 
allegory of Abraham, p. 158 sq. ; of 
Hagar and Sarah, p. 195 sq. ; on the 
name of Hagar, p. 194 ; on those of 
Isaac and Ishmael, p. 196 

Photius, his commentary on St Paul, p. 
337 

Polycarp, the EpisQe of, p. 59, 330, iv. 
35; at Home, p. 338 

Polycrates (of Ephesus), his date and 
style, p. 344 ; traditions preserved by, 
p. 338, 344 sq. ; confuses the two 
Philips, p. TOO 

Prausus, p. 343 

Primasius, his commentary on St Paul, 
p. 230 

proselytes, different classes of, p. 386 

Protevangelium, on the Lord's brethren, 
p. 367, 373 

raOiifLara, iviBvfdaiy v. 34 

voL^aytaybSf iii. 34 

TcuBlffKrf, iv. 33 

wapd, dv6, i. i3 

vapdSoaiSf i 14 

vapoKafipdvew, i 13 

wapaTfipup, iv. ro 

rapelffOKToSt TrapeureXBeuf, ii. 4 

vdffx^w, iii. 4 

vddta, i. 10; vivotda els (irC^, v. lO 

reipofffA&s, iv. 14 
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reur/um^, v. 8 

rcpl, ^4p, i. 4 

-repuravripia^ L 14 

repiTifureaBai, ol weptryu^iftatot, vi 15 

r€ptTOfii, <^ ^K repa-Q/s^s^ ii. il 

wtffTcieiFy oonstmctioiiB with, ii 16; 

wtffr€6tff$ai re, li 7 
vUrra, L 33, iu. 13, v. 11, p. 15a aq. 

(passim) 
vvrrht, p. 154 sq. 
TXiy/NMr, y. 14 

xXijyw/ia, r6 r. rou xP^ov, i^- 4 
vore, meanijig, ii 6; displaoed, i 13, 

«3 

rpavnp (rpoAnp), v. 23 
rpoypd4>€af, iii i 
rpo$€ff/daf W, 2 
rpoKoXdaOai, t. 26 
wpoka/tpdireaf, vi i 
x/)6s, ii 14 

rpoffaparlBeaBai, i 16, ii. 6 
rpdawwop Xap^dpeVf ii 6 
wp&repc9, rb rp., iv. 13 
rpuT&roKOSf p. 263 
^tappoKela, y. 20 
^wop, y. 26 
0^or6s, i^o(, y. 2 1 
0^opd, yi. 8 
0o/»Tto', ^apof, vi. 5 
^peFaxarar, vi. 3 

Babanua Maurua, his oommentary on 

St Paul, p. 23a 
r^eneEation, vi 15 
Romaiis, EpisUe to the ; when written, 

p. 40; resemblance to Galatians, p. 

45 sq. (passim) ; contrast to Gralatians, 

p. 333 sq- 
Rome, Chmch of; early history, p. 311 

sq.; saocession of bishops, p. 319; 

recognition of St Peter and St Paul 

ty» p- 341 

Bufifinus, his translation of Eusebius, 
p. 318; of the Clementine Beoogni- 
tions, p. 314, 316 

Salome, p. 257 

Samaritans, how regarded by the Jews, 
p.* 289 ; oonyenion o^ i6. 



Sarah (Sana), meaning oE the woid, p. 

195 ; typifies Jerusalem, iy. 27 : see 

alsoHagar 
Scripture and scriptures, liL 12 
Seduliua, his commentary on St Paul, 

P-«3i 
Seraplon, on the Gospel of Peter, p. 

267 
Seres, mythical character of, p. 31 1 
Seyen, appointment of the, p. 287 
Seventy, the; called apostles, p. 100 
Seyerianus, his comm«ntary on Gala- 

tians, p. 225 ; (!) on Hagar, p. 191 
Silas, an apostle (?), p. 96 
Simon or Symeon, different persons 

called, p. 252, 259; a common name^ 

p. 261 sq. 
Sinai, St Paul at, p. 88; allegorical 

meaning of» iy. 25 : see Hagar. 
spirit and the Sinrit, y. 69 i7 
stadium, St Paul's metaphor of the, iL 

2, y. 7 
Stephen (St), influence and work of, p. 

288, 291 
Symeon, son of dopaa^ p. 259 sq., 268 

sq.; his martyrdom, p. 303: see Si- 
mon 
Syriac translaUons ; of the Clementines, 

P- 3i4» 3»^; o* Ignatius, p. 324; of 

Eusebius, see Eusebius 
o-jcdrdoXor, y. 1 1 
ffrfypara (plural), iii 16 
anlJKeaf, y. i 
artyfAara, yi. 17 
(TTOcxeta, iy. 3 

ffTjSKoif usage and accent, ii 9 
<riry7€irc«, i 14 
ffvyickeUv ds (^^, iii 22 
<rvr- superfluous {trvnpUKuanis), i 14 
ffimavdycffdcu with dative, ii 13 
ffwundpetw, ii 18 
(FWffTOiX^uf (-X*«)> i^' ^4» ?• ^^^ 

Tavium, p. 6, 8, 10, 20 

Tectosages (-g»), p. 6, 243 

Tertullian, charges against Marcion, p. 
121, 128; on the Lord's brethren, 
p. 248, 253, 270 sq.; on St Paul's 
infinnity, p. 183 ; on Prazeas, p. 329 
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Testaments of Twelre PatriArdis, p. 

307 «!• 
Tentobodiaci, p. 944 sq. 
Theodore off Mot)suesti% his oommen- 

tsiy on St Paul's Epistles, p. 495 sq. ; 

error in the Greek text, p. 190; in 

the Latin translation, p. 9a6; on St 

Peter at Antioch, p. 131 ; on Hagar, 

p. 191, t93 
Theodoret, bis commentary on St Faults 

EfnstleSy p. ai6; on St- Peter at An- 
tioch, p. 131 ; on Hagar, p. 19T, 193; 

on the Lord's brethren, p. 251, 180 
Theopbylact, his commentary on St 

Panl's I^istles, p. 130; on the Lord's 

bnthieop p. «49b «Si 
Tliomas (Bt), his name Jvdtm, p. 057 
thorn in the flesh: see Patd ^) 
Timothena^ droomcision oi^ iL 3; not 

an apostle^ p. 96, 98 
Titus, mission of, ii. i ; circumcision of, 

etc. ii. 3, p. 131 
l\>]istobogii, p. 6, 943 
Tolosa^ p. 343 

transoribers, fidelity of, ii. 13 
Treveri, the name how written, p. 239; 

were Celts, not Germans, p. 939 sq. ; 

later German settlement among, p. 

440 sq. 
Trocmi, p. 6, 944 
Tapdi^fftVt i. 7, y. 10 



Tox^w*, p. 4i» i- 6 
t4kml (vZoi) Oeou, iii. 26 
rexFJo, iy. 19 
rp^eiF, see stadium 
$vfiol (plural), y. so 

Yendons, testimony respecting the Lord's 
brethren, p. a68; Itala, p. 121 

Victor of Borne, p. 321, 328 

Yictorinus the philosopher, his com- 
mentaiy on St Paul, p. 22'j; on tlie 
date of Galatians, p. 36 ; on the Lord's 
brethren, p. 275; he mistakes the 
Latin yersion, p. 90 

Yictorinus Petationensis, on the Lord's 
brethren, p. 253, 274 

vlo$e<rUL, iy. 5 

vwdpixfiVf n* 14^ 
^4p, wepty I 4 
inroirriXXeiM, ii. 12 

Walafredus Strabo, his commentary, 

p. 13a 
Western Senrioes, testimony respecting 

the Jameses, p. 479 

Zealots, i 14 
^Xoj, y. ao, 11 
^•nKoWf iv. 17 
^Xdn-i^s, i. 14 
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PASSAGES COMMENTED ON. 

Gen« XV. 6, P- i57 sq. 

Gen. XV. 13, iii. 17. 

Gen. xxi. 9, 10, iv. 39, 30. 

Exod. xii. 40, iii. 17. 

Deut. xxi. 33, p. 150 sq. 

Deut. xxvii. 26,' iii. 10. 

Deut. xxxiii. 2, iii. 19. 

Habak. ii. 4, p. 154, iii. ir.' 

I Mace, viii 2, p. 9. 

John xix. 2$, p. «57, 159 sq. 

Acts iz. 10 — 26^ p. 89. 

Acts XV. 2g, p. 395 sq. 

Acts xvi. 6, p. 20, 31. 

Acts xxviii. 3 1, p. 93. 

Bom. xvi. 7, p. 96. 

I Cor. i. 13, p. 354. 

I Cor. ii. g, p. 330. 
I Cor. viii. i — 13,1 
X. 14—22, 



397. 



Ephes. ii. 3o, ) 
iii. 5, r 
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2 Tim. iv. 10, p. 3, 31- 

I Pet. i. I, p. 19, 36. 

Apoc. ii. 34, p. 398. 
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